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LITTLE MINISTER. 

i 

CirAFTER I. 

1' II 15 L 0 V K - L I G 11 T . 

’ '• . i 

I*(Jtau ii”o in" the days who'll our cashed black¬ 
birds ^rjever saw a kind’s soldier without 
whistling' iilipudcntly, “ Come ower the water 
to Charlie,” a minister of Thrums was to be 
married, but something happened, and he 
remained a bachelor. Then, when he was 
old, 'he passc'd in our square Idle lady who 
was*.to* Rive been his wife, and her hair was 
white, but she, too, was still unmarried. The 
meeting had only one witness, a weaver, and 
he said solemnly afterwards, “They didna 
speak, hut tlufy just g;fve one another a look, 
and I saw the love-light in their een.” 
No mow? is .remembered of these two, no 
being flow lining ever saw them, but the 
poetry that was in the -soul of a battered 
weaver makes them human to us for ever. 

It is of another minister I* am to tell, 
but only to those* who know that light when 
they see it. I # ain not bidding good-bye to 
many readers, for though it- is true that 
some men, of whom Lqrd Rintoul was one, life 
•to an old age without knowing love, few of* 
B . 
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us can have met them, anti of women so 
incomplete I never heard. 

Gavin • Dishart was barely twenty-one when 
lip anti fti* mother came to Thrums, light¬ 
hearted like the traveller who knc.vs not what 
awajts him at the bond of the road. It was 
tfie time of year when 'the groufid is carpeted 
beneath the iirs with brown needles, when 
splitnuts patter all day from the beecli, and 
children 'lay yellow corn on the dominie’s 
desk to remind him that now they are 
needed in the fields. The day was so sih'iit 
that carls could be' heard rumbling a mile 
away. All Thrums \\kis out in its- W3 r nds and 
closes—a few of the weavers still in knee- 
breeches—to look at the new Auld 'jicht 
minister. I was there too, the dominie of Glen 
Quharitv, which is four miles from Thrums; 
and heavy was my heart as I stood afar oil' 
so that Gavin’s mother might not have the 
pain of seeing me. I was the only one in 
the crowd who looked at her more than at 
her son. 

Eighteen years had passed since we parted. 
Already her hair had lost the brightness of 
its youth, and she seemed to me smaller and 
11101*0 fragile ; and f'e face that I loved when 
1 was a hobbledehoy, and loved when .1 looked 
once more upon it in Tlmums, and always 
shall lovS till I die, was soft and worn. 
Margaret was an old woman, and she was 
only forty-three : and I am the man who 
mude her old. As Gavin put his eager boyish 
face out at the carriage window, many saw that 
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he was holding bpr hand, but none could be glad 
at the sight as the dominie was glad, looking on 
at a happiness i^i which he dared npt^ mingle. 
Margaret was crying because she v*asf so prtfud 
of her boy.» Wpmen d^^that. Poor sons to 
be proud* of* good mothers, but I would not 
have you tlry* those tefirs. ' 

When the little minister looked out at 
the carriage window, many of the people drew 
back humbly, but a little boy in a «red frock 
with *black. spots pressed foiuvard, and offered 
Ui$i a sticky parly, whi$h Gavin accepted. 


though not without a' tremor, for children 
were Afore terrible to him then than bearded 


men. The boy’s mother, trying not to look 
elated, bore him away,* but her face said that 
ho was made for life. With this little inci- 
dent, Gaviu s> career in Thrums began. I 
remembered it suddenly the other day when 
wadftig across the wynd where it took place. 
Many scenes in the little minister’s life come 
back to me in this way. The first time I 
ever thought *)f writing his love story as an 
old man’s gift 1E0 a little maid siitee grown 
tall, was .one night while I sat alone in the 
school-lfcouse; «on my knees a liddle that has 
been my only living companion since I sold 
my hens. My mind had drifted back to the 
first time I saw flavin and 1*1 ic .Egyptian to¬ 
gether and what, set it wandering* to that 
midnight meeting was, my garden gate shaking 
in the wind. At a gate on .the hill I had 
first encountered these two. It rattled in 
,his hand, and I looked up and saw them, 
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and neither knew why, I had such cause to 
start at the sight. Then the "ate swung to. 
It had .just such a click as onine. 

These'two figures on the hill are more real 
to me than things.efhat happened yesterday, 
but. I do not know that I can mak.e them live 
to others. A ghost-sho’w used to come yearly 
to Thrums on the merry .Mucklc Friday, in 
which the illusion was contrived by hanging 
a glass between the onlookers and the stage. 
I cannot deny that the comings and goings 
of the ghost were highly diverting, yet nl.e 
farmer of T’nowhead only laughed because he 
had paid his money at the hole -in the door 
like the rest of us. T’nowhead sat at the 
end of a form where he saw round the .glass 
and so saw no ghost. 1 fear my public may 
be in tjie san'ie predicament. I see the ’little 
minister as he was at one - and - twenty, and 
the little girl to whom this story is to belong 
sees him, though the things I have to tell 
happened before she came into the world. But 
there are reasons why she should see; and I 
do not know that I can provide the glass 
for others. If they see round it, they will 
neither laugh nor cry with Gavin and li'abbie. 

When Gavin emne to Thrums he was as I 
am now, for the pages lay before him on 
which he wus to write liis 0 life. Yet he was 
not quite as I am. The life of every man is 
a diary in which he means tq,write one story, 
and writes another; and his humblest hour 
is when he compares the volume as it ,is 
with jvhat he vowed to make it. But the 
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biographer sees the hist chapter while he is still 
at the first, anck I have only to wrjte over 
with ink what (mV in lfas written* in pencil. 
How .often is it a, phantom woman win* 
draws the,'man front the way lie meant 
to go? So "was man* created, to hunger for 
the ideal that is a,bove himself, until one day 
there ts magic in the air, and the eyes of a 
girl rest upon him. He does not k*now that 
it ii? lie himself who crowned her* and if the 
giii is as pure as he, thoir love is the one 
form of idolatry that is not quite ignoble. 
It is *tlie joining of tw 6 souls on their way 
to Hod. Hut if the woman be bad, the test 
of tjig man* is when* he wakens from his 

drtiam. The nobler his ideal, the further will 

lie* lxive been* hurried down thh wrong way, 
for•thi'^e .who only run after little things will 

not go far. His love may now sink into 

passion, perhaps only to sttiin its wings and 
rise again, perhaps to drown. 

llabbie, what shall* I say of you who 
make me write 'these things? I* am not 
your judge. , Shall we not laugh at the 
student*’who chafes when between him and 
his book comes the song* of the thrushes, 
with whom, on the mad night you danced 
into Gavin’s fife,/you had mom in common 
than \\{ith Auld Licht ministers? The glad¬ 
ness of living yas in your‘step, your voice 
was melody, and he was wondering what love 
njight be. You were the daughter of *a 
.summer night, born where all the birds are 
free?, and. the moon christcndd you •*witli hei 
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soft light to dazzle the eyes of man. Not 
our littlfi •■minister alone wasnstricken by you 
into his second childhood. To look upon you 
was to rejoice that»*T?V> fair avtlmlg could be; 
to think of you is still to be young. Even 
those who called you a little devil, of whom 
I have been one, admitted that in the end 
you had a soul, though not that you had 
been born with one. They said you stole it, 
and .so made a vVnnan of yourself. " But again 
I say I am not - your judge, and when" 1 
picture you as Gavin saw you first, a bare¬ 
legged witch dancing up Windyghoul, rowan 
berries in your black hair, and on your finger 
a jewel the little minister could not .'shave 
bought with five years of toil, the shadows on 
my pages lift, and I cannot wonder 'that 
Gavin loved you. , >. 

Often I say to myself that this is to be 
Gavin’s story, not mine. Yet must it bo 
mine too, in a manner, and of myself I shall 
sometimes have to speak; not' willingly, for 
it is timfc my little tragedy bad died of old 
age. I have kept it to myself so 'long that 
now 1 would stand at its grave alone.*' It is 
true that when I heard who was to be the 
new minister I hoped for a day that the life 
broken in I Jar vie might be mended in Thrums, 
but two minutes’ talk with Gavin showed me 
that Margaret had kept' from, him the secret 
which was hers and mine, and so knocked 
the bottom out of my vain hopes. 1 did 
.not bhjme her then, nor do I blame her now, 
nor shall anyone who blames her . ever be 
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ca]lcd friend by m«; but it was bitter to 
look at the white manse unions' .the trees 
and know that V must never en^e? it. For 
Margaret’s »saky I had., to keep aloof, y%t 
this new* trial* came upon me like our parting 
at llarvie. T thought that in those eighteen 
years my passions had burned like a ship till 
they sank, but I suffered again as on that 
awful night when Adam Dishart came back, 
neatly killing Margaret and tearing up all my 
ambitions by the root in, a single hour. I 
waited in Thrums until I had looked again 
on Margaret, who thought me dead, and 
Gavin who had never heard of me, and then 
I trudged brtick to the school-house. Some- 
thing 1 heard of them from time to time 
during the whiter—for in the gc*sip of Thrums 
I was .well posted—but much of what is to be 
told* here I only learned afterwards from those 
who knew" it best. Gavifi heard of me at 
times as the dominie in the glen who had 
ceased to attend the »Auld Licht kirk, and 
Margaret did not even hear of mft. It was 
all I could do for them. 
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RUNS ALONGSIDE THE MAKING OE A MINISTER. 

On the east coast of Scotland, hidden, as if 
in a quarry, at the foot of cliffs that may one 
day fall forward, is a village called Harvie. So 
has it shrunk since the day when I skulked 
from it that I hear of a traveller’s asking 
lately at one of its doors how far he Was from 
a village; yet Harvie throve once and was 
celebrated even in distant Thrums for its fish. 
Most of our weavers would have thought it 
as unnatural not to’’buy harvies in the square 
on the" Muckle Friday, as to let Saturday 
night pass without laying in a sufficient stock 
of halfpennies to go round the family twice. 

Gavin was born in Harvie, but left it at 
such an early age that he could only recall 
thatched houses with nets dry ing on the roofs, 
and a sandy shore in which coarse grass grew. 
In the picture he could not pick mit the. 
house of his birth, though he might have 
been able to go to it had he ever returned 
to the village. Soon he learned that his 
mother d ; d not care to speqk of Harvie, and 
perhaps he thought that she had forgotten it 
too, all save one scene to which his memory 
still guided him. When his mind wandered 
to Harvie, Gavin saw the door of his home 
•open ahd' a fisherman enter, who scratched hip 
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head and then said ,: “ Your man’s drowned, 
missis.” Gavin seempd to sec mai^y women 
crying, and his liUtlicr ‘staring at, ttieih with 
a face suddenly, painted^white, and next tv 
hear a voice* that was his own saying, “Never 
mind, mother*'I’ll be a fnan to you now, and’I’il 
need breeks for the burial.” But Adam required 
no funeral, for his body lay deep in the sea. 

Gavin thought that this was tln» tragedy 
of his mother’s life, and the. mosf memorable 
ei’<int of hia own childhpod. But it was 
neither. When Margaret, even after she came 
to Thrfims,»thought of Harvie, it vfas not at 
Adam’s death she shuddered, but at the recol¬ 
lection of nu*.* 

It would ill become me to take a late 
revenge on Adam Dishart no*w by saying 
what i$ not true of him. Though la** died a 
iishefman he was a sailor for a great part of 
his life, and doubtless hi# recklessness was 
washed into him on the high seas, where in 
his time men. made a» crony of death, and 
drank merrily oVer dodging it fo# another 
night. To me his roars of laughter without 
cause were as.repellent as a boy’s drum; yet 
many faces that were long in my company 
brightened at his coming, and women, with 
whom, despite* my learning, I wgs in no wise 
a favourite, ran to.their doors to listen to him 
as readily as to thfc bell-man. •Children scurried 
from him if his mood was savage, but to him 
at all other times, while me they merely dis¬ 
regarded. There was* always a smell of the 
sea*about him. He had a roiling gtfit, unless’ 
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he was drunk, when he walked very straight, 
and before both sexes he Roasted that any 
whinari dovld take him tax his beard alone. 
Of this beard he tq#»k prodigious-.care, though 
otherwise thinking little of his appearance, and 
T now see that he understood "women better 
than I did, who had nevertheless reflected 
much about them. It cannot be said that he 
was vain-, for though he thought he attracted 
women strangely^ that, I maintain,'■ is a weak¬ 
ness common to all men, and so no more' fo 
be marvelled at than a stake in a fence. 
Foreign oaths were 'the nails with which he 
held his talk together, yet I doubt not they 
were a curiosity gathered at 'sea, lik<- his 
chains of shells, inure for his own pleasure 
than for others’ pain. His friends gave—them 
no weight, and when he wanted to, talk ■’em¬ 
phatically he kept them back, though'they 
were then as troublesome to him'as eggs to 
the bird-nesting boy who has to speak with 
his spoil in his mouth. < 

Adanf was drowned on" Gavin’s fourth 
birthday, a year after I had to leave Harvie. 
He was blown oil his smack in a stomp and 
coirid not reach the rope his partner flung 
him. “ It’s no go, lad,” he shouted; “so 
long, Jim,” and rank. 

A inVmth afterwards Margaret sqld her 
share in the smavk, \yhich vvps all Adam left 
her, and the furniture of the house was rouped. 
She took Gavin to Glasgow, where her only 
brother needed a housekeeper, and there 
mother Void soti remained until (/avin "got 
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liia call to Thrums. •' During those seventeen 
years I lost knowledge, of them as completely as 
Margaret had lost -knowledge of nisi 1 (3h hcilr- 

t ~ t - f 

ing of Adaw’s death I Went back to Ilarvn 
to try to ijUcc her, but she had feared this, 
and so told no'one wherfc she was going. 

According to .Margaret, Gavin’s genius 
showed itself while he was still a child, lie 
was born with a brow whose nobility im¬ 
pressed her* from the first, dt was a minis¬ 
ters brow, and though Margaret herself was 
no scholar, being as slow to read as she was 
quick at burning bannhcks on the girdle, 
she decided, when his age was still counted 
by lAionths, that the ‘ministry had need of 
hitn. In those days the, iirst question asked 
of' a child was 1 not “ Tell nu* yotor name,” but 
“What, ;,ire you to be?” and one child in 
every family replied “A minister.” He was 
set apart for the Church its doggedly as the 
shilling a week for the rent, and the rule 
held good though the funnily consisted of only 
one boy. From liis earliest days Gavfti thought 
he had been _ fashioned for the ministry as 
certainly as a spade for digging, and Mar¬ 
garet rejoiced and marvelled thereat, though 
she had made her own puzzle. An enthusi¬ 
astic mother ltiay/bend her sun’s, mind as she 
choose# if she begins at once; nay; she may 
do stranger thjngs. ,1 kitow a mother in 
Thrums who loves “ features,” and had a child 
horn with no chin to speak of. The neigh¬ 
bours expected this to' bring her to the dust, ( 
but it nnly showed what a'mothci’ can do. 
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In a few months that child had a chin with 
the host of them. 

• AI m’gU'tyt’s h rot her- du'd/lmt slm remained 
jp his single room, r •and, eve]: w^tli a picture 
of her son in a pulpit to repay her, contrived 
to 'keep Gavin aL school. Everything a 
woman's lingers can do Margaret’s did bettor 
than most, and among the wealthy ■ people 
who employed her—would that I could have 
the teaching of, the sons of such as were 
good to her in thpse hard days,!—her gentle 
manner was spoken of. For though Margaret 
had no schooling, she was a lady at' heart, 
moving and almost speaking as one even in 
llarvie, where they did not perhaps like her 
the better for it. 

At six Gavin hit another .,hoy hard for 
belonging to the Established Church, ami, at 
seven he could not lose himself in the Shorter 
Catechism. 11 is ivwther expounded the Scrip¬ 
tures to him tilt he was eight, when he began 
to expound them to 1 ( mt. liv, this time he 
was studying the practical work of the pulpit 
as enthusiastically as ever medical student 
cut off a leg. From a front pew in t.he gal¬ 
lery, Gavin watched. the minister’s every move¬ 
ment, noting that the lirst thing to do on 
ascending tly; pulpit is to« oncer your face 
with yoim hands, as if the; exalted position 
allecti'd you lik* a strong* light, and the 
second to move the " big liable slightly, to 
show that the kirk oliioer, not having had a 
university education, cOuld not he expected 
‘to know ^.he very spot on which it ought, to 
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lie. Gavin saw'that the' minister joined in 
the sinking more Idee one countenancing a 
seemly tiling than because lie needed jt him¬ 
self, and that he dnly sang a montfiful ncqv 
and again after < the congregation was in full 
pursuit of the * precentor. It was noteworthy 
that the first* prayer lasted longer than all 
the others, and that to read the intimations 
about the Bible-class and the collection else¬ 
where, than immediately before the last Psalm 
would have been as sacrilegftn^m as to insert 
tfu 0 dedication to King ..Panes at the end of 
Revelation. Sitting under a minister justly 
honoured in’ his day, the boy was often some 
words in advance of him, not vainglorious of 
his memory, ’but fervertt, eager, and regarding 
the preacher as hardly less vaered than the Book. 
Gavin was encouraged by his Trighteped yet 
adifti.ring ,mother to saw the air from their 
pew as the minister sawed it in the pulpit, 
and two benedictions were* pronounced twice 
a Sabbath in that church, in the same words, 
the same maiiwr.ptnd simultaneously. 

There was a black year when the things 
of this \Vorld, especially its pastimes, took 
such a* grip of Gavin that he said to Mar¬ 
garet he would rather In'* good at the high 
jump than the author of ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress.” That* y/ir passed, *and» Gavin came 
to hi* right miifd. One afternoon* Margaret 
was at home making, a glengarry for him 
out of a piece of carpet, and giving it a 
tartan edging, when the boy bounded in fr»m 
school, crying, “ Come quick, mother, aiu\ 
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you’ll see him.” Margaret .mielu d the door 
in time to soc a ‘ street •.inusician Hying from 
Gavin au t d his Inends. JJgl you take stock 
of’ him' ‘mother ? ” the \>ty asked when he 
Reappeared with the,* mark of a einuddy stick 
on his back. “lie’s a Papist !.—a sore sight, 
mother, a sore sight.' We stoned him for 
persecuting the noble Martyrs.” 

When Gavin was twelve he went -to the 
university, and also got a place in a shop as 
errand boy., .11." used to run through ’ the 
streets between lys work and. his classes. 
Potatoes and salt fish, which could then be 
got at twbpence the *pound if bought "'nv the 
half-hundredweight, were his food. There 
was not always a gwod meal 'for two,' yet 
when Gavin reached home at night there was 
generally something ready for lwm, and ^Mar¬ 
garet had supped “hours ago.” t .Gavins 
hunger urged him to fall to, but his love 
for his mother made him watchful 1 . 

“What did you have yourself, mother?” 
he would demand suspiciously. 

“ Oh, 4 had a fine supper, I assure you.” 

“ What had you ? ” 

“ 1 had potatoes, for one thing.” 

And dripping ?,” 

“ You may be sure.” 

“ Mother,, you’re cheating nre. The drip- 
ping hasio’t been touched since yesterday.” 

“I dinna—don’t—care for dripping—no 
much.” 

Then would Gavin stride the room fiercely, 
a queer little figure. 
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Do yo*u flunk I’ll 'stand tliis, mother? 
\V r i.ll I let ljiyselt be;' pampered with dripping 
and every delicacy while you starve ? ” 

“Gavin, i rek'lly dinna care-, (hr drib- 

pmg. ■> 

“ Then I'll- give up my classes, and we 
can have buttet.” * ’ - 

1 assure you I’m no hungry. It’s dif¬ 
ferent wi’ a growing laddie.” 

“ I’m not a growing laddie,” Gavin would 
s’av, * bitterly; “but, mother, !.,,'vai;n you that 
nnS another bite passes my throat till I see 
you eating too.” 

So ^Iargaret had to take her seat at the 
table, and when sin* said “ bean eat no more,” 
Gavift retorted sternly, •“ Nor will I, for line I 
see through you.” 

"These two were as one far irmre than most 
mamed, people, and, just as Gavin in his child¬ 
hood reflected his mother, she now reflected him. 
The people Tor whom she served thought it was 
contact with them that bad rubbed the broad 
Scotch from 1 1 or tongue*but she was only keep¬ 
ing pace with Gavin. When she whs excited 
the llarvie words came back to her, as they 
come b;Tek to me. I have taught the English 
language all my life, and Ltry to write it,•but 
everything I say in this book I first think to 
myself in the "Doj’ie. This, too, I notice, that 
in tallying to myself I am broader than when 
gossiping with tlje farmers of the glen, who send 
their children to me to learn English, and then 
ji'er at them if they say “ old lights ” instead *>f 
“auld liclits.” 
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To Margaret it was happiness to sit through 
the long evenings sewiirg, and look over her 
work at (.Savin as he read or wrote or recited to 
lpm,self fh<» learning 6f tile schools. But she 
coughed every time*'the weather* changed, and 
then (Savin would start, r * , 

* “ You must go to' your belt, mother,” he 

would say, tearing himself,from his books; or 
lie would sit beside her and talk of the drea'm 
that was'eommou to both—-a dream of a manse 
when* Margaret' was mistress and (Savin’was 
called the minister* Every night (Savin wao at 
his mother’s bedside to wind her shawl round 
her feet, and while Inf did it Marga/et smiled. 

“Mother, this is the chaff pillow you’ve 
taken out of my bed, aiftl given n'ie your JVather 

J > , 

uw\ 9 

“ (S^ivin, yfiu needna change them. I wiiina 
have the feather pillow.” , , " 

“ Do you dare to think I’ll let you sleep on 
chaff? But up *yuur head. Now, is that 
soft?” 

“ It’s line. I dinnf. deny fmt what I sleep 
better oif feathers. Do you’mind, (Savin, you 
bought this pillow for me the moment you got 
your bursary money ? ” * 

•'flic ro-orve that is a wall between many of 
the Scottish poor had been broken down by these 
two. When* he* saw Id., nfttlufr sleeping hap¬ 
pily, (Javfn went, back to his work. To s^ive the 
expense of a iaihp, he wouljl put his hook 
almost beneath the dying lire, and, taking the 
place of the lender, read till he was shivering 
with cold. 
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“ Gavin ( it i s near morning, and you not in 
your bed yet! What are you thinking about 
so hard ? ” ■ , 

“Oh, mother, 1 was wondering'if'the tinje 
would ever chine* when I''would be a minister, 
and you would have an egg for your break,fast 
every morning.” 

So the years passed, and soon Gavin would 
be a minister. He had now sermons to pre¬ 
pare, ,;tnd every one of them was first’ preached 
to Margaret. How solemn Was his voice, how 
hi* eyes Hashed, how stern were his admoni¬ 
tions. . 

“ Gavin, such a sermon T never heard. The 
spirit of God is on you. I’m ashamed you 
should have me for a mother.” 

“God grant, mother,” Gavin said, little 
flunking wliaf was soon to happen, or he would 
!ia\’g maW this prayer on his knees, “ that you 
may never be ashamed to have me for a son.” 

“Ah, mother,” he woulTl say wistfully, “it 
is not a great sermon, but do you think I’m 
preaching Christ? Tlfcit is what I try, but 
I’m carried away and forget to watch myself.” 

“ The* Lord has you by the hand, Gavin; 
and mind, I dinna say that because You’re my 
laddie.” • “ 

“ Yes you do, mother, and well I know it, 
and yet it does mu'*good to he;dr you.” 

That it did him good, 1 who would fain have 
shared those da^s with tjiem,!un very sure. The 
praise that comes of love does not make us 
vain, but humble rather. Knowing what »ve 
are, the pride that shines in our mother’s eye^ 
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as she looks at us, is about*the most pathetic 
thing a man has to face, but he would be a devil 
altogether if it did not bdrn yams of the sin out 
of him. ' 

•' Not long before Savin pmfldied for our kirk 
and got bis call, a great event topic •place in the 
little room at Glasgow. The student appeared 
for the first time before his mother in his minis¬ 
terial clothes. He wore the black silk hat, that 
was destined to become a terror to evil-deers in 
Thrums, and I dare say he was rather pulled up 
about himself that* day. You would probably 
have smih;d at him. 

“ It’s a pity I’m so little, mother,” he said 
with a sigh. , , 

“ You’re no what I would call a particularly 
long man,” Margaret* said, “ but you’re just the 
height I like.”* ‘ 

Then Gavin went out in his grandc'ur, and 
Margaret cried for an hour. She was think¬ 
ing of me as well as of Gavin, and as it 
happens, T know that I was thinking at the 
same time of her. flavin kept a diary in 
those days, which I have seen, and by com¬ 
paring it with mine, I discovered that while 
he was showing himself to his mother in bis 
black clothes, 1 whs on my way back from 
Tilliedrum, where I had gone to buy a sand¬ 
glass for the* school. The due I bought was 
so like another Margaret ha^] used at ‘Harvie 
that it set me thinking of Ikt again all the 
way home. This is a matter hardly worth 
mentioning, and yet it .interests me. 

Busy days followed the call to Thrums, 
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and Gavin had difficulty in forcing; himself to 
his’ sermons vvlien thoi;e was always something 
more to tell his 'yibthcc about tlje •weaving 
town they we^e going to, .pr about the manse, 
or the fufnittr.e that had been transferred to 
him by the ’retiring minister. Tlie little room 
which had become so familiar that it seemed 
one of. a family jlarfcy of three had to be 
stripped, and many of its contents were sold. 
Among wind were brought &o TJirums was 
a .little exercise hook, in wjiicli Margaret had 
tried, unknown to Gatin, to teach herself 
writing tmd .grammar, th;>t she mi gift be less 
unfit for a manse. lie found it accidentally 
one day. It .was full of “ I am, thou art, he 
is,” ami the like, written many times in a 
shaking hand., Gavin put his. arms round 
his jnother when he saw what she had been 
doing! *Tfie exercise book is in my desk now, 
and will be my little maid’s when 1 die. 

“Gavin, Gavin,” Margaret said many times 
in those last (Jays at (jlasgow, “ to think it 
has all come true ! •” ♦ 

“ Let t 4 he last word you say in the house 
be a ptayor oi thankfulness,” she whispered 
to him when they were taking a final glasee 
at the old home. 

In the barn room they cajled, the house, 
the little ministey and his mother «went on 
their knees, but, as it chanced, their last word 
there was not addressed to God. 

“Gavin,” Margaret whispered as he tool} 
her arm, “ do you tbink this bonnet sets 
me ?.” / 



CHAPTER i;i. 
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What first struck Margaret in Thrujns was 
the smell of the caddis. The town smells 
of caddis no longer, hut whilTs of it ma^y he 
got even nt>w as one passes the Houses of the 
old, where the hi)* still swings at little win¬ 
dows liku a great ghost pendulum. *»To me 
it is a homely smell, which [ draw in with a 
great breath, hut it was as strpnge to, Mar¬ 
garet as tin* weavers themselves, who, in* their 
coloured nightcaps ifnd corduroys streaked with 
threads* gazeif at her and Gavin. The* little 
minister was trying to look severe* aft id. old, 
hut twenty-one was in his eye. 

“ Look, mother, at that white house with 
the green roof. That is the manse.” 

The jnanse stands 'high, .with a sharp eye 
on all the town. Every hack window in the 
Tenements has a glint of it, and so the hack 
of the Tenements is always better behaved 
than the front. It was in the front that 
Jamie Don, a pitiful bachelor ,all his life be¬ 
cause lie tlfought the wonfen proposed, kept 
his ferrets, and here, too, Beattie hangtfd him¬ 
self, going straight to the *clothes-posts for 
another rope when the first one broke, such 
tfas his determination.. In the front Handels 
Gilruth .openly ,boasted (on Don’s potato-pit) 
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that by havuig a seat jri two churches he could 
lie'iu bed on Sabbath and get the credit of 
being sit one or other. , (Gavin nntyli* short 
work of him.) I'o thp right-minded tlse 
Auld Licht ynm&e was as*a family Bible, ever 
lying open •before them; but Beattie spoke *foj* 
more than himself when he said, “ Dagone that 
li^anse!, 1 never gte a swear but there it is 

glowering at me.” 

The inansi! looks down on the town from 
the north-east, and is readied from the road 
that leaves Thrums behind*it in another mo¬ 
ment by a \vide, straight, path, so rough that 
to carry a fraught of water to the manse with¬ 
out filling \vas to bq superlatively good at 
or\p tiling. Packages in a cart it set leaping 
1 ikje trout in a fishing-creel? Opposite the open¬ 
ing t of the garden wall in the manse, where 
for rnaify *years there had been an intention of 
putting up a gate, were two,big stones a yard 
apart, standing ready for the winter, when the 
path was often a rush of yellow water, and 
this the only *bri<lge to* the glebe dqke, down 
which the minister walked to church. 

Wfyen Margaret entered the manse on 
Gavin’s arm, it was a whitewashed house of 
five rooms, with a garret in’which the minister 
could sleep if, lie, had guests, as during the 
Fast week. It Jtood with its garden within 
high w'alls, and the roof faciijg southward was 
carpeted with ntoss that shone in the sun in 
a dozen shades of green and yellow. Three 
firs guarded the liousu from west winds, bht 
blasts from the north often toi;e downjthe steep* 
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fields and skirled through the ma.nse, banging 
all its doors at once. A‘beech, growing on the 
cyst, snip, leant over.the. j^iof as if to gossip 
with the tvell in the courtyard. The garden 
'was to t]n> south, ifnd was oVer ( full of goose¬ 
berry and currant bpshes. ft; •contained a 
summer seat, where strange things were soon 
to happen. •• 

Margaret would not even take oil'her bonnet 
until she had seen through the manse and.opened 
all the presVes. ■ 'The parlour and 'kitchen were 
downstairs, and of* the three rooms above/the 
study was so small that Gavin’s predecessor could 
touch each of its walls without shitting his posi¬ 
tion. livery room saye Margarpfs had Jong- 
lidded beds, which close as d with shuttoVs, but 
hers was coH'-fronOd, or comparatively open, 
with carving on the wood like the ornamentation 
of collins. "Where there were children* ii? a,house 
they Jiked to slope the hoards of the closed-in 
bed against the dresser, and play at sliding down 
mountains on them. 

kbit for many ydiirs there" had been no 
children m the manse. Jle in whose ways (iavin 
was to attempt the heavy task •<>!' walking had 
been a widower three months alter his marriage, 
a man narrow wlieh he came to Thrums, but so 
large-hearted when he left it that I, who know 
there is godd fii all the wflrld because of the 
lovable souls 1 have met in this corner o 1 ! it, yet 
cannot hope that many are as near to God as he. 
The most gladsome thing in tin* world is that 
f\:w of us fall very low,: the saddest that, with 
such capabilities, we seldom rise high. Of those 
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who stand perceptibly labove their fellows I lmve 
known very few ; only Air. Carl'rae and two or 
three women. t 

Gavin onty saw a very .frail old minister wlfo 
shook as he walked, as if his feet were striking 
against stdims. He was to depart on *tli0 
morrow to the place of his birth, but he came to 
the manse to wish his successor God-speed. 
Strangers were so formidable to Margaret that 
she <oiTly sa\y him from her wiydow. 

. , “ May yop never lose sight of God, Air 
l)ishart,” the old man 1 said in the parlour. 
Then added, as if he .had asked *too much, 
“May you never turn from Him as I often did 
whey 1 was a.lad like you.” 

. As' this aged minister, with the beautiful face 
tlKit God gives to all who 0 love Him and follow 
11 i.i commandments, spoke of his youth, lfe looked 
wistfully Itround the faded parlour. 

“It is like a dream,” lye said. “ The first 
time I entered this room the thought passed 
through me that I would cut down that cherry- 
tree, because it kept out the light, but, you see, 
it outlive!) me. I grew old while looking for the 
axe. Only yesterday I was the young minister, 
Mr. Dishart, and to-morrow you will be tlx; old 
one, bidding good-bye to your successor.” 

His eyes came Jiack to Gavjn’s eager face. 

“ You are very young, Mr. Disliaivt?” 

“ iVearly twenty-one.” 

“ Twenty-one! Ah’ my dear sir, you do not 
know how pathetic that sounds to me. Twenty- 
one ! We are children for the second time at 
twynty-one, and again when we are gi;«y and put 
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all our burden on' the L»{rd. i he'young talk 
generously of relieving the old of their burdens, 
but the'huxyms heart is to tly old when they see 
i\ load on the back of. the young. ( Let me tell 
you, Mr. Pislmrt, that L would yi.mdone many 
thiilgs in one-and-twent.y now that,-I dealt hardly 
with at middle age. (rod Himself, L think, is 
very willing to give one-ai‘id-twenty a second 
chance.” , 

“1 am afraid,” (lavin said anxiously, “ that 
I look even younger.” . , 

“T think,” Mr. Carfrae answered smiling, 
“that youV heart is as fresh as your fate ; and 
that is well. The useless men are those who 
never change with the yvars. Ma/iy views.that 
I held to in my youth and long alterwards are a 
pain to me novr, and'L am carrying away from 
Thrums "memories of errors into which 1 fel.l at 
every stage of my ministry. When' you* are 
older you will knojv that life is a long lesson 
in humility.” 

He paused. f 

“ .1 hepe,” he said nervifusly, “ that you 
don’t sing the Paraphrases?” 

Mr. Carfrae had not grown .’out of .all his 
prejudices, you see; indeed, if (lavin had been 
less bigoted than he on this question they might 
have parted stilly. The old minister would 
rather have remained to die pi his pulpit than 
surrender it to one.who read his sermons. Pthers 
may blame him for this, but. t must say here 
plainly that I never hear a minister reading 
without wishing to send him back to college. 

“ I cannot deny,” Mr. Carfrae said, “ that I 
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broke down more than;once to-day. This fore¬ 
noon I was in Tillyloss, for tlie last time, and it 
so happens that there *is’scarcely a hous^ in it yi 
wliieli I have not had a nuyriage or prayed over 
a eotHn. All,,sir, these are the scenes tliat make 
the minister vyore than Jail liis sermons. You 
must join the family, Mr. Dishart, or you are 
only a minister one* a week. And remember 
this, if your call is from above it is a call to stay. 
Many such partings in a lifetime as I have had 
tq-duy would be too heartrending.” * 

“And yet,” Gavin said, hesitatingly, “they 
told me ?n OJasgow that I, had received a cail 
from the mouth of hell.” 

“.Those were cruel.words, but they only 
moan that people who are seldom more than 
a day’s work # in advance" of w;pit sometimes 
rise ( in arms for food. Our weavers are passion¬ 
ately* religious, and so independent that they 
dare anyone to help them, jmt if their wages 
were lessened they could not live. And so at 
talk of reduction they catch fire. Change of 
any kind alarms 'them, ‘and though .they call 
themselves Whigs, they rose a few years ago 
over the paving of the streets and stoned the 
workmen, who were strangers, out of the town. 

“ And though you may have thought the 
place quiet to-,day, Mr. Dishart, there was an 
ugly outbreak only two months ago,,when the 
■weavers turned on the maiyifaeturers for re¬ 
ducing the priefi of tin' web, made a boniire 
of some of their doors, and terrified one of 
them into leaving Timmins. Under the eoih- 
uiayd of some Chartists, the popple no\t paraded. 
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the streets to the muAic of'fife and drum, and 
six policemen who drove up from Tilliedrum 
iii u 2Mht cart wei;e 'sent back tied to the 
seats. 4 . . _ h 

' “ Xo one has been punishcYl ? 

. “ Xot yet, hut nejrly two yvaf s ago there 
was a similar riot, and the* sheriff took no action 
for months. Then one night the square sud¬ 
denly filled with soldiers, and the ringleaders 
were seized in their beds. Mr. Dishavt) the 
people are ' determined not to be caught in 
that way again, find, ever since the rising a 
watch hiu; been kepf by night oi,i e\%ry ro: id 
that leads to 'l’lirums. The signal that the 
soldiers are coming is ,to be tin; blowing of a 
horn. If you ever hear that horn, I Implore 
you to hasten to the square.” 

“The weavers would not fight?” 

“ You do not know how the Chat fists* have 
fired this part of tjy country. One misty day, 
a week ago, I was on the hill ; I thought I 
had it to myself, wlu*n suddenly 1 heard a voice 
cry sharply, ‘ Shouldm* armsT 1 could see no 
one, and after a moment 1 put it down to a 
freak of the wind. 'Then all at; once tjje mist 
before me blackened, and a body of men seemed 
to grow out of it.* 'They were not shadows; 
they were 'Thrums weavers grilling, with pikes 
in their hand's. 

“They broke, up,” Mr. t'arlrae continued, 
after a pause, “ at m\* entreaty, but tlu‘y have 
met again since then.” 

* “And there were. Auld Lichts among 
• them? ” Gavin a 4 sked. “ 1 should have thought 
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they would be frightened at our precentor, 
Lahg Tammas, who seems to watch for back¬ 
sliding in the conurbation as if he had plea¬ 
sure in discovering it.” ' =■ 

Gavin * spoke With feclirig, for the precentoi* 
had already ,yut him through liis eatechisin, 
and it was a still' ordeal. 

“ Tile precentor !■»” said Mr. Carfrac. “Why, 
lie was one of them.” 

The old minister, once so brave a figure, 
tottered as he rose to go, and fooled in a 

dizziness an til lie had .walked a few paces. 

Gavin "oent with him to the foot of the manse 

road; without his hat, as all Thrums knew 

before bedtime. 

“T begin,” Gavin said, as they were part¬ 
ing, “ where you leave olf, and my prayer is that 
I may walk in your ways.” 

“«Ah, *Mr. Dishart,” the white-haired minis¬ 
ter said, with a sigh, “ the \yorld does not pro¬ 
gress so quickly as a man grows old. You only 
begin where 1 began.” 

lie left Gavin, anu then, as if jtlie little 
minister’s last words had hurt him, turned and 
solemnly pointyd his stall’ upward. Such men 
are the strong nails that keep the world together. 

The twenty-one-years-ol’d minister returned 
to the manse v somewhat sadly, but when he saw 
his mother at thd window of her 'beij-room, his 
dieart leapt at the thought tjiat she was with 
him and lie had eighty pMunds a year. Gaily he 
waved both his hands to her, and she answered 
'villi a smile, and theji, in his boyishness, lie 
jumped over a gooseberry bmsh. Immediately. 
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afterwards lie reddened afi d tried to look vener¬ 
able, for while in the air he had caught sight 
of. two tfomen and a gnarr watching him from 
the dvke. Jle walked severely to the door, and, 
hgain* forgetting himself, was bounding upstairs 
to • Margaret, when Jban, the ,sefvant, stood 
scandalised in his way. 

“ l don’t think she caught me,” was Ravin,’s 
reflection^ and “ The Lord preserve’s ! ” was 
Jean’s. t 

Gavin found his mother wondering how 
one should set abdut •getting a cup of tea in 
a house tkat had a ^servant in it. f H%- boldly 
rang the bell, and the willing Jean answered 
it so promptly (in a, rush and jump), that 
(Margaret was as much startled as Afaddin 
the first time .he rubbed his lump. 

Manse servants of the most admired lfind 
move softlv, as if constant contact' Vvith » 
minister were goloshes to them ; but Jean was 
new and raw, only having got her place because 
her father might be an elder any day. She had 
already conceived a robiantic* affection for her 
master; but to say “sir” to him—as she 
thirsted to do—would have been; as dilfijcult to 
her as to swallow ovsters. So anxious was she 
to please that when Gavin rang she fired herself 
at the bed-room, but hells wgre yovelties to her 
as well as .to 'Margaret, and she cried, excitedly, 
“What is’t?” thinking the house must* be on 
fire. • • 

“ There’s a curran folk at the hack door,” Jean 
announced later, “ and tlwir respects to you, and 
would yoi^gie thgin some water out o’ the well ? 
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It lias been a drouth (tin’s audit days, and the 
pumps is locked. Na,” she said, as Gavin made 
a too liberal oiler, “ that would toom the’well, apd 
there’s jimply enoug'h for oursels. 1 should tell 
you, too, that tlnee o’ tlienl is no Auld Lichts.” 

“Let that*make no, difference,” Gavin said 
grandly, but Jean changed bis message to: “A 
bowlful apiece to Auld Liclits ; all other denomi¬ 
nations one cupful.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Snecky Hobart, letting down 
the bucket, ‘‘ and we’ll include . atheists among 
other denominations.” The conversation came 
to Gavin and Margaret through the kitchen 
doorway. 

“ Dinna class Jo Cruickshanks wi’ me,” said 
Sam’j' Langlands the U.H. 

“ Xa, na,” said Cruickshanks the atheist, 
“ L’nf owor independent to be religious. I dinna 
gang to the kirk to cry, ‘ Oh, Lord, gie, gie, gie.’ ” 

“ Take tent o’ yoursel’, my man,’’ said Lang 
Tammas sternly, “ or you’ll soon be whaur you 
would neifer the warld for a cup o’ that cauld 
water.” 

“ Maybe you’ve ower keen an interest in the 
devil, Tammas.,” retorted the atheist, “ but, ony 

way, if it’s heaven for climate, it’s hell for com- 
„ >> ) 
p ;i »y- 

“ Lads,” said Snecky, sitting down on the 
bucket, “ we’ll send Mr. Dishart to Jo. He’ll 

• make another ltob Dow o’ him.” 

“ Speak mak' reverently o’ your minister,” 
said the precentor. “ He has the gift.” 

• “ I hinna naturally your solemn raspitig 
word, Tammas, but in the heart I speak in all 
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reverence. Lads,. the ifpnisteY lias, a word ! I 
tell you lie prays near like one giving orders.” 

“ At # ’ first,” Snecky ' con tin ued, “1 tlioelit 
lion king Candidate was til'd earnestest o’ them 
‘a’, and 1 diiina deny'lmt when*I saw him wi’ his 
head boweddike in prayer during.the singing I 
says to mysel’, ‘Thou art the man.’ Ay, but 
itetsy wraxed up her headland he wasna pray¬ 
ing. He was combing his hair wi’ his fingers on 
the sly.’” 

“ You kvn fine, Sneek,” said Oruickshanks, 
“that you said, ‘Thou, art the mini’ to ilka aue 
o’ them, lyid just voted for Mr. DisharU.because 
he jireaehed hinmost/’ 

“ I didna say it to Mr. Urquliart, tli^ ane 
that preached second,” feneck said. “ That was 
the lad that gaed through ither.” 

“ Ay,” said Susy Tibbits, nicknamed by 
TTaggart “ the Timidest Woman ” becafusc she 
once said she was too young to marry, “ but I 
was fell sorry for him, him just being over 
anxious. He began bonny, flinging himself, 
like ane inspired, at the pulpit Uoor, but after 
Hendry Munn pointed at it and cried out, ‘ lie 
cautious, the siieck’s loose,’ he a« gaetl to bits. 
What a coolness Hendry lias, though I suppose 
it w\is his duty, hint being kirk-oflicer.” 

“ We didna want a man,” Lang Tainmas said, 
“ that could bf; pift out by sic a*sma’ thing as that. 
Mr. LrquTiart was in sic a fpvel after ft that 
when he gies out the first line <V the hunder and 
nineteenth psalm for singing, says he, ‘ And so 
oil to the end.’ Ay, tliaf finished his chance.” ' 

“ The noblest o’ them to look at,” said 

• • 
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Tibbie Birse, “ was thatl .me frae Aberdeen, him 
that had sic a saft side to Jacob.” 

“Ay,” said Snecky, “ and I speireib at Dr. 
McQueen it I shourd vote for him. Looks 
like a genius, ernes he? ’ says the Doctor. ‘ Weel, 
then,’ says be, ‘ dinna vote for him, for my 
experience is that there’s no folk sic idiots as 
them’that looks like, geniuses. ’ ” 

“Sal,” Susy said, “it’s a guid thing we’ve 
settled, for 1 enjoyed sitting like a judge upon 
them so muckle that I sail- douilt it was a kind 
o’ sport to me.” 

“ It was no sport to them, Susy, I’se uphaud, 
but it is a blessing we’ve settled, and ondoubtedly 
we’ve got the pick o’ them. The only thing 
Mr. Dish art did that made me oneasy was 
his saying the word Caour as if it began 
w 1 a /r. 

“ Hi’ll startle you mair afore you’re done wi’ 
him,” the atheist said maliciously. “ I ken the 
ways o’ thae ministers preaching for kirks. Oh, 
they’re cunning. You was a’ pleased that Mr. 
Dishart spoke • about looms and webs, but, 
lathies, it was a trick. Ilka aue o’ thae young 
ministers has a sermon about looms for weaving 
congregations, and a second about beating swords 
into ploughshares for country places, and another 
on the great catch of lislies for fishing villages. 
That’s their stock-in-trade ; and just you wait 
and see if you dinna get the ploughshares and 
the fishes afore the month’s out. A minister 
preaching for a kirk is one thing, but a minister 
placed in’t may be a very different berry.” J 

“ Joseph Cruicksiianks,” cried the preceptor, 
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passionately, “none ,q-’ your u-d blas¬ 

phemy ! ” 

They all looked at Whamond, and he dug 
Jiis teet'n ii-ito his lips in shame. 

“ ilia’s swearing now said-the atheist. 

But Whamond was quick. 

“ Matthew, twelve and thirty-one,” he 
said. 

“ Dagont, Tammas,” exclaimed the haflled 
Cruickshanks, “you’re aye (juoting Scripture. 
How do you urt quote Feargus O’Connor?” 

Lads,” said foioc.ky, “ Jo basna heard--Mr. 
Dishart’s^ sermons. Ay, we get it. scalding 
when he comes to the sermon. 1 eanna thole 
a minister that preaches as if heaven was round 
the corner.” ’ ,■ 

“11 you’re hittipg at our minister, Snecky,” 
said Jpmes Cochrane, “ let me tell you tie’s 
a better man than yours.” 

“A better curler, 1 daresay.” 

“A better prajer.” 

“ Ay, he can pray for a black frost as if 
it was ane o’ the lfoyal Family. 1 ken his 
prayers ,* ‘ O Lord, let it hand for anither day, 
and kee]> the snaw awa’.’ Will you pretend, 
Joames, that Mr. J)uthie could make onythino 
o’*Boh Dow?” . 

I admit that Bob’s awakening was an 
extraordinary thing, and sojlicient to gie Mr. 
Dishart h name. But AI r.» Carfrae was hadled 
wi’ Bob too.” ' ' e 

“Joames, if you had been in our kirk that 
day Mr. Dishart preached for t you would he 
wearying the now for Sabbath, to be back in’t 
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again. As you ken, Unit wicked man there, 
Jo Cruiekshanks, got Kob .Dow, drucken, curs¬ 
ing, poaching Kob Dow, to come to tijn* kirk 
to annoy the minister’. Ay, he hadna been at- 
that work tor .ten' minutes when Mr. Dishart ‘ 
stopped in his Qrst prayer,and ga’e Rob a look. 

I couldna see the look, being in the precentor’s 
bo*, but as sure as death I felt it boring through 
me. Kob is hard wood, though, and soon he 
was at -his tricks again. Weel, the minister 
stepped a second time in the sermon, and so 
awful was the silence that ;t heap o’ the con¬ 
gregation* cou.ldna keep their seats. -» I heard 
Rob breathing quick and strong. Mr. Dishart 
had hjs arm pointed at Jiim a’ this time, and 
at hist lie says sternly, ‘Come forward.’ Listen, 
Joseph Cruickshanks, and tnhnble., Kob gripped 
the Ipbard to keep himsel’ frae obeying, and 
again -MV.'Dishart says, ‘Come forward,’ and 
syne Kob rose shaking, and tottered to the 
pulpit stair like a man suddenly shot into the 
Day of Judgment. ‘ You hulking man of sin,’ 
cries Mr. Dishart, not a tfck lleid, though Rob’s 
as big as three o’ him, ‘ sit down on the stair 
and attend to me, or I’ll step doun frae the 
pulpit and run you out of the house t oi 
God.’” 

“And since .that day,” said > Hobart, “Kob 
has worshipped Mr. Dishart as a man .that has 
stepped'out o’ the.’Bible. When the carriage 
passed this day w<5 was discussing the minister, 
and Sam’l Dickie wasna sure but what Mr. 
Dishart wore his hat uathcr far back on his 
head. You should hae seen Kob., ‘Mv 
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certie,’he roars, • ‘ there’:! the shine frae Heaven 
on that little minister’s lace, and them as 
says there’s no lias me to feelit.’ ” 
i “Ay, weel,” said the'U.P., rising, “ we’ll 
see how 1’ob wears—and h‘ow your minister 
wears too. 1 wouldtra like to, sit in a kirk 
whaur they daurna sine a paraphrase.” 

“The Psalms of David,” retorted Whamond, 
“ mount straight to heaven, but your para¬ 
phrases’ stieks to the ceiling o’ the kirk.!’ 

“You’ll a-bigoted set, Tammas Whamond, 
but 1 tell you tlfis, and it’s my last words to 
you the nicht, the day'll come when you’ll hae 
Mr. Duthie, ay, and even the U.P. minister, 
preaching in the Auld Licht kirk.” 

“And let this be my last words to* you,” 
replied the precentor, furiously ; “ that rather 
than see a UP. preaching in the Auld' I held 
kirk I would burn in hell fire for evei ! 

This gossip increased Gavin’s knowledge of 
tin 1 grim men with whom he had now to 
deal. Put as lie sat beside Margaret after she 
had gotip to bed, theirTalk was pleasant. 

“ You remember, mother,” Gavin said, 
“how 1 almost prayed for the,manse that was 
to give you an egg every morning. L have 
been telling dean ‘never to forget the egg.” 

“Ah, Gavin, things have,come about so 
much as we'wanted that I’m'a kind o’ troubled. 
It’s hardly natural, and I hope nothing'terrible 
is to happen now.” 

Gavin arranged her pillows as she liked 
them, and when he n^xt stole into the roohi 
in his stocking soles to look at her, lie thought 
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she was asleep. But sl.V>* was not. [ dare say 
slu; 'saw at that moment Gavin in his first 
frock, and Gavin in knickerbockers, and’ Gavin 
as hi> used to walk*’into the Glasgow room* 
from college, $11 Hill as real to her as the 
Gavin who laid a kirk. ’ 

The little minister took away the lamp to 
his own.room, shaking his fist at himself for 
allowing his mother’s door to creak. tie 
pulled, .up his blind. The town la) as 
still as salt. Hut a steady light showed in 
the south, and on pressing * his face against 

the windoiv he saw another in the wost. Air. 

% • 

Carfrae’s words about the night-watch came 
back to him. .Perhaps if had been on such a 
silent night as this that the soldiers marched 
into.Thrums. Would they Come again? 
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FIRST COMING OF XI IK KGY1T< AN WOMAN. 

A i.i:\KNKi) man says in a book, otherwise beau¬ 
tiful with truth, that villages an* family groups. 
To him,Thrums would only be a village, though 
town is tliQ word we have ever used, and this is 
not true of it. IJoubtless we have interests-in 
common, from which a'place so near (but the road 
is heavy)* as Tilliedrum is shut out' and we have 
an individuality of our own too, as if, like our 
red houses, we came from a quarry that supplies 
no other place. Hut we are not one family. 
In the old days, those of us who were.of'the 
Tenements seldom wandered to the Croft head, 
and if we did go there we saw men to whom we 
could not always £ive a name. To Hit from the 
Tanage brae to llaggart’s roady was to change 
one’s friends. A kir^-wynd weaver might kill 
his switie and Tillyloss not' know of it until 
boys ran westward hitting each other with the 
bladders. Only the voice of tin': dulsenu n could 
bo heard all over .Thrums at once. Thus even 
in a small place but a few outstanding persons 
are known tp everybody. /, ' 

In eight days (iavin’s figure was more fami¬ 
liar in Thrums than many tltyt, had grown bent 
in it. He had already been twice to the ceme¬ 
tery, lor a minister only reaches his new charge 
in time to attend a fu'ueral. Though short of 

r> 



stature he cast a great .jliadow.' He was so full 
of his duties, Jean said, that though he pulled to 
the. door as he left ttye’maijsc, he hadj>a$s«!d tlie 
currant bushes before it specked. He darted 
through cofirjtsj.and invented ways into awkward 
houses. Tf ^c*i did not inok up quickly he was ( 
round the corner. His visiting exhausted him 
only less than his zeal in the pulpit, from which, 
according to report, he staggered damp with 
persptra’tion tp the vestry, whei;e Hendry Munn 
wsiyig him like.a wet clout. A deaf lady, cele¬ 
brated for giving out her washing, compelled 
him to hMd her trumpet until she had peered 
into all his crannies, with the Shorter Catechism 
for a kjntern. Janet Duudas told him, in answer 
to his knock, that she could not abide him, but 
she* changed her, mind when he s;yd her garden 
vvas quite a show. The wives who exp’ected a 
visit Scrubbed their Hours for him, cleaned out 
their presses for him, put diamond socks on their 
bairns for him, rubbed their hearthstones blue 
for him, even tijlied up the garret for him, and 
triumphed over tin* 1 neighbours whose houses he 
passed by., For Gavin blundered occasionally 
by inadvertence’* as when In* gave dear old Betty 
Davie occasion to say bitterly:— , 

“ Ou ay, you can sail by my door and gang 
to Basic’s, but I’m ,thinking you would stop at 
mine too if 1 had a,brass handle oidt.”% 

So passed the first four weeks, and then came 
the fateful night *of the seventeenth of October, 
and with it the strange woman. Family wor- 
ship at the manse wax over, and Gavin was 
talking to his mother, who never crossed the 
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threshold save -to go' |lo church (though her 
activity at home was among the marvels -Jean 
s.ometiijies slip|)ed down' to the Tenements to 
'announce), when Weary world the policeman came 
to the door “ with Rob Dow’s compliments, and 
it you’re no wi’ me b£* ten o’clook’ I’m to break 
'out again.” Gavin knew what this meant, and 
at once set off for Rob’s. * 

“ You’ll let me gang a hit wi’ you,” the 
policeman entreated, “for till lhjb sent vne on 
this errand not a soul has spoken to me,,the 
day ; ay, mony a fine hae I spoken to, but not a 
man, woman, nor ba,irn would tling me : a word.” 

“ 1 often meant to ask you,” Gavin said as 
they went along the Tenements,, which quelled 
at that hour of roasted potatoes, “ why‘you-are 
so unpopular.” ’ k • 

“It’s because I’m police. I’m the first am 
that has ever been in Thrums, and tile Yei'y folk 
that appointed me,at a crown a week looks upon 
me as a disgraced man for accepting. It’s 
Gospel that my ain wife is short wi’ me when 
I’ve on ,my uniform, though 'weel she kens that 
I would rather hae stuck to the loom, if I hadna 
ha’en sic a queer richt leg. JMohody fuels the 
shame o’ my position as I do mysel’, but this 
is a town without pity.” 

“ It should be a consojation to you that 
you are discharging useful duties.” 

“ But I’m no. I’m doin^ harm. There’S 
Charles Dickson says that the very sicht o’ my 
uniform rouses his dander so muckle that it 
iflakes him break windows, though a peaccably- 
. disposed .man til.1 I was appointed. And what’s 
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tlu^use o’their haeingla’ policeman when they 
winna come to the loch-up after I lay hands 
on.them?” 

“ Do they say they won’t come ? 

“Say?. ^atdli them * saying onytliing! 
They just gfe.’me a wap.into the gutters. If 
they would speak I wouldna complain, for I’m’ 
n at’rally the sociahleat man in Thrums.” 

“ Rob, however, had spoken to you.” 

“•Because he had need o’ me. That was 
av Rob’s way, converted or no* converted, 
When lie was blind drunl! he would order 
me to see hiyi safe liame, but would.he crack 
vvi’ me ? Xa, na.” 

Wcaryworl/l, who wijs so called because of 
bis. forlorn way of muttering, “ It’s a weary 
warld, and nobody bides ift’t”a£ he went his 
melancholy rounds, sighed like one about to 
cry, aud’Gnvin changed the subject. 

“ Is the watch for the .soldiers still kept 
up? ” he asked. 

“ It is, but the watchers winna let me in 
aside tli (Mil. Ill let yoif see that for, yoursel’ 
at the head o' the Roods, for they watch there 
in the^iuld windmill.” 

Most of the Thrums lights were already 
out, and that in the windmill disappeared * as 
footsteps were l\ear<J. 

“ You’re desperate characters,’” tlje police¬ 
man efied, but got no answer. He changed 
his tactics. 

“ A tine nieht for the time o’ year,” he cried. 
No answer. * 

V But I wouldna wondei;,” he shouted, 
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“though we had raii'i li afore morning.” No 
answer. 

“ SuVely you could' -^ie me a word frae 
thint tlie door. You’re doing an unlawful 
•thing, hut I dinna'ken wha‘ yoy. are.” 

“You’ll swear to,'.that?” some one asked 
‘grullly. 

“ I swear to it, Peter.”* 

Weary world tried another six remarks in 
vain. ‘ * » 

“ Ay,” he said to the minister, “ tliat’s what 
it is to he an unpopular man.’ And now i’ll 
hae to turn hack, for the very anys tkat winna 
let me join them would he the first to com¬ 
plain if I gaed out o’ bounds.” 

flavin found Dow at New Zealand,'a ham¬ 
let of mud houses* whose tenants could . he 
seen oi» anv Sahhath morning washing 'tjiem- 
selves in the burn that trickled * lit ml by. 
Hob’s son, Mieah, # was asleep at the door, hut 
he brightened when he saw who was shaking him. 

“ My father put me out,” he explained, 
“because he’s daft Mr the* drink, and was 
fleid he would curse me. He hasna cursed 
me,” Micah added, proudly, /for an aught 
days come Sahhath. Hearken to him at his 
loohi. He daurifa take his feet off the 
treadles for fear o’ running sjraucht to the 
drink.” 

flavin went ip. The loom, and two* stools,- 
the one four-footed ;md the* other a buffet, 
were Rob’s most conspicuous furniture. A 
shaving-strap lmng oi^ the wall. The fire 
was out., but the trunk of a tree, charreij at 
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o\e end, showed’ hoV* he heated his house. 
He made a fire of peat, and on it placed one 
ejul of a tree trunk that plight be six 1,'ejt long. 
As the tree burned* away.it was pushed furtlier 
into the fireplace,’ and a roa’ring fire could always 
be got by kicking piAces of the smouldering 
wood and blowing them into flame with the 
bellows. When Rob saw the minister lie 
groaned relief and left his loom. iLe had been 
weaving, his teeth clenched,, his eyes on fire, 
fw seven hours. * 

“ I wasna flcid,” little ’’Micall said to the 
neighbours .afterwards, “,to gang in wi’ the 
minister. Tb'’s a fine man that. He didna 
ea’ yiy father names. . Na, he said, ‘ You’re a 
lvave* fellow, Rob,’ and he took my father’s 
handy he did. My fatlfer wa§ shaking after 
his, iecht wi’ the drink, and, says he, ‘Mr. 
DisltarV’he says, ‘if you’ll let me break out 
nows and nans, T could lyde straucht atween 
times, but 1 canna keep sober if I hinna a drink 
to look forrit to.’ Ay, my father prigged sair 
to get one fou day in \he month, aipl he said, 
‘ Syne if I die sudden, there’s thirty chances 
to ope that I gang to heaven, so it’s worth 
risking.’ But Mr. Dishart wouldna hear o’t, 
and he cries, ‘ No, by (rod,’ he cries, ‘we’ll 
wrestle wi’ tjie ,devil till we throttle him,’ 
and down him and my father gaed on their 
knees! . 

“ The minister prayed a lang time till niv 
father said his hunger for the drink was gone. 
‘ but.,’ he says, ‘ it swells up in me o’ a sudden 
ayy, and it may be back afpre you’re hanW 
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‘ Thon come to nte at oijco,’ says Mr. Dishari; 
but mv father says, ‘ Na, for it would haul me 
into tlrt* *pu]dic-house as if ( it had me at the 
ertd o’ a ropi', but I’ll, send the laddie.’ 

* “ You saw my father crying rt|ut minister 

back ? It was to gi(V him twa*‘ {found, and, 
says my father, ‘ (Jod helping me,’ he says, 
‘ I’ll droon mysel in the dam rather than let 
the drink master me, but in ease it should 
get hand o’ mi* .and I should dje drunk, it 
would be a miehty gratification ( to me to 
that you had the siller to bury me respect¬ 
able withitnt ony help frae the poor’s rates.’ 
The minister wasna for taking it at first, but 
lie took it when he saw how earnest my father 
was. Ay, lie’s a noble man. After lie gawd 
awa my father, made* me learn .the names o’ 
the apos’tles frae Luke sixth, and he says to 
me, ‘Miss out Bartholomew,’ he say's, r fitr lie 
did little, and pi*t flavin Dishart in his 
place.’ ” 

Feeling as old as he sometime^ tried to look, 
flavin fumed homewanf. Margaret was already 
listening for him. You may be sure .she knew 
his step. I think our steps vary \'is much e.s the 
liunjan face. My bookshelves were made by a 
blind man who could identify by their steps 
nearly all who parsed his window. Yet he has 
admitted b> me that lie could not tell wherein 
my steps differed* from others; and fbis I 
believe, though rejecting his boast that he could 
distinguish a minister’s step from a doctor’s, 
and even tell to which denomination the 
^ninister belonged. 
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I have sometimes Vsked myself what would 
have been Gavin’s future had he gone straight 
l\ome that night from Dow’s. ITc would* doubt¬ 
less have seen the Egyptian before mornii’i" 
broke, but she \tould not have come upon him 
like a witch. There -are, I dare say, many 
lovers who would never have been drawn to 
each other had they met for the first time, as, 
say, they' met the second time. But such 
dro'Miring is to no purpose. Gavin met Sanders 
V^ebster, the mole-catcher, and was persuaded 
by him to go home by Cadu'am Wood. 

(Savin tpok the path to Cadda/n, because 
Sanders told him the Wild Lindsays were there, 
a gypsy family that threatened the farmers by 
day afkl danced devilishly, it was said, at night. 
The little minister knew’them Joy repute as a 
racy of giants, and that not many persons would 
have cardl to face them alone at midnight, but 
he was feeling as one woundup to heavy duties, 
and meant to admonish them severely. 

Sanders, an old man who lived with his 
sister Nanny ’on* the eflge of the wpod, went 
with him, and for a time both were silent. But 
Sandyrs had something to say. 

“ Was you ever at the Spittal, Mr. Dishayt?” 
he asked. 


“ Lord Riutov^’s house at the top of Glen 
Quharity? No.” t 

“ Hat 1 you evur looked on.a lord? ” 


“ Or on an auld lord’s young leddyship? I 
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“ You surely Icon tlial liintoul’s aukl, aml f is 
to be married on a young leddysbip. She’s no’ 
a leddysbip yet, but they’re to be married soon, 
. so I may say I’ve seen a ‘leddysbip. Ay, an 
impressive sicbt. It was yesti'een,'’ • 

“ Is there a great difference in.tf.eir ages? ” 
“ As muekle as atween auld Peter Spens and 
bis wife, wba was saxteen <when be was saxty, 
and she was playing at dumps in the street 
when her man was waiting for her to make bis 
porridge. Ay, sic a diller doesna suit wi’ com¬ 
mon folk, but of coftrse earls can please tbemsels. 
l’intoul’s *o fond o’,the leddysbip,,’at is to be, 
that when she was at the school in Kdinbury 
be wrote to her ilka day. Kaythprine Cnynmie 
tolled me that, and she says aince you’re used,to 
it, writing letters is‘as easy as skinning molys. 
I dinna" ken what they can write sic a heap 
about, but I daur say be gies her bis \'iews on 
the Chartist agitation and the potato disease, 
and she’ll write back about the romantic sichts 
o’ Kdinbury and the sermons o’ the grand 
preacher^ slit 1 bears. 'Sal, though, time grand 
folk has no religion to speak o’, for they’re 
a* English kirk. You’re no’ sparing wlpit her 
leddysbip said to me ? ” 

“ What did she'say ? ” 

“ Wee], you see, there was ,a dancing bali 
on, and .Kaytherine Crumnue took me to a 
window whaur 1 <»ould stand un a llower-pot and 
watch tin; critturs whirling rAund in the ball 
like teetotums. What’s mair, sin; ]>ointed out 
the leddysbip that’s to. be to me, and I jn-t 
•glowered ,at her,, for thinks I, ‘Take your, till. 
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Senders, in id wliaur there ’s lords and leddyships, 
diniia waste a minute on colonels and honourable 
misses and sic like dirt.’ Ay, but what.wi’ i.ny 
ecu blinking at the blaze o’ candles,' 1 lost sieht 
o’ her till -all at aince somebody says at my lug, 

‘ Well, my .*.n/n, and who is the prettiest lady in 
the room?’ Mr. Dishart, it was her leddyship. 
She looked like a star.” 

“ And what did you do ? ” 

“ The first thing I did was to fail a IT the 
ilower-pot, but syne I came to, Hud says I, 
w'i a jtolite smirk, ‘ L’m thinking your leddy- 
sliij),’ says I ‘as you’re the bonniest yoursel’.” 

“ I see you are a cute man, Sanders.” 

“Ay, but that’s no’ a’. She lauched in a 
pleased way and tapped me wi’ her fan, and 
says she, ‘ Why do you think me the prettiest?’ 
i dhiha deny but what that staggered* me, but 
I thwcll*t a minute, and took a look at the other 
(pincers again, and syne I spys, michty sly like, 

‘ The other leddies,’ I says, ‘ has sic sraa’ feet.’ ” 
Sanders stopped here and looked doubtingly 
at Gavin. 

“ I canna make up my mind,” he said, 
“whether she*, liked that, for she rapped my 
knuckles wi’ her fan fell sair, and aff she gaed. 
Ay, I consulted Tamnias Ifaggart about it*and 
he says, ‘ Tin; flirty crittur,’ he says. What 
Would you say, Mr. Dishart?”* * , 

Gftvin managed to oseaye. without giving 
an answer, for here thrff""]roads separated. He 
did not find the Wild Lindsays, however. 
“Children of whim, of prodigious strength wlrile 
in t the open, but destined to wither quickly 
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in the hut air oh towns,1 they had, gone from 
Caddam, leaving nothing ot themselves behind 
but a .block mark burned, by their tires into 
the ground*! Thus 'they* ‘branded the earth 
through many counties until uome kour when 
the spirit of wandering again [j;Il on them, 
a'nd they forsook their hearths with as little 
compunction as the bird leaves its nest. 

(Javin had walked quickly, and he now 
stood silcMtly in the wood, his hat in his.lyind. 
In the moonlight the grass seemed tipped 
with hoar frost. Host of the' beeches were 
already bare, but the shoots, clustering round 
them, like children at their mothers’ skirts, 
still retained their leaves red and brown. 
Among the pines these leaves were as •iheon- 
gruous as a wedding-dress at a funeral, Gavin 
was standing on grass, but there were pa'iches 
of heather within sight, and broom,. aiuh 'the 
leaf of the blaeberry. Where the beeches hail 
drawn up the earth with them as they grew, 
their roots ran this way and that, slippery to the 
feet and looking like ‘disinterred bones. A 
squirrel appeared suddenly on the charred ground, 
looked doubtfully at Gavin to see ijf he was grow¬ 
ing there, and then glided up a tree, where it sat 
eyeifig him, and forgetting to conceal its shadow. 
Caddam was very still. At long intervals came 
from far away the whack of* mi axe on wood. 
Gavin was m a world byhimshjf, and this might 
be someone breaking intv it. « 

The mystery of woods by moonlight thrilled 
the little minister. His eyes rested on the 
ijhining roots, and he remembered vvluit had 
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boon told hiry of tlie legend of Caddam, buw once 
01 # a time it was a mighty wood, and a maiden 
nitst beautiful stood on‘its confines, parttiiig and 
unpaid, for a wicked *lnan’ pursued lier ; how ke 
drejv near, alid she ran ;r little way into the 
wood, and *lyf followed ^ier, and she still ran, 
and still he followed, until both were for eveh 
lost, and the bones,of her pursuer lie beneath 
a beech, but the lady may still he heard singing 
in t^e, woods if the night be line, for then she 
is a glad spirit, but weeping \vh'en there is wild 
wmd, for then she is but ft mortal seeking a 
way out«of the wood. 

The squirrel slid down the fir and was gone. 
The axe’s blows ceased. Nothing that moved 
was m sight. The wind that has its nest in 
try os was circling around* with many voices, 
that rtever rose' above a whisper, and w«re often 
but tJie*e»ho of a sigh. 

•^jpCiuvin ,Avas in the Cad^lain of past days, 
tvhT>re tTie beautiful maiden wanders ever, wait¬ 
ing for him who is so pure that he may iind 
her. He will Avauder o\1.t the tree-tojjs looking 
for her, with the moon for his lamp, and some 
night he wilL, hear her singing. The little 
minister drew a deep breath, and his foot 
snapped a brittle twig. Then he remembered 
who and where he was, and stooped to pick up 
his staff, lhit ht**did not pick it Mp k for as his 
•linger* wore closiryjf on it the Jady began to sing. 

Tor perhaps* a minftfe Gavin stood stock 
Gill, like an intruder. Then he ran towards 
*fhe singing, which seemed to come from AVinaY- 
ghoul, a straight road through Caddam that. 
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farmers use in summer, but leave jn tlie bade 
eud of the year to leaves and pools. In Windy- 
ghoul tli^re is either no wind or so much that (it 
rushes down the sieve like' 'an army, entering 
With a shriek of terror, and •escaping with a 
derisive howl. The inoon was , olossing the 
aVenue. But Gavin only saw the singer. 

She was still fifty yards away, sometimes 
singing gleefully, and again letting her body 
sway lightly as she came dancing up Wjynly- 
ghoul. Sooh she’ was within a few feet of the 
little minister, to whom singing', except when 
out of tun#, was a suspicious thing, and*dancing 
a device of the devil, this arm went out wrath¬ 
ful ly, and his intention was to pronounce sent¬ 
ence on this woman. *’* 

But she passed, unconscious of his presence, 
and he diad not moved nor spoken. Though 
really of the average height, she was »a Tittle 
thing to the eyes pf Gavin, who -always fijlt 
tall and stout except when he looked down. 
The grace of her swaying figure was a new 
thing in the world to*him. . Ohly while she 
passed did he see her as a gleam of 
colour, a gypsy elf poorly clad,, her bare feet 
Hashing beneath a short green skirt, a twig of 
rowan berries stuck carelessly into her black 
hair. Her face was pale. She had an angel’s 
loveliness. Gavfti shook. * * 

Still she danepd onwards*^ hut she was very 
human, for when s!it> came to muddy water 
she let her feet linger in it, and flung up 
hfir arms, dancing more wantonly than before. 

■ A diamond on her finger shot a thread of 




“ He triod to cry 'Woman!' sternly, but lost the word, for now she 
saw h\m, and laughed with her shoulders, and,beckoned to him" <j>. 1^. 
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■ fire over the pool. Chdouhted/j" s/e was the 
devil. 

J Gavin leaped into the avenue, and she heard 
him and looked behind. He tried to cry 
“ Woman 1 ” sternly, but lost the word, for now 
she saw hin./nrid laughed with her shoulders, 
and beckoned to him, so that he shook his fisc 
at her. She tripped on, but often turning her 
head beckoned and mocked him, and he forgot 
his dignity and his pulpit and all othe'r things, 
and ran after her. Up Wiudyghoul did he 
p’tirsue her, and it was w.ell that the precentor 
was not there to see. She reached the mouth of 
the avenue, and kissing her hand to Gavin, so 
that the ring gleamed again, was gone. 

TTie minister’s one thought was to find her, 
but he searched in vain. She might be crossing 
the hill on her way to Thrums, or perhaps she 
was still laughing at him from behind a tree. 
After a longer time than he was aware of, 
Gavin'realised that his boots were chirping and 
his trousers streaked with mud. Then he aban¬ 
doned the search and hastened homewards in a 
rage. 

From the hill to the manse the nearest way 
is down two fields, and the little minister de¬ 
scended them rapidly. ThVums, which is J red 
in daylight, was grey and still as the cemetery. 
He had glimpse’s”of several "of’its, deserted 
streets.' To the south the wp toll-light showed 
brightly, but iro other r was visible. So it 
seemed to Gavin, and then—suddenly—he lost 
the power to move. He had heard the horh. 
Thrice it sounded, and thrice it struck him , 
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to the heart. lie loftked again and saw a 
shadow stealing along the Tenements, th >n 
another, then half-a-dozeim lie remembered Mr. 
Carfrae’s words, “ If you ever hear that horn, 
I implore you to hasten to the square,” and in 
another minute he had reached tlm'Tenements. 

' Now again he saw the gypsy. She ran 
past him, half-a-score of men, armed with staves 
and pikes, at her heels. At lirst he thought they 
were chafing her, but they were following-her as 
a leader. Her eyes sparkled as she waved them 
to the square with her .arms. 

“ The soldiers, the soldiers 1 ” was + he uni¬ 
versal cry. 

“Who is that woman?” demanded Gavin, 
catching hold of a frightened old man. 

“ Curse the Eg\ ptian limmer,” the man 
answered, “she's egging my laddie on to fdclit.” 

“ Bless her rather,” the sou cried, “ for warn¬ 
ing us that the sqjers is coming. But your 
ear to the ground, Mr. Dishart, and you'll' hear 
the dirl o’ their feet.” 

The young man rushed away'to the square, 
flinging his father from him. Gavin followed. 
As he turned into the school wynd, the town 
drum began to beat, windows were thrown 
open, and sullen mf*n ran out of closes where 
women were screaming and trying to hold 
them back. c Aff the loot of ’the wynd Gavin 
passed Sanders Webster. 

“ Mr. Dishart,” tfitNnolc-cateher cried, “ hae 
you seen that Egyptian ? May I be struck 
dcfad if it’s no’ her little leddyship.” 

But Gavin did not hear him. 
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A WAUL IKK C^aITKR, CULMINATING IN THE FLOUTING 
OF THE MINISTER BY THE WOMAN. 

•‘Mr. Dish art ! ” 

Jean had clutched at Gavin in Bank Street. 
Her*hair was streaming, and'.her wrapper but 
hijlf buttoned. ■ 

“Oh, Mr. Dishart, look at the mistress! I 
couldna keep her in the manse.” 

Gavin saw his mother beside him, bare¬ 
headed,, trembling. 

‘ “ How could I sit still, Gavin, and the 
town dull o’ the skirls of womeh and.bairns? 
Oh,'Ga,vin, what can I do for them? They 
will suffer most this night.” 

As Gavin took her hand lie knew that Mar¬ 
garet felt for the people more than he. 

“But you> must go home, mother,” he 
said, “ and leave me to do my duty. I will 
take you myself if you will not go with Jean. 
Be careful of her, Jean.” 

“ Ay, will I,” Jean answered, then bdrst 
into tears. “ Mr. Dishart,” she cried, “ if they 
take my fathet they’d best take* my mither 
too.” , 

The twQ women went back to the manse, 
where Jean re-lit the fire, having nothing 
else to do, and boiled the kettle, while Mar¬ 
garet wandered in anguish from room to room. 
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Men nearly naked ran past Gavin, seeking 
to escape from Thrums by the fields he had 
descended. When he shouted to them they only 
, r«Mi faster. A Tiliyloss weaver whom he tried 
tb stop struck him savagely and .sped past to 
the square. In Bank,'Street, wl\Gh was full 
of people at one moment and empty the next, 
the minister stumbled over old Charles Yuill. 

“ Take me and welcome,” Yuill cried, mis¬ 
taking Gavin for t the enemy. He had- .only 
one arm through the sleeve of his jacket, and 
his feet were hare. ' 

“I am Mr. Dishart. Are the soldiers 
already in the square, Yuill ? ” 

“They’ll be there in ;i minute.”, 

The man was so weak that Gavin had to 
hold him. 

“ Be *a man, Charles. You have nothing 

. r O 

to fear. It is not such as you the soldiersdiavc 
come for. If need, he, 1 can swear that you 
had not the strength, even if you had the will, 
to join in the weavers’ riot.” 

“ For ,Godsake, Mr.* Dishart, ’’ Yuill cried, 
his hands chattering on Gavin’s coat, “ dinna 
swear that. My laddie was in tke thick o.’ the 
riot; and if lie’s ta’en there’s the poor’s-house 
gaping for Kitty and*me, for J couldna weave halt 
a web a week. If there’s a warrant agin ouy- 
hody o’ tliQ. mlmcV Yuill, swear it’s me; swear 
I’m a desperate character, sCycar I’m riiiehty 
strong' for all I look palsied; attd if when they 
take me, iny courage breaks down, swear the 
rmfir, swear I confessed my guilt to you on 
the Book.” 
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As YuilJ spoke th<5 quick rub-a-dub of a 
drum was beard. 

n” Tile soldiers ! ” 'Gavin let go hjs hjfld of tlie 
old man, wlu^ hastened away to give himself up. 

“That’s yo the sojcrs,’ said a woman ; “ it*s 
the folk gttUieriiig in 'the square. This ’ll be 
a watery Sabbath in Thrums.” 

, “ Hob Dow,” sbjouted Gavin, as Dow flung 

past with a scythe in his hand, “ lay down 
tliaj. scythe.” % 

“ To hell wi’ religion!” Rob retdrted, fiercely; 
“it spoils a’ tfdng.” 

“ Li»y dywn that scythe ; I comnyamb-yvAi.” 

Rob stopped undecidedly, then cast the 
scytjie 1 rom.him, but, its rattle on the stones 
y as more than he could bear. 

. “ I winna,” he cried, and, # picking it up, 

ran to the square. * 

An* upper window in Hank Street opened, 
and Dr. McQueen put out, his head. He was 
smoking as usual. 

“Mr. Dishart,” he said, “you will return 
home at once*f you are* a wise man ; ,or, better 
still, come in here. You can do nothing with 
these people tonight.” 

“ 1 can stop their fighting.” 

“ You will only make "black blood between 
them and you,” 

“ Dinna heed* him, Mi. Dishaflt/’.eried some 
wonidi. , . 

“ You^1 1 ad Uetter luA'd him,” cried a man. 

“ I will not desert my people,” Gavin said. 

“ Listen, then, to my prescription,” the 
doctor replied. “ Drive that gypsy lassie out of 
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the town before the soldiers reach it. She is fir¬ 
ing the men to a red-heat through sheer devilry.” 

“ hili£‘ brocht the news, or we would have 
been nipped in our beds,” some people cried. 

* ‘ Does any one“know who she is ?” Gavin 

demanded, but all shook their.-, heads. The 
Egyptian, as they called her, had never been 
seen in these parts before. 

“Has any other person seen the soldiers ? ” 
he asked. “ Perhaps this is a false alarm-,’.’-. 

“Several have seen them within the last 
'few minutes,” the doctor answered. “ They 
can;.. 0011 Tilliedruin, and were advancing 
on us from the south, but when they heard 
that we had got the ajarm they stopped at the 
top of the brae, near T’nuwhead’s farm - Ma,n, 
you would take these* things more coolly if you 
smoked.” 

“Show me this woman,” Gavin - said 
sternly to those wlg> had been listening. Then 
a stream of people carried him into the square. 

The square has altered little, even in these 
days of enterprise, wlftm Tilly hiss has become 
.Newton Hank, and the Craft Head Croft Ter¬ 
race, with enamelled labels oh- them for the 
guidance of slow people, who forget their 
address and have 'to run to the end of the 
street and look up every tiin^ they write a 
letter. Tlie ’stohes on which* the butter-wives 
sat have disappeared, and wjth them the clay 
walls and the outside stairs. Gone;- too, is the 
stair of the town-house, from the top of which 
the drummer roared the gossip of flic* week on* 
Sabbaths to country folk, to the scandal of all 
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who knew that the pv<>]>or thing on that day 
is- to keep your blinds down; but the town- 
horNEsitself, round .arid 1 yd, still nuikoj vxit to 
the south troublesome, ^horever streets mebt 
the squarb th<;re* is a house in the centre of 
them, and flms the heart of Thrums is a box, 
in which the stranger finds himself suddenly, 
wondering at first how he is to get out, and 
presently how he got in. 

*f<J Gaviy, who never belb^e had seen a score 
- ©£ people in tlyi square at once, here was a sight 
strange and terrible. A’ndnhv Struthers, an <>HI 
soldier, Stood on the outside stair ofV'hc u/wh- 
house, shouting words of command t6 some titty 
weavers, many of them scantily clad, but all 
armed*with pikes and poles. Most were known 
to the little minister, but* they jvorc faces that 
wet^‘ new to him. New-comers joined the body 
every' hutment. If the drill was clumsy the 
men were fierce. Hundred;* of people gathered 
around, some screaming, some shaking their 
fists at the old soldier, many trying to pluck 
their relatives out of danger. Gavin.could not 
see the Egyptian. Women and old men, fight¬ 
ing dor the pbVsession of his ear. implored him 
to disperse the armed band. He ran up, the 
town-house stair, and in a moment it had 


beeomeNa pulpit. , 

“ Dinna dare, to interfere, Sir.* Dishart,” 
Ntrutfiers Arid savagely. • 

“ Andrew Sh rut hers*,” said Gavin solemnly, 
“ in the name of God I order you to leave me 
alone. If you don’t,” he added ferociously, 
■:'U1 fling you over the stair.” 
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“ ])inna hecfl him, Andrew,” some one 
shouted; and another cried, “He canna under¬ 
stand ' ojir « sull'erings,; he, lias dinne 11 'ilka 

<%■” , "s 

Struthers faltered, however, a,ud Gavin cast 
his eye over the armed Mien. * " 

“ Rob How,” he said, “ William Carmichael, 
Thomas Whamond, Willia'm Munn, Alexander 
Hobart, Lenders llaggart, step forward.” 

These were Auld Lichts, and. whei'i ‘they 
found that the minister would, not take ki: 
r‘i('s off them, they obeyed, all save Rob 
DoV '•••■* . - ‘ 

“Never mind him, Rob,” said the atheist, 
Cruickshanks, “ it’s better playing cards in hell 
than singing psalms in heaven.” 

“ Joseph Cruickshanks,” responded Gavin 
grimly, f ‘ you will lind no cards down there.” 

Then Rob also came to the foot of the 'stair. 
There was some nngry muttering from the 
crowd, and young Charles Yuill exclaimed, 
“ Curse you, would you lord it ower us on 
week-day«; as weel as on Sabbaths?” 

“ Lay down your weapons,” Gavin said to 
the six men. 

.They looked at each other. Hobart slipped 
his pike behind his back. 

“ I hae no weapon,” he sajil slily. 

“ Let me hae my lling .this nidlit,” Dow 
entreated, “and Ml promise'to bid'! sober for 
a twelvemonth.” 

t “Oh, Rob, Rob!” the minister said bitterly, 
“ are you the man I prayed with a few hours 
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The scytlm fell from.Iid/s hands, 
t “ Down wi’ your pijms,” lie roared to his 
comnTf vons. “ o r 1’U, ly-ain.you wi’ lljemV’* 

“ Ay, lay fheni down,” ^he precentor whis¬ 
pered, “hut kc*‘p your hyt on them. ’ 

Then themiinister, who was shaking with, 
excitement, though ho did not know it, 
stretched forth his ‘arms for silence, and it 
came so suddenly as to frighten the people in 
fhe iTPi^hbouKing streets. 

• “If he prays we’re done for,” cried young 
Charles Yuill, but even in tint hour rnanv <V 
the peoplft un*bonneted. . * 

“ Oh, Thou who art the Lord of hosts,” 
Oavh>prayed, •“ we are in Thy hands this night. 

• These are Thy people, and they have sinned, 
but TJiou art a merciful God, ;wid they were 
sore .tried, and knew not what they did. To 
Thee, * our* God, we turn for deliverance, for 
without Thee we are lost.” • 

The little minister’s prayer was heard all 
round the square, and t many weapons were 
dropped as an Anhui to it. 

' “ If you light,” cried Gavin, brightening 

as lie* heard the clatter of the iron on the 
stones, “your wives and children may be shot 
m the streets. These soldiers have come for a 
dozen ofNmu ; »wjll you be benefited if they 
.take away mhundred ? ” 

“ Oil, helrken^t® him,” cried many women. 

“I winna,” answered" a man, “ for I’m ane 
2’ the dozen. Wliaur’s the Egyptian ? ” 
“Here.” 

*JGavin sjaw the crowd open, *and tljo woman 
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of Windvghoul come out of it, ‘and, while ho 
should, have denounced her, he only blinked, 
for once more her •love'jiuess struck \irvi full 
in the eyes. She/was beside ium on the stair 
before he became a minister agiwti, 

“How dare you,* woman ?”* he cried; but 
she flung a rowan berry at him. 

“ If I were a man,” she exclaimed, address¬ 
ing the people, “ I wouldna let mysel be 
catched like a mouse in a traj).” 

“ We winna,” some answered. e 

.What kind o’ women are you,” cried the 
Egy I*H her face gleaming as she tinkled to her 
own sex, “ that bid your men folk gang to ga-d 
when a hold front would lead them to .safety ? 
I)u you want to be Jiusbandless and hameless ?” 

“ Disperse, I command you.!” cried, <i:rvin. 
“ This abandoned woman is inciting you to. riot.” 

“ Duma heed this little man,” the Egyptian 
retorted. * 

It is curious to know that even at that 
anxious moment G^vin wimyd because she 
called lfim little. 

“She has the face of a mischief-maker,”" nc 
shouted, “and her words are evil.” 

r “ k on men and women o’ Thrums,” she 
responded, “ ken that I wish you wool by the 
service I luje done you this jiieht. ’.V r ha tel led 
you the^ojers was coming?.” 

“ It was you*; it, was yofi'” - v 

“Ay, and rnony a mile I ran to bring the 
•news. Listen, and I’ll tell you mair.” 

“She has a false tongue,” Gavin cr.ed; 
listen‘.not to’ the hra/.en woman ” 
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"Wliat 1 have to tgjf,” she’said, “is as true 
aKavhat I’ve tolled already, and how true that 
is y’niyiikon. T£oit’re .wondering lyoW the 
sojers has ciipm to a st^p at the tap o* 
the brae histiiqd'.' o’ inarching on the town. 
Here’s the iVuso-n. Tiny agreed to march 
s<rancht to the square it tin* alarm wasna given, 
huj; it was they were to break into small 
bodies and surround the town so that you 
eouhWi* get put. That’s what they’re doing 

At this the screams • wefe redoubled, and' 
many m«?n «lifted the weapons tliey had 
dropped. 

^ ,V tyl ieve lvw not,” cried (lavin. “ How 
.could a wandering gypsy know all this?” 

.“Ay, how can you "ken?” some de- 
mandeif. 

" it’s*enough that 1 do ken,” the Egyptian 
answered. “And this mair« 1 ken, that the 
captain of the soldiers is confident he’ll nab 
every one o you that’s wanted unless you do 
one tiling.” 

“ What is’t?” 

“ I£ you a’ mn different ways you’re lost, 
hut. if you keep thcgither you’ll be able |o 
toree a road into the country, whaur you can 
’•'■atter. NHiat’s jvha^ lie’s tleid you’ll do.” 

“ Then r^s what we will d«>.” * 

"tt *is \J|tat yq,u will not «do,” (lavin said 
]>usijA>nately.' “ The trutlf is not in this wicked 
"/man.” 

“'Vlhit scarcely had he spoken when hi' knew 
startling news had reached the square. 
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A murmur arose on ,tl 10 skirts- of the m»/o 
and swept with the roar of the sea te wauls 
the Join-house. A t detftc\jment of tlie. roidiers 
Vere marching dp wn the Btjpds lroui the 
north. 

“There’s some coming frae-The east-town 
end,” was the next intelligence, “and they’ve 
gripped Sanders Webster, and auld Charles 
Yuill has gien hinisel’ tip.” 

“You see, you see,” the g\psy said,* Hash¬ 
ing triumph at Gavin. t , 

“ Lav down ‘youi weapons,” Gavin cried, 
but his jjower over .the people had, gone. 

“The Egyptian spoke true,” they shouted; 
“ dinna heed the minister.” 

Gavin tried to seize the gypsy" by .the. 
shoulders, but she slipped past him down.the 
stair, hnd crying “Follow me!” ran .round 
the town-house and down the brae. ' ■ 

“ Woman ! ” ke shouted after her, but she 
only waved her arms scornfully. The people 
followed her, many of the men still grasping 
their weapons, but all in * disorder. Within 
a minute after Gavin saw the gleam of 
ring on her finger, as she waved her . hands, 
hy and Dow were alone in the square. 

“She’s an awfit’ woman that,” Hob said 
“ I saw her lauching.” 

Gav*i ground his teeth. t / 

“ Hob Dow,’*’ he said, slowly, % if I* had not 
found Christ I would haVe throttled that 
woman. You saw how she flouted me?” 
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is WHICH TilE SUpIMERS meet the amazons of 
THRUMS*. 

Dow looked shamefacedly at the minister, and 
then sot off up the square. 

“ Where are you going, Hob 2 ” 
r --.‘Togie myself up. 1 maun do somethin" 
to let you see there’s one man' in Thrums that 
lias mair faith in you’than in a lliskmahoy.” 

“ And only one, Hob. Hut I don’t know 
that they want l o arrest you.” 

“Av,* I had a hand in tying the polissman 
to the ” 

“ 1, want to hear nothing about that,” Gavin 
said, quickly. 

“ Will 1 hide, then ?” 

“I dare not advise you to do that. Tt 
would he wrong.” 

Half a score of fugitives tore past tin town- 
iuV.se, and wen* out of sight without a cry. 
There was a tread of heavier feet, and a dozen 
soldiers, with several policemen and two pri¬ 
soners, appeared suddenly on the north side of 
the square. 

“ Hob,” ' reied the minister in desperation, 
'runf” * 

Yviwn tire soldiers reached the town-house, 
where they locked up their prisoners, Dow was, 
inking eastward, and Gavin running down 
-he br.ae. 
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“ They’re fechting,” lie was told, “ thqy’ 
f editing on the brae, the sojers is tiring, ajv,|d * 
kilhifU” 

J hit this was an exaggeration. 

The brae, though short, very steep. There 
is a hedge on one side of it, f'nn which the 
land falls away, and on the other side a hillock. 
Gavin reached the scene to si>e the soldiers 
marching down the brae, guarding a small body 
of policemen. The armed weavers were retreat¬ 
ing before' them. A hundred women or more 
were on the hillock, shrieking and gesticulating. 
Gavin joined them, calling on them rot to fling 
the stones they had begun to gather. 

The armed men broke into a rabble, flung ' 
down their weapons, and fled back towards the,, 
town-house. Here Lucy almost ran against the 
soldiers in the square, who again forced them 
into the brae. Finding themselves about to bo 
wedged between the two forces, some crawled 
through the hedge, where they were instantly 
seized by policemen. Others sought to climb 
up the hillock and then escape into the 
country. The policemen clambered after them , 
The men were too frightened to fight, but a 
woman seized a policeman by the waist and 
flung him head foremost among the soldiers. 
One of these shouted “Fire!” but the captain 
cried “Ho.” Then came showers of missiles 
from the women. They stood their ground 
defended the retreat of'the seated men. 

Who Hung the first stone is not known, bn 
ft is believed to have been the Egyptian. Tilt 
policemen were recalled, and the whole body 
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ordered to advance down ’the brae. Thus the 
weavers who had not escaped at once were 
driven . before them, and soon hemmpd in 
between the two bodies of soldiers, when they 
were easily , captured. But ‘ for two minutes 
there was a 4-hjek shower,,of stones and clods 
of earth. 

It was ever afterwards painful to Gavin to 
recall this scene, but less on account of the 
, showej', of stones than because ,of the flight of 
one divit in it. He had been watching the 
haiiclsome young captain, Hallrwell, riding-with 
his men; admiring him, too, for his Coolness. 
This coolness exasperated the gypsy, who twice 
Hung at Halliwell and missed him. He rode 
§n smiling contemptuously. 

‘‘ Oh, if I could only ding straight! ” the 
Egyptian moaned! 

Then »h<? saw the minister by her side, and 
in the tick of a clock something happened that 
can never be explained. For the moment Gavin 
was so lost in misery over the probable effect of 
the night’s rioting that he’ll ad forgotten.where 
G> ;was, Suddenly the Egyptian’s beautiful face 
, was close to his, and she pressed a divit into his 
hand, at the same time pointing at the officer, 
and whispering “ Flit him.” 

Gavin -flung the clod of earth, and hit 
Halliwell on. the head. ’ ' e 

• I say* I Ci.nuot explain this, I tell what 

happened,, and add ■•with thankfulness that only 
the Egyptian witnessed the deed, (km, I 
suppose, had flung the divit before he could 
stay his hand. Then he shrank in horror. 
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“ Woman ! ”, lie cried again. 

“ You are a dear,” s'he said, and vanished. 

I>v< tlie time Gavin was breathing freely 
again the lock-up was eiammed with prisoners, 
and the Riot Act had been read from the town- 
house stair. It is still remertibj^red that the 
' baron-bailie, to whom this duty fell, had got no 
further than, “ Victoria, Ijy the Grace of God,” 
when the paper was struck out of his hands. 

When a stirring event occurs up Jiero we 
smack our lips over it for months, and so L 
could -xt ill write >ia history of that memorable*" 
night in Thrums. I could tell how t ( he doctor, 
a man whose shoulders often looked as if 
they had been caught in a shower of tobacco 
ash, brought me the news to the schom-house, 
and how, when I Crossed the fields to dum- 
founder Waster Lunny with it, I found Birse, 
the post, reeling off the story to Ijiia ,a£ fast 
as a fisher could ( let out line. I know who 
was the first woman on the Mary well brae to 
hear the horn, and how she woke her husband, 
and who heard it first at the Denhead and the 
Tenements, with what they immediately sa,Rl, 
and did. I had from Dite Deuchar’s own lips 
the curious story of his sleeping placidly 
throughout the “whole disturbance, and on 
wakening in the morning yoking to^diis loom 
as usual; and also his statement that such ill- 
luck was enough to shakfe a irn/n’s iaith i» 
religion. The police had * knoVledge that 
enabled them to go straight to the 1) c/uses of 
the weavers wanted, but they sometimes brought 
away the wrong man, for such of the people 
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as did not escape* from,the to\Vn had swopped 
houses for the night—a trick that served them 
better, than all tlieif drilling on tin? liiih* Old 
Yuill’ s son escaped by burying himself in a 
peat-rick, and, Suiecky Hobart by pretending 
that he wasV^ack of potatoes. Less fortunate, 
was Sanders Webster, the mole-catcher already 
mentioned. Sanders* was really an innocent 
man. He had not even been in Tliruin^ on the 
night.of the ,rising against the manufacturers, 
but thinking that the outbreak was to be left 
unpunished, he wanted his snare in the* glory 
of it. Si» ha had boasted cvf being a ringleader 
until many believed him, including the authori¬ 
ties. Jlis braggadocio .undid him. He was 
.ruri to enrth in a pig-sty,gpul got nine months. 
With the other arrests I need not concern my¬ 
self, for they have no part in the story of the 
little minister. 

While Gavin was with ^he families whose 
breadwinners were now in the lock-up, a cell 
that was usually crammed on fair nights and 
empty for the rest of \hc year, the* sheriff 
and ilalliwell were in the round-room of the 
town-house, not*m a good temper. They spoke 
loudly, and some of their words sank into tjie 
cell below. 

“ The* whole , thipg has been a fiasco,” the 
sheriff was heard shying, “owing to our failing 
Co take 'then* by surprise. Why, tliree-fourths 
of those- taken will have? to lie liberated, and 
we I lave let the worst offenders slip through, 
6ur bands.” 

“Well,” answered Halli well,, who wsis wear- 

» • 

r 
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ing a heavy eloak, ‘ ‘ I have brought your 
policemen into the place, and that is all I 
undeytq 1 'ok to do.” ' ~ 

- “ You brought them', but at the expense 

of alarming the country-side. L wish we had 
come without you.” . 

“Nonsense! My men advanced like ghosts. 
Could your police have come down that brae 
alone to-night ? ” 

“Yes, because it would have been deserted. 
Your soldiers, 1 tell you, have done the mis; 

' chief. "^nThis woman,, who, so many of our 
prisoners’admit, brought the news of ovr coming, 
must either have got it from one of your men 
or have seen them on the march.” 

“ The men did not know their destination. 
True, she might ha\Y seen us despite our ore- 
cautions, but you forget that she tola them 
how we were to act in the event oh our being 
seen. That is wh"t perplexes me.” 

“ Yes, and me too, for it was a close secret 
between you and me and Lord liintoul and 
not half-a-dozen others.” 

“ Well, find the woman, and we shall get 
the explanation. If she is still-in the town she 
cannot escape, for my men are everywhere.” 

“ She was seen ten minutes ago.” 

“Then she is ours. 1 gay. liiach/if I were 
you 1 would set all my prisoners free and take 
away a cartload.of their wives instead.* I have 
only seen the backs of’ the men of Thrums, but, 
on my word, I very nearly ran away., -from the 
women. Hallo! 1 believe one of your police 
has caught our .virago single-handed.” 
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So Halliwell exclaimed, hearing some one 
shout, “ This is the rascal! ” But it was not 
the Egyptian who was' then thrust ipt# the 
round-room. It vvas* John Dunwoodie, look* 
ing very sly. * t Probably there was not, even 
in Thrums,'cannier ‘man than Dunwoodie. 
His religious views were those of Cruickshanks, 
but he went regularity to church “on the off- 
chance of there being a God after all; so I’m 
safe, whatever side may be wropg.” 

“ This is ‘the man,” explained a policeman, 
“who brought the alarm. He admits^irimself 
having been ip Tilliedrum just before we started.” 

“ Your name, my man ? ” the sheriff de¬ 
manded. 

“lV.miclit be John Dunwoodie,” the tin- 
smith answered cautiously.* 

“ Dut is it ? v 
“l.ditnua say it’s no.” 

“ You were in Tilliedrum this evening ? ” 

“ I miclit luxe been.” 

“ AVere you ? ” 

“ I’ll swear to nothing!” 

“AVhynot?” 

“ Because I’m-a canny man.” 

“ fnto the cell with him,” Halliwell crit;d, 
losing patience. 

“Leave him to me,” said the sheriff. “I 
understand the sort of man. Now, TXwiwoodie, 
what wore ypu doing in Tilliedrum ? ” 

“ I was taking my laddie down to be pren- 
ticed to a writer there,” answered Dunwoodie^ 
falling into the sheriff’s net. 

“ What are you yourself? ” 
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“ I iniclit be'a tinsmith tu trade.” 

“And you, a mere tinsmith, dare to tell 
me th;£t ;u lawyer was 'willing to take your 
son into his offjce? Be cautious, I)un- 
‘woodie.” r ,r 

“ Weel, then, the. laddie’s highly edicated 
and T liae siller, and that’s how the writer was 
to take him and make a gentleman o’ him.” 

“ I learn from the neighbours,” the police¬ 
man explained, “ that this is partly true,- but 
what makes us suspect him is this. He left the. 

' laddie-'ttY Tilliedrhm, and yet when be came 
home the- first person he sees at the -fireside is 
the laddie himself. The laddie had run home, 
and the reason plainly was that he hacjl heard 
of our preparations and wanted to alarm the. 
town.” . 

“There seems something in this, Dumvoodie,” 
the sheriff said, “ and if you cannot explain it I 
must keep you in custody.” 

“ I’ll make a clean breast o’t,’’ Dunwoodie 
replied, seeing that in this matter truth was 
best. “ The laddie was terrible against being 
made a gentleman, and when he saw the kind o’ 
life he would hue to lead, clean hands, clean 
dickies, and no gutters on his breeks, his heart 
took mair scunner at genteelity than ever, 
and he ran luime. Ay, I w,as mad when I saw 
him ate the fireside, but ’he says to me, 

‘ How would you.like to be ^gentleman yoursel’, 
father?’ he says, and that go affected-me ’at 
I’m to gie him his ain way.” 

Another prisoner, Dave Langlands, was con-' 
fronted with Dynwoodie. 
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“ John Dnnwoodie’s as innocent as I am 
inysel,” Dave said, “and I’m most middy 
innocent. It wasna «Jo*lm but tin* Do}*ptian 
tliat gave the alarm. * L tell you wliat, sheriff, 
if it’ll make nje innocenter-like I’ll picture the 
Egyptian to* you just as, I saw her, and syne 
you’ll be able to catch her easier.” 

“ You are an honest fellow,” said the sheriff. 

“ I only wish I had the whipping of him,” 
grov;U'd IIal 1 iwell, who was, of a generous 
nature, 

“For wliat* business, had she,” wLdinued 
Dave righteously, “ to meddle in other folks’ 
business ? She’s no a Thrums lassie, and so I 
say, ‘ Let the ljiw take itij course on her.’ ” 

“ Will you listen to such a cur, Riacli ? ” 
aslced Halliwell. 

“ Certainly. ' Speak out, Langlands.’* 

“ Woel. then, I was in the windmill the 
niclit.” 

“ You were a watcher ? ” 

“I happened to be in the windmill wi’ 
another man,”* Dave wdnt on, avoiding the 
officer’s question. 

“ y/hat was-his name?” demanded Halli¬ 
well. 

“ It was the Egyptian I was to tell you 
about,” Dave said, looking to the sheriff. 

“ Ah, yes, you'only tell tales *abo\it .women,” 
said Halliwejl. 

“ Strange women,” corrected Dave. “ Wecl, 
we was there, and it would maybe be twal 
o clock, and we was speaking (but about lawful 
thing^s) when we heard some any running yont 
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the road. I keeked through a ho?e in the dour, 
and I saw it was an Egyptian lassie ’at I had 
novel*' cJappcd eon on, af'ote. She saw the licht 
in the window, nnd f she cried, ‘ Hie, you billies 
in the windmill, the sojers is.earning ! ’ I fell 
,in a iticlit, but the other man o polled the door, 
and again she cries, ‘ The sojers is coming; 
(piick, or you’ll be ta’en. 1 ' At that the other 
man up wi’ his bonnet and ran, but I didna 
make oft’ so smart.” " ■ • 

“ You had to pick yourself up first,” spg- 
g'cstc<rti\e officer. *' 

“Sal, it was tlie lassie picked uu3 up; ay, 
and she picked up a horn at the same time.” 

“ ‘ 111 aw on that,’ she cried, ‘and alaym the 
town.’ But, sheriff, X didna do’t. Na, I had- 
ower muckle inspect tor the law.” 

“In other words,” said Hal li well, “ yop also 
bolted, and left the gypsy to blow' the horn 
herself.” 

“ I dinna deny but what I made my feet my 
friend, but it wasna her that blew the horn. 

I ken that, for I looked back'and saw her trying 
to do’t, but she couldna, she didna ken the 
way.” 

“ Then who did blow it? ” 

“ The first man she met, I suppose. We 
a’ kent that the horn was to be the signal 
except Wearywarld. He’s police, so we kept it 
frae him.” 

“ That is all you saw of the woman ? ” 

, “ Ay, for I ran straucht to my garret, and 

there your men took me. Can I gae hame now, 
sheriff?” 
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“ No, you cannot. > 'Describe the woman’s 
appearance.” 

“•She had a heap’o’T'pwan berries Jtuck in 
Tier hair, and,, I think, she had on a green 
wrapper and ;i .red shawl. She had a most' 
extraordinaf* face. L canna exact describe it, 
for she would he lauchin’ one second and syn<3 
solemn the next. I kdl you her face changed as 
quick as you could turn the pages o’ a hook. 
Ay,. *hfcre copies Wearywarld, to spealc up for 
^e.” 

Weary world entered -cheef fully. 

“ This is the local policeman,” a Iklliedrum 
officer said; “we have been searching for him 
everywhere, and only found him now.” 

. “ Wlicre have you been? ” asked the sheriff, 

wrath fully. * 

r\vi iaur m'aist honest men is at this hour,” 
replied 'Weary world; “in my bed.” 

“ How dared you ignore, your duty at such 
a time ? ” 

“ It’s a long story,” the policeman answered, 
pleasantly, in antiuipatioh of a talk at Ijist. 

“ Answer me in a word.” 

‘•In a word!” cried the policeman, quite 
crestfallen. “ It canna be done. You’ll need 
to cross-examine me, too.’ It’s my lawful 
richfc.” , , 

“ I’ll take you to the TifliedVutn gaol for 
your sffiare* in this night’s work if you do not 
speak to the purpose. ’Why did you not hasten 
to our assistance ? ” 

“ As sure as death I never kent you was 
heqe. I was up the Hoods on, my rounds when 
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I heard an awfp’ din >dbwii‘in the square, and 
thinks 1, there’s rough characters about, and 
the plane for honest folk, is their bed. So to 
ivy lied ‘I gaed, and 1 was in’t when your men 
gripped me.” 

“ We must see into this "before we leave. 
In the meantime you will act as a guide to 
my searchers. Stop ! Do you know anything 
of this Egyptian?” 

“ What Egyptian ? Is’t a lassie wi’ .rowans 
in her hair ?<” '* 

“ The same. Dave you seenlier ? ” 

“ Thati' I have. There’s nothing ggin her, 
is there? Wluiteverdt is, I’ll upliaud she didna 
do’t, for a simpler, franker-spoken crittur 
couldna be.” 

“Never mind whal/J want her for. When 
did you see herd ” 

“ It would be about tvval o’clock,” began 
Weary world unctuously, “ when I was in the 
Roods, ay, no lang afore I heard the disturbance 
in the square. I was standing in the middle 
o’ the road, wondering how, the door o’ the 
windmill‘was swinging open, when she came 
up to me. . , 

“ ‘ A fine niclit for the time o’ year,’ I says 
to her, for nobody but the minister had spoken 
to me a’ day. 

“ ‘ A very, fine niclit,’ sajs • she, very frank, 
though she was breathing quick-like, as.if she 
had been running. ‘You’ll'he poljce?’ says 
she. 

“ ‘ I am,’ says I, ‘ and wha be you ? ’ 

“ ‘ I’m just a puir gypsy lassie,’ she says. 
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“ ‘ And what’s that' in ■ your hand ? ’ 
says I. 

“ ‘ It’s a horn I found 'in the wood/ says she, 
‘•but it’s rusty and winna blaw.’ 

“ I laugJied ai; her ignorance, and says I, 
: I warrant I'could blaw it,’ 

“ ‘ f dinna believe you,’ says she. 

/“(-tie me baud oit,’ says I, and she gae it 
to me, and I blew some bonny blasts on’t. 
Ay, you see > she didna ken the way o’t. 
‘ Thank you kindly,’ says she, and she ran awa 
without even minding to take the hri u > back 
again. 

‘‘You incredible idiot!” cried the sheriff. 
“Then it was you who gave the alarm?” 

“ What h ae I done to madden you ? ” honest 
Wean fworld asked in perplexity. 

“ Ght out of my sight, sir! ” roared the 
slier iff., i 

But the captain laughed. , 

“ I like your doughty policeman, Riach,” 
he said. “Hie, obliging friend, let us hear 
how this gypsy struck you. How was she 
dressed ? ” 

“S]ae was snod, but no unca snod,” replied 
Wearyworld, stiffly. 

“ I don’t understand you.’” 

“ I mean she was couthie, but no sair in 
order.” 

“ Wlmt on earth is that? ” . 

“ VVeel, a tasty stocky, but gey orra put 

OQ,” 

“ What language are you speaking, you 
enigmji ? ” 
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“ I’m saying she ,was naturally a bonny 
bit kiinmer rather than happit up to the 
nines'.”. 

" Oh, go away,”, cried Halliwyll : whereupon 
Weary world descended the ♦ qfcair ' haughtily, 
declaring that the sheriff was an‘'unreasonable 
man, and that he was a queer captain who did 
not understand the Knglis'h language. 

“ Cy .11 I gae liame now, sheriff’?” asked 
Langiands, hopefully. , ' ' • 

“Take this fellow back to, his cell,” liipch 
directed)^ shortly,* “ an'd whatever else you do, 
see that you capture this woman. 'Halliwell, 
I am going out to look for her myself. (Jon- 
found it, what are youdaughing >\t? ” ,, 

“At the way this,vixen has slipped* through- 
your fingers.’# _ 

“ bfot quite that, sir, not quite that., She 
is in Thrums still, and I swear I’ll*liftvc her 
before day breaks. See to it, Halliwell, that 
if she is brought here in my absence she does 
not slip through your fingers.” 

“ If she is brought bote,” said Halliwell, 
mocking him, “you must return and protect 
me. It would be cruelty to lea've a poor'soldier 
in tl ic hands of a woman of Thrums.” 

“ She is not a Thrums woman. You have 
been told so a dozen times.’,’ , . 

“ Tlit'ii ,1 am not afraid. V 
In tl te round-room (which is oblong) there is 
a throne on which tile bailie*' sits When he dis¬ 
penses justice. It is swathed in red -cloths that 
give it the appearance of a pulpit. Left to bin 1 ' 
self, Halliwell <flung off his cloak and talking 11 
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chair near this dais rested his legs on the hare 
wooden table, one on each side of the lamp, 
lie was still in tin’s position when' the “door 
opened, and two policemen thrust the Egyptian 
into the rodni. 



CHAPTER VII.. 

HAS THE FOLLY OF LOOKING INTO 4 WOMANS 
EYES BY WAY OF TEXT. 

“This is the woman, captain,” one of the 
policemen said in triumph, “and, hoggin” - vour 
pardon, will you keep a grip of her till the 
sheriiljfemes hack?” 

Ila'llhVell did not turn his head. , 

“ You can leave her here,” he said carelessly. 
“ Three of us are not needed to guard a woman.” 

“ Put she’s a slippery customer.” 

“You can go,” 'Paid Halliwell; and the 
policemen withdrew slowly, eyeing their pri¬ 
soner doubtfully until the door closed Then 
the officer wheeled round languidly, expecting 
to find the Egyptian gaunt and muscular. 

“ Now then,” he drawled, “ why- Py 

Jove!” 

The gallant soldier was as much taken 
aback as if he had turned to find a pistol at his 
ear. He took his feet off the table. Yet he 
only saw the gypsy’s girlish figure in its red 
and green, for she had covered her face with 
her hands. She was looking at him intently 
between her fingers, but he did not know this. 
All he did want to know jrisf- then was what 
was behind the hands. 

• Pefore he spoke again she had perhaps 
made up her mind about him, for she began 
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to sob bitter’y. At the same time she slipped 
a finger over her ring. 

“ Why don’t you look at me ? ” risked Halli- 
\Vell, selfishly. 

“ I daurna.” 

*• Am I so fearsome ? ” 

“ You’re a sojer, and you would shoot me 
like a craw.” 

Ilalliwell laughed, and taking her wrists 
in IrVtaands, uncovered her face. 

“ Oh, by Jove! ” he said again, but this 
time to himself. 

As fo:r the Egyptian, she slid the ring into 
her pocket, and fell back before the officer’s 
magnificence. 

“Oh,” she cried, “is all sojers like you?” 

There was such admiration in her eyes that 
it would have been self-contempt to doubt her. 
Yet having smiled complacently, Halliwell 
became uneasy. 

“ Who on earth are you?” he asked, finding 
it wise not to look her in the face. “ Why do 
you not answer me more quickly? ” , 

“ Dinna be angry at that, captain,” the 
Egyptian implored. “ I promised my mither 
aye to count twenty afore I spoke, because she 
thocht I was ower glib. "’Captain, how is’t 
that you’re so ileid to ioolc at me ? ” 

Thus put on' his mettle, Halliwell again 
faced her, wvith the result that his question 
changed to. “ Where did you get those eyes ? ” 
Then was. lie indignant with himself. 

“ What I want to know,” he explained 
severely, “ is how you were able, to acquaint the 
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Thrums people with our 'movements ? That 
you must tell me at once, for the sheriff blames 
my soHiers. Come now, no counting twenty!” 

I le 1 was pacing the woin now, and she had 
her face to herself. It said 'several things, 
among them that the- officer' evidently did not 
like this charge against his men. 

“Does the shirra blame the sojers?” ex¬ 
claimed this quick-witted Egyptian. “ Wee!, 
that cows, for he has mine to blame but him- 
sel’.” 

“ .i.Vjhat! ” cried H ul li well, delighted. ‘‘It 
was rile'-sheriff' wim told tales? Apswer me. 
You are counting a hundred this time.” 

Perhaps the gypsy had two reasons for with¬ 
holding her answer. If so, one of them was 
that as the sheriff Ini it told nothing, she half a 
story to make up. The other was that she 
wanted to strike a bargain with the officer.* 

“ If I tell you,” she said eagerly, “ will you 
set me free ? ” 

“ I may ask the sheriff' to do so.” 

“ But he mauna see me,” the Egyptian said 
in distress. “ There’s reasons, captain.” 

“Why, surely you have, not been before 
him on other occasions,” said Halliwell, sur¬ 
prised. ■ 

“ No in the way you mean,” muttered the 
gypsy, and .for-the moment heir eyes twinkled. 
But the light in them went out, when she 
remembered that the .sheriff was near, and she 
looked desperately at the window as if ready to 
fling herself from it. She had very good 
reasons for not wishing to be seen by l^iach, 
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though fear that he would put her in gaol was 
not one of them. 

H alii well thought, it * was the one cause of 
her woe, and great was his desire to turn the 
tables on the sheriff. 

“Toll mp the truth,” he said, “and I pro¬ 
mise to befriend you.” 

“ Wool, then,” the gypsy said, hoping still 
to*soften his heart, and making up her story as 
she told it, “yestreen I met the shirra,*and he 
tel led me a’ I hae telled the Thrums folk this 
nivht.” • , 

“ Yon can scarcely expect me to believe that. 
Where did you meet him?” 

In Glen Quharity. He was riding on a 
horse.”. 

“ Well, I allow he wao there yesterday, and 
on horseback. tie was on his way -back to 
Tilliedrum from Lord llintoul’s place. But 
don’t tell me that he took a gypsy girl into his 
confidence.” 

“ Ay, he did, without kenning. He was 
gieing his horse a, drinkmvhen I met him, and 
he let me tell him his fortune. He said he 
would gaol me .for an impostor if I didna tell 
him true, so I gaed about it cautiously, 
and after a minute or twa I telled him lie was 
coming to Thrums the nioht to nab the rioters.” 

“ You are trilling with me,” interposed the 
indignant soldier. "“You promised to tell me 
not what you said to the .sheriff, but how he dis¬ 
closed our movements to you.” 

“And that’s just what I am telling yod, 
only, you hinna the rumelgumption to see it. 
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How do you think foi tunes ’is tolled? First we 
get out o’ the man, \Vithout his seeing what 
we’nj after, a’ about himsel’, and syne we 
"epeat it to him. That’s'what I did wi’ the 

i *2 

lira. 

“ You drew the whole thing “out of him 
without his knowing ? ” 

“ ’Deed I did, and he rode awa’ saying I 
was a witch.” 

The’ soldier heard with the delight of a 
schoolboy. 

“ Nvw if the sheriff does not liberate you at 
my request.” he said, “I will never let.him hear 
the end of this story. He was right; you are 
a witch. You deceived the sheriff: yes, un¬ 
doubtedly you are a witch.” 

He looked at her ‘with fun in his face, but 
the fun disappeared, and a wondering admiration 
took its place. 

“ By Jove!” he said, “I don’t wonder you 
bewitched the sheriff. I must take care or you 
will bewitch the captain, too.” 

At this notion he smiled, but he also ceased 
looking"at her. Suddenly the Egyptian again 
began to cry. 

“ You’re angry wi’ me,” she sobbed. “ I 
wish l had never set een on you.” 

“ Why do you wish that ? ” Halliwell asked. 

“ Fine you ken,” she dnsvvered, and again 
covered her-face with her hands. 

He looked at her undecidedly. 

“ I am not angry with you,” he said, gently. 

You are an extraordinary girl.” 

Had he really made a conquest of ; this 
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beautiful creature ? Her words said so, but 
had he? The captain could not make up 
his mind. He gnavVcd his moustache in 
doubt. , 

There was silonec, save for the Egyptian’s 
sobs. HallivVcll’s heart was touched, and he 
drew nearer her. 

• “ My poor girl-” 

He stopped. Was she crying? Was she 
not laughing at him rather? He became 
red- 

The gypsy peeped ;U him betwell her 
lingers, and sew that lie was of two minds. She 
let her hands fall from her face, and undoubtedly 
there were tears on her cheeks. 

“ If you’re no angry "T me,” she said, sadly, 
“ how will you no look at me ? ” - 

“ ,1 am looking at you now.” 

He" was very close to her, and staring into 
her wonderful eyes. I am o'der than the Cap¬ 
tain, and those eyes have dazzled me. 

“ Captain dear.” 

She put her hand in'his. His chest rose. 
Me knew she was seeking to beguile him, but lie 
could not take dlls eyes off hers. He was in a 
worse plight than a woman listening to the iipst 
whisper of love. 

Now she was further from him, but the spell 
held. She reached the door, without taking 
her eyes''from his face. For several seconds he 
had been as a mad mesmerised. 

Just in time ho came to. It was w hen she 
turned from him to lind the handle of the door. 
She ^as turning it when his hand fell on hers 
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so suddenly thud she screamed. lie twisted her 
round. 

" &it down there,” lie' said hoarsely, pointing 
“to the chair upon which he had tiling Iiis cloak. 

’ She dared not disobey. Then .he leant against 
the door, his back to her, for> just then he 
wanted no one to see his face. The gypsy sat 
very still and a little frightened. 

JIalliwell opened the door presently, and 
called to the soldier on duty belovn 

“ Davidson, see if you can, find the sheriff. 
I waf't him. An'd Davidson-” 

The captain paused. 

“ Yes,” he muttered, and the old soldier 
marvelled at his word ,, “ it is better. David¬ 
son, lock this door on the outside.” 

Davidson did pis he was ordered, and again 
the Egyptian was left alone with Malliwell 

“Afraid of a woman!” she said, con¬ 
temptuously, though her In art sank when she 
heard the key turn in the lock. 

“1 admit it,” he answered, calmly. 

He walked up and down the room, and she 
sat silently watching him. 

“That story of yours about the sheriff was 
not true,” lie said at last. 

“ I suspect it wasna,” answered the Egyptian 
coolly. “ Mae you been thinking about it a’ 
this time? Captain, I could tell you what 
you’re thinking • now. You’re wishing it had 
been true, so that the ’ane o’ jS>u couldna laucli 
fit the other ” 

“ Silence ! ” said the captain, and not another 
word would he speak until he heard the sheriff 
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coining up the stair. The Egyptian trembled at 
his step, and rose in desperation. 

“Why is the <JoOr ’ locked ? ” ^rie# .the 
sheriff, shaking jt. ' # ’ 

“ All rig-lit,”, apswered. Halliwell; “ the key 
is on your side.’.’ ‘ . 

At that moment the Egyptian knocked the 
lany> off the table, and the room was at once 
in darkness. The oflicer sprang at her, and 
' catching'her by the skirt, held <m. 

Why are you in darkness ? ” asked the 
sheriff, as he entered. 

“ Shut »the% door,” cried .Halliwell. “Put 
your .back to it.” • 

“ Doju’t tell joe the woman has escaped? ” 

- “I have her, I have liter! She capsized the 
lamp, the little jade. Shut th^do^r.” 

StijT keeping linn hold of her, as he 
thought, *the captain relit the lamp with his 
other hand. It showed «an extraordinary 
scene. The door was shut, and the sheriff 
was guarding it. Halliwell was clutching the 
cloth of the bailie’s s&it. There was no 
Egyptian. 

A moment pas’sed before either man found 
his tongue. 

“ Open the door. After her!” cried Halli¬ 
well. 

Hut the door would not open. The Egyptian 
had fled find locked ij; behind he:». 

What tl«3 twd men said to each other, it 
would not- be fitting to tell. When David-. 
Sl) n, who had been gossiping at the corner ol 
the tjwn-house, released his captain ;pul the 





(SHATTER VIII. 

3 A.M.—M0$sn’R0US AUDACITY OF THE WOMAN. 

Nqt till the stroke pf three did Gavin turn 
homeward, with the legs of a ploughman, and 
eyes, rebelling against over-wqrk. Seeking to 
comfort his dejected people, whose Courage lay 
spilt on the brae’ he had been in as many Rouses 
as the policemen. The soldiers marching 
through the wynds came frequently upon him, 
and found it liyrd to believe that he was always 
the same one. They, told afterwards that 
Thrums was remarkable foV ^the ferocity of its 
wom<pi‘ and the number of it^ little ministers. 

The • morning was nipping cold, and the 
streets were deserted, for flip people had been 
ordered within doors. As he crossed the Roods, 
Gavin saw a gleam of red-coats. In the back 
wynd lie heard a 'bugle ‘blown. A sty - in the 
Banker’s close spoke of another seizure. At the 
top of the school wynd two policemen, of whom 
one was Wearyworld, stopped the minister with 
the Hash of a lantern. 

“ We daure<\na let you pass, sir,” the Tillie- 
drum man said, *' without a good 'loak at you. 
That’s the ardors.” * 

“I hereby Swear,” 'said Wearyworld, au¬ 
thoritatively, “ that this is no the Egyptian. 
Signed, Peter Spens, policeman, called by the 
vulgar, Wearyworld. Mr. Dishart, you can 
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pass, unless you’ll bide a wee and gie us your 
crack.” 

“ You .have not found the gypsy, then ? ” 
<Gavin’asked. 

“ No,” the other policeman said, “ but we 
ken she’s within cry' o’ this* yory spot, and 
(“scape she canna.” 

“ What mortal man can do,” Weary world 
said, “ we’re doing: ay, and inair, but sh(“’s 
auld fvccht, and may find, bilbie in queer 
places. Mr. Dishart, my official opinion is 
that this Egyptian is. fearsomely like my snull'- 
spoon. I’ve kent me drap that spoon on the 
fender, and be beat’ to find it in an hour. And 
yet, a’ the time I was sure it was there. This 
is a gey mysterious vyorld, and women’s the 
uneanniest things Ai’t. It’s hardly mous, to 
think lvow uncanny they are.” 

“This one deserves to be punished,” Gavin 
said, firmly; “ she incited the people to riot.” 

“She did,” agreed Wearyworld, who was 
supping ravenously on sociability; “ay, she 
even tried her tricks on me,'so that them 
that kens no better thinks she fooled me. 
But she’s cracky. To gie her her due, she’s 
cracky, and as for her being a cuttie, you’ve 
said yoursel, Mr. Dishart, that we’re all 
desperately wicked. But t we’re sair tried. 
Has it e v ei* struck you that* the trouts bites 
best on the' Sabbath ? God's crittv.rs tempting 
decent men.” • ' 

“Come alang,” cried the Tilliedrum man, 
itnpatiently. 

“ I’m coming, but I maun give Mr. Diphart 
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permission to*pass first. ' Hue -you heard, Mr. 
Dishart,” Wearyvvorld whispered, “ that the 
Egyptian diddled Ijaith ’ the captain ahd. the 
sliirra? It’s piy official opinion that slie’s n*> 
better than* a roasted onion, the which, if you 
grip it firm* .jumps out. o’ sicht, leaving its 
coat in your fingers. Mr. Dishart, you can 

) J 

pass. 

The policemen turned down the school 
wyml* ‘and .Gavin, who had already heard 
exaggerated accounts of the strange woman’s 
escape from the town-house, jrt’oceeded alosg the 

Tenement. .II e walked in the black shadows 

» 

of the houses, tlisugli across the way there was 
the moyning bjght. 

* In talking of the gypsy, the little minister 
had, as it were, put on the.‘IJack^cap ; hut now, 
even, though lie shook his head angrily with 
every thbught of her, the scene in Windyghoul 
glimmered before his eyes. Sometimes when he 
meant to frown he only sighed, and then having 
sighed lie shook himself. He was unpleasantly 
conscious of his right harfd, which had JJung the 
divit. Ah, she was shameless, and it would he 
a bright day fin'Thrums that saw the last of 
her. He hoped the policemen would succeed 

in-. It was the gladsoiheness of innocence 

that he had seev dipicing in the moonlight. A 
mere woman could not he like 'that. How 
soft——. ‘And she had derided him ; he, the 
Auld Licht minister bf Thrums, had been 
flouted before his people by a hussy. She was 
without reverence, she knew no difference 
between an Auld Licht minister, whose duty it 
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was to speak and hers to listen^ and herself 

This woman deserved to be-. And the look 

she aas’t behind her as slu; danced and sany ! 
It was sweet, so wistful; the presence of jmrit.y 
'had silenced him. Purity! , Who • had made 
him lliny that divit ? » He would .think no more 
'of her. Let it sullice that lie knew what she 
was. He would put her from his thoughts. 
Was it a riny on her buyer? 

Fifty yards iv front of him (Javin saw-the 
road end in a wall of soldiers. They were 
between him and the manse, and he was still in 
darkness. Xo sound reached him, rave the echo 
of his own feet. But was it an echo? lie 
stopped., and turned round sharply. X^mv he 
heard nothing, he saw,nothing. Yet was no' 
that a human ,iiyujv / sfandiny motionless in the 
shadow 'in-hind ? *" 

lb- walked on, and ayain heard the Sound. 
Ayain lie looked behind, but tbis time without 
idoppiny. The liyure was S’ollowiny him. lie 
stopped. So did if. lie turned back, but it 
did not yiove. ft: was‘the Kyypfian ! 

Bavin knew her, despite the lane of dark¬ 
ness, desplfe the loiiy cloak tllat now concealed 
even her feet, despite the hood over her head. 
She was lookiny quite respectable, but be knew 
her. 

lie incither advanced to her nor retreated. 
Could the unhappy yirl not see t.h'At she was 
walkiny i11 1 .<> the arms* of the 1 soldiers? But 
doubtless she had been driven from all her 
lndiny-places. For a moment Bavin had it in 
bis heart to wai;n her. But it was only ipr a 
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moment. The next a* sudden horror shot 
through him. She was ‘stealing toward him, so 
softly , that he had not’ seen her ,start. , The 
woman had designs <‘>n liim ! Gavin’ turned 
from her. . lie walked so quickly that judges* 
would have saju* he ran. ’, 

The soldiers, 1 have said, stood in the dim’ 
light. Gavin had almost reached them, when 
a little hand touched his arm. 

V h'top,” cried the sergeant, hearing some 
one approaching, and then Gavin stepped out of 
tlie darkness with the gypsy <*n his arm. , 

“ It i,* yqu, Mr. Dishart,” said the sergeant, 
“ and your lady 

“ I-said Gavin,. 

11 is, lady pinched hi^ arm. 

“ Yes,” she answered, in an elegant English 
voice that made Gavin stare % af* her, but, in¬ 
deed,’ ,1 .am sorry I ventured into the streets 
to-night. 1 thought 1 migl^t he able to comfort 
some of these unhappy people, captain, but l 
could do little, sadly little.” 

“ It is no st'env for ;>ladv, ma’am, hut your 
husband has-. Did you speak, ^Tr. Dis¬ 
hart i ” , • 

“ Yes, I must inf- 

“ My dear,” said the Egyptian, “ I qfiite 
agree with you, so we need not detain the cap- 
lam.” 

“ I*m e<dy a setgeant, ma’am.” 

“Indeed!” •aitl the. Egyptian, raising her 
pretty eyebrows, “ and how long are you to 
remain in Thrums, sergeant ? ” 

Only for a few hours, Mrs. Dishart. If 
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this gypsy lassie had not given, us so much 
trouble, we might have“been gone by now.” 

“•All, yes, I hope you will catch her, ser¬ 
geant.” ' 

“Sergeant,” said Gavin,,' firmly, “I 

must- , 

\ ou must, indeed, dear,” said the Egyptian, 
“for you are sadly tired. Good-night, ser¬ 
geant.”. 3 

^ cur servant, Mrs. Dishart. You." iser- 
vaut, sir.” 

“ Hilt-,” ciied Gavin. 

“Come, love,” said the Egyptian,, and she 
walked the distracted mini-ter through the 
soldiers and up the rnan.se road. 

flu* soldiers left behind, Gavin flung her 
arm from him., and. .standing still, shook Ids fist 
in her face. *' 

You—you—woman ! ” he said, 
i his, 1 think, was the last time he called 
her a woman. 


JJnt she was clapping her hands merrily. 

It was beautiful !- ’ she exclaimed. 

“ |t was iniquitous ! ” he answered. “ And 
I a minister ! ” 

V: u can ^ help that,” said the Egyptian, 
who pitied all ministers heartily. 

Ao, Gavin said, misunderstanding her, 
I could not help it. No blame attaches to 
me. 

I meant that you could not hell) being a 
minister. \ on could have helped saving me, 
and I thank you so much.” 

“ Do not dip-e to thank me. I forbid; you 
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to say that I saved you. I did-my best to hand 
you over to the authorities.” 

“ Then why did,,you not hand me ovyr.? ” 

Gavin groaned. 

“All you lyid, to say,” continued the merei* 
less Egyptian,was, ‘This is the person you 
are in search of.’ I did not have my hand 
oyer your mouth. Why did you not say it? ” 

“ Forbear! ” said Gavin, woefully. 

mufjt have been,”, the gypsy said, 
“ because you really wanted to help me.” 

“Then it was against my better judgment,” 
said Gavin. » 

. “ I am glad of-that,” said the gypsy. “Mr. 
Dishai.t, I do .believe you like me all the time.” 

“ Cun a man like a woman against his 
will ? ” Gavin blurted out. 

“Of course he can,” said the Egyptian, 
speaking as one who knew. “ That is the very 
nicest way to be liked.” 

Seeing how agitated Gavin was, remorse 
filled her, and she said in a wheedling voice— 

“ It is all oVer/and nt> one will know.” 

Passion sat on the minister’s brow, but he 
said nothing, for "the gypsy’s face had changed 
with her voice, and the audacious woman was 
become a child. 

“ l am very sgrry,” she said, as if he had 
caught her stealing jam. The hood*had fallen 
back, find *she looked pleadingly at him. She 
had the appeaitmce of* one who was entirely 
in his hands. 

There was a torrent of words in Gavin, but 
mil 'these trickled fort^i— 
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“ 1 don’t understand you.” 

“You are not angry any more?” pleaded 
the Egyptian. 

- “ Angry ! ” he cried, with the righteous rage' 
of one who when his leg is being sawn oil' is 
asked gently if it hurts him. 

“ 1 know you arc,” she sighed, and the sigh 
meant that men are stranga. 

“Have you no respect for law and order?” 
demanded Gavin. ■ < 

“ Not much,” she answered, honestly. 

H<* looked down the road to where tfie 
red-coats were still visible 1 , and his. fan 1 became 
hard. She read his thoughts. • 

“ No ” she said, besoming a woman again, 
“ it is not yet too late. ,. Why don’t you shout, 
to them ' J ” , , " 

She was hohfing herself like a ipieen, but 
there was no stillness in her. Tliej might 
have been a pair of dovers, and she tin 1 wronged 
one. Again she looked timidly at him, and 
became beautiful in a new way. Her eyes 
said that lie was very’’ cruel,- and she was only 
keeping back her tears till he had gone. More 
dangerous than her face was her manner, 
which gave Gavin the privilege of making her 
unhappy; it permitted him to argue with her ; 
it never implied that though lp* raged at her 
he must stand afar off; it called him a bully, 
but did not end t.he conversation. 1 

Now fbut perhaps "I shouWl not tell this) 
uydess she is his wife a man is shot with a 
thrill of exultation every time a pretty woman 
•allows hini to upbraid hyr. 
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“ I do not understand you,” Gavin repeated 
weakly, and the gypsy bent her head under 
this terrible charge.,, « ^ 

1 “ Only a |ew hours ago,” he continued, 

“you were a gypsy girl in a fantastic dress/ 
barefooted— 1 -*-” 

The Egyptian’s bare foot at once peeped 
out mischievously from beneath the cloak, then 
again retired into hiding. 

-You sp.oke as broadly,’,’ complained the 
nynister, somewhat taken aback by this appari¬ 
tion, “ as any woman .in Thrums, and? now 
you 11 mg a, cloak over your shoulders, amt 
immediately become a line lady. Who are 
you ? . . 


“ Perhaps,” answered tin* Egyptian, “ it is 
the cloak that has bewitchiV^me’’ She slipped 
out ,of it. “Ay, ay, ou losh \” she'said, as 
if surprised, “it was just the cloak that did 
it, for now I’m a pair ignorant bit lassie again. 
Mv, eertie, but elaithes does make a differ to 


a woman i 


This was shc«*r levity, and Gaviij walked 
scornfully away from it. 

‘sYet, if you will not tell me who you are,” 
he said, looking over his shoulder, “toll me 
where you got the cloak.” 

“ Na 1’aags,’’ replied the gypsy out of the 
cloak. “ Really, * Mr. Dishart, you had better 
not ask*,” sXe added, replacing ;t over her. 

She followed him, meaning to gain the 
open by the holds to the north of the manse. 

“ Good-bye,” she said, holding out her 
band, “if you are notjto give me up.” 
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“ I ;un not- a policeman,” replied Gavin, 
but lie would not take her hand. 

“ Sujrely;- we part Irielid^, then ?” said the 
Egyptian, sweetly. 

* “ No,” Gavin answered. “,[ hope never to 

see your face again.” > 1 

“ I cannot help,” the Egyptian said, with 
dignity, “ your not liking nay face.” Then, with 
less dignity, she added, “ There is a splotch of 
mud on your own, little minister • it cUine off 
the divit you Hung at the captain.” , 

WHh this patting* shot she tripped past 
him, and Gavin wogld not let his<eyes follow 
her. It was not the mud -on his face that 
distressed him, nor even the hand that had 

Hung the divit. It was the word “ little.”* 
Though even Mantlet was not aware of it, 
Gavin’s shortness? had grieved him all his,life. 

There had been times when he tried To keep 

the secret from himself. In his boyhood he 
had sought a remedy by getting his larger 
comrades to stretch him. In the company of 
tall mem he was always self-bonscious. In the 
pulpit lie looked darkly at his congregation 
when he asked them who, by taking thought, 
coujd add a cubit to his stature. When 

standing on a hearthrug his heels were fre¬ 
quently on the lender. Ii; libs bedroom he 
has stood* on a footstool apd surveyed him¬ 
self in the mirror. Once t he fastened 1 high 
heels to his boots, being a&hamed to ask 

Ilyuidry Munn to do it for him; -but this 

dishonesty shamed him, and he tore them 

•oil. So . the Egyptiaip hail put a ndpdle 
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into liis pride, and lie walked to the manse 
gloomily. 

Margaret was at her t window, h>ok;ng for 
Him, and lie s*iw her though she did not see 
him. He' was stepping into the middle of* 
the road to’wave his hand to her, when some 
sudden weakness made him look towards the 
fields instead. The Egyptian saw him and 
nodded thanks tor his interest in her,, but he 
scowled' and , pretended to be studying the 
sky. Next moment he saw her running back 
to him. 

“ The.»e lire soldiers at the top of the 
field,” she cried. “ I cannot escape that 
" uy.” , ■ ’ 

“ There is no other way,” (iavin answered. 

“Will you not help nix agiyin ? ” she en¬ 
treated. 

She should not have said “ again.” Gavin 
shook his head, but pulled'her closer to the 
manse dyke, for his mother was still in 
sight. 

“Why do you' do tliat ? ” the girl asked, 
quickly, looking round to see if she were pur¬ 
sued.' “Oh, L see,” she said, as her eyes fell 
on the figure at the window. , 

“It is my mother,” Gavin said, though he 
need not have explained, unless lie wanted the 
gypsy to know that, he was a bachelor.* 

“ Only j-our mother? ” > 

“ Only ! Let me tell you she may suffer 
more than you for your behaviour to¬ 
night ! ” 

“ How can she ! ” 
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“ If you are caught* will it not-be discovered 
that I helped you to escape ? ” 

“ 45^t yitu said you did? npt.” 

“Yes, I helpejl you,” Gaym admitted.* 

‘ JIv God! what would my pougri'gation say 
if tliev knew I had lot you pasw • yourself oil 
as—as my wife? ” 

lie struck his brow, and the Egyptian lujd 
the propriety to blush. 

“ It is not thi‘ punishment l’roni <mer I 
am afraid of,” Gavin said, bitterly, “ but from 
niv e-fliscience. iso, that is not true. 1 do 
fear exposure, but fin - my mother's .sake*. Look 
at her; she is happy, because* she thinks me 
good and true ; she has* had such, trials as you 
cannot know of, and now when at last I 'seemed 
able to do soiyethir,^ for her, you destroy her 
happiness. You have her life in your hands.” 

The Egyptian turned her back upon him, 
and one of her feet* tapped angrily on the dry- 
ground. Then, child of impulse as she always 
was, she Hashed an indignant glance at him, 
and walked quickly dofvn the'-roaU. 

“ Where are you going? ” he cried. 

“To give myself up. You need not be 
alajmed ; i will clear you.” 

There was not! a shake in her voice, and 
she spoke without looking b;p:k. ( 

“ Sto)/! ,f Gavin called, but she would not, 
until his hand touched her shoulder. *■ 

“ What do you want ? ” sin* asked. 

“Why—” whispered Gavin, giddily, “ why 

— why do you not hide in the manse garden < 

— No one will lpok for you there.” 
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There were genuine tears in’the gypsy's eyes 
now. 

“ You are a ggod man,” she siiid; ,“I like 

y°»-” 

“ilon’isay that,” (iavin cried in horror. 
“ Tlu’rc is a*>urinner-seat in the garden.” 

Then he liurried from her, and without 
looking to see if she* took his advice, hastened 
to* the manse. Once inside, he sniblped the 
(loot; 



CHAPTER IX. 

> 

TI i K WOMAN CONSIDERED IN ABSUVCE— ADVEN- 
TU 1!I'S OF A MILITARY CROAK. 

About six o’clock Margaret sat up suddenly in 
bed, with the conviction that she had vd.'jt in. 
To her this was to ravel the day : a dire tiling. 
'I 1 '' ■• 'last time it “ happened Gavin, softened by 
her distress, had condensed morning worship 
into a sentence that she might make up on the 
clock. 

Her part on waking was merely to ring her 
bell, and so iviise iVan, for Margaret had given 
Gavin a promise to breakfast in bed, and remain 
there till her fire was lit. Accustomed all hei 
life, however, to early rising, her feet were 
usually on the lloor before she remembered her 
vow, and then it was but a step to the window 
to survey the morning. 'To Margaret, who 
seldom went out, the weather was not of great 
moment, while it mattered lftueh to Gavin, yet 
she always thought of it the first thing, and he 
not at all until he had to decide whether his 
companion should be an umbrella or a stall’. 

On tiiis morning Margaret only noticed that . 
there had been rain since Gavin came in. For¬ 
getting that the water obsefiring the outlook 
was on the other side-of the panes she tried to 
brush it away with her list. It was of the 
soldiers she was thinking. They might' have 
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been awaiting her appearance ;(t tlie window as 
their signal to depart, for hardly had she raised 
the blind when they began their rrfarcH (tut ol 
Thrums. Drym the inanscj she could not see t 
them, but •she> heard tljem, and she saw some 
people at tbrnGencments ‘run to their houses at k 
sound of the drum. Other persons, less timid, 
fojlowed the enemy with execrations half-way 
to Tilliedrum. Mai^aret, the only person, as 
it bapjAmed, .then awake in the ipanse, stood 
listening for sonic time. In the summer-seat 
of the garden, however, til ere was afHthrwt 
listener protected from her sjght by thin spars. 

Despite the lateness of the hour Margaret 
was top soft-hearted to rouse Jean, who had lain 
down in her clothes, trembling for her father. 
She went instead into G;Nin’^room to look 
admiringly at him as he slept. Often Gavin 
woke to •find that his mother had slipped in to 
save him the enormous tremble of opening a 
drawer for a clean collar, or of pouring the 
water into the basin with his own hand. 
Sometimes he caught her* in the act oinputting 
thick socks in the place of lbin ones, and it 
must*l)e admitted "that her passion for keeping 
his belongings in boxes, and the boxes in secret 
places, and the secret places at the hack of 
drawers, occasionally led to their t being lost 
when wanted. “ Ttyey are safe, at yn}’ rate, for 
1 put iflionf away some gait,”* was then Mar¬ 
garet’s comfort, *but lesk soothing to Gavin. 
Vet if he upbraided her ftn his hurry, it was to 
repent bitterly his temprfr the next, and to feel 
its effects more than 'she, temper being a 
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weapon that wc hold by the blade. When lie 
awoke and saw her in his room lie would pre¬ 
tend, •unless 4 he felt called upon to rage at her 
for self-neglect, to he still asleep, and then be 
'tilled with tenderness tor her., >A great writer 
has spoken sadly of the shock it wtVuld be to a 
mother to know her boy as lie really is, but 1 
think she often knows him better than he is 
known fo evnieal friends. We should be slower 
to think tlujt the* man at his worst, is the real 
man, and certain that the better we are ourselves 
ybo V^ss likely is he to be at his worst in our 
company. Kvery tyne he talks away’ his own 
character before us he is signifying contempt for 
ours. 

On this morning Margaret, only ‘opened 
Gavin’s door to.standGind look, for she was fearful 
of awakening him after his heavy night. Hven 
before she saw that he still slept slut noticed 
with surprise that, for the first time since he 
came to Thrums, he had put on his shutters. 
She concluded that he had done this lest tin* 
light sltfiuld rouse hiifi. Hi 1 ; was not sleeping 
pleasantly, for now he put bis open hand before 
his face, as if to guard himself* and again he 
frojvned and seemed to draw back from some¬ 
thing. He pointeYl his finger sternly to the 
north, ordering the weavers, his mother thought, 
to return Vo their homes, ainj then he muttered 

to himself so time she heard the words, “ And if 

« 

thy right hand offend thee cut ft off, 1 and east it 
from thee, for it is pr</itable for thee that one 
of thy members shouldvperish, and not that thy 
whole bqdy shuuld be Scast into hell.” Then 
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.suddenly lie .bent forward, hi* eyes open and 
fixed on the window. Tiius he sat, for the space 
of half a minute, like One listening frith,’ piiinful 
mtentness. \yhen he lay bqck Margaret slipped 
away. She ki\e\y he was living the night over 
again, hut wot 'of the divit his right hand had 
cast, nor of the woman in the garden. 

, (lavin was roused > presently by the sound of 
voices from Margaret’s room, where Je.an, who 
had. now gathered much new, was giving it 
to her mistress. Jean’s cheerfulness would 
have told him that her fa the? was safe IiVJLJa^ 
not wakened, to thoughts of the Egyptian."*" 4 "! 
suppose he was .at the window in an instant, 
unsnihbing the shutters and looking out as 
rautiou.dy as a burgla# might have looked in. 
The Egyptian was gone Hrom v the summer- 
seat. ( 'He drew a great breath. 

Hist *his troubles were not over. He had 
just lifted his ewer of water when these words 
from the kitchen capsized it:— 

“Ay, an Egyptian. That’s what the auld 
folk call a gypsy* WciM, Mrs. Dislnirt, she 
led police and sojers sic a dance through 
Thrums as would baflle description, though 
1 kent the fits and fors o’t as l dinna. Ay. 
lmt they gripped her in the end, and the queer 
thing is- 

(iavin listened to no more. He * suddenly 
sat dmfn. • The queer thing;, of course, was 
that she had booh caught in his garden. Yes, 
and doubtless queerer t/ings about this hussy 
and her “husband’’ More being bawled from 
door to door. To the girl's probable sufferings 
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In' mive no 'heed. hut ki.nd of man 
luid lie been a few hours ago to yield to 
the Ria/diin'atioiis of a" wt>njan who was ,so ob¬ 
viously the devil?. Now he saw his folly in 
f the face. , , „ 

The tray in Jean’s hands clattered against 
the dresser, and (ravin sprang from his chair, 
ile thought it was his, elders at the front 
door. 

In the yarlovr he found Margaret ■,sorrow¬ 
ing for those whose mates had been torn from 
JlxM+sf and Jean‘•with a face flushed by talk. 
On ordinary occasions the majesty of the 
minister still cowed Jean, .sc that she could 
only gaze at him without shaking when in 
church, and then becau-y she wore a veil, in 
the manse he.was/oor taking a glance at side¬ 
ways and then going away comforted, as a 
respectable woman may once or twice in a day 
look at her brooch in the pasteboard box as 
a means of helping her with her work, iiut 
with such a to-do in Thrums, and she the 
possessor of exclusive information, Jean’s 
reverence for Gavin only took her to-day as 
far as the door, where she lingered hull in 
tly parlour and half in the lobby, her eyes 
turned politely from the minister, but her 
ears his entirelv. 

i, §‘ * 

“1 thought l heard Jean telling you about 
the capture of .the—of an Kgypti.ni woman,” 
Gavin said to his mother, nervously., 

“Did you cry to hie p” Jean asked, turning 
round longingly. “ jjtut maybe the mistress 
will tell.you about the (Egyptian hersel’.” 
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“ Has slie>bcen taken ’to Tilliedrum? ” Gavin 
asked in a hollow voice. 

“Sup up your .pOrridge, Gavin*” fljTargarct 
Said. “ I’ll hjivo no sp’eaking about this terrible 
night till you’re paten something.” 

“ I liavif no appetite/’ the minister replied, 
pushing Ids plate from him. “ Jean, answer me.” 

. “’Deed, then,” said Jean willingly, “they 
hinna ta’en her to Tilliedrum.” 

•“ F?>r wlnjt reason ? ” asked Gavin, his dread 
increasing. 

“For the reason that they couldnastatch■ 
her,” Jean asswered. “She spirited liersel "aVC'cV 
the. magerful critter.” 

“ \yhat! . But I heard you say-” 

“ Ay, they had heti*aince, but they couldna 
keep her. It’s like a vitch, story. They 
had Jier safe in the town-house, and baith shirra 
and captain guarding her, and syne in a clink 
she wasna there. A’ niclit they looked for 
her, but she hadna left so muckle as a foot¬ 
print ahint her, and in the tail of the day 
they had to ifp \v‘i’ theif tap in their,lap and 
march awa without her.” 

(•ravin’s appetite returned. 

“ Has slie been seen since the soldiers went 
away ? ” he asked, laying down his spoon with 
a new fear. “ ^Vlujrc is she now ? ” 

“No human eye has seen her,” Jean answered 
impressively. “Whaur is she now ? Whaur 
does the ies vfinish tc\ in winter? We ken 
they’re some gait, but \wiaur ? ” 

“ But what are the jicople saying about her?” 

Daft things,” sard Jean., “Old Charles* 
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Yu ill gnngs tho length o’ luntvig that she s 

dead and buried.” , 

“ jdfe could not have* byned lierselt, Jean, 

Margaret said, mildly. 

“I dinna ken. Charles says she s even’ 
capable o’ that.” 

• Then Jean retired reluctantly (but leaving 
the door ajar) and (iaviij fell to on his por¬ 
ridge. He was now so cheertul that Margaret 
wondered. , 

“ If half the stories about this gypsy be 
■ true^Lr she said, * she. must hi* more than a 
me. woman.” 

“Less, you mean, mother.,” Gavin said, 
with conviction. “ She is a \yoman, and a 
sinful one.” 

“ Did you see he/? Gavin? ” 

“ I s.iw her. Mother, she limited me!'” 

“The daring tawpie ! ” exclaimed Mar¬ 
garet. « 

“She is all that,” said the minister. 

“ Was she dressed just like an ordinary 
gypsy l^ody ? .But 3*011 dosi’t "notice clothes 
much, Gavin.” 

“ I noticed hers,” Gavin said, slowly, - she 
was in green and red, I think, and bare¬ 
footed.” 

“ A} r ,” shouted Jean from thy kitchen, start¬ 
ling both •of* them, “but she had a king grey¬ 
like cloak tod. tjhe was seen junking up closes 
in t. 

Gavin rose, considerably' annoyed,, and shut 
tfie parlour door. 

“ Was she a,s bonn)f as folks say ? ” asked 
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Margaret. “Jean says ’ they , speak of her 
bounty as unearthly.” 

“ Beauty of her kill'd,” Gavin* ex^hyined 
leurnedly, “ is neither 'earthly nor heavenly.’ 1 
He was setting things as they are very clearly 
now. “ Wlvit/ 1 he said, “ is mere physical 


beauty? Pooh!” 

‘‘ And yet,” said AJargaret, “the soul surely 
does speak through the face to some extent.” 

'I ljo, you realiy think so, yiother ? ” Gavin 
a.-ked, a little uneasily. 

“ 1 have always noticed it?” Margaret »said. 
and then her gon sighed. 

“ Put I would .Jet no face influence me a 
jot,’' he said, recovering. 

“Ah, Gavin, I’m jinking I’m the reason 
you pav so little regard to ^omen’s faces. It’s 
no natural.” 

“ Vou’vc spoilt me, you see, mother, for 
ever caring for another womp. I would com¬ 
pare her to you, and then where would she 


be? 


ft 


“ Sometime, 1 ’ Margaret said, “you’ll think 
dill'erently.” 

“ Mover,” answered Gavin, with a violence 
that ended the conversation. 

Soon afterwards he set off‘for the town, and 
in passing down the garden walk east a guilty 
glance at the suihmer-seat. Something black 
was lying iiwone corner of it. j,Io stopped irre¬ 
solutely, for his •mo’ther uvas nodding to him 
from her window. They he disappeared into 
the little arbour. What had caught his eye 
was a Bible. On the previous day, as he now 
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remembered, l>e bad' been called away while 
studying in the garden, and bad left bis Bible on 
the •summer-seat, a pcn'eil, between its pages. 
Not often probably had* the Egyptian passed' a 
night in such company. t r 

But what was this? Gavin .hud not to ask 
himself the (juestion. The gypsy’s cloak was 
lying neatly folded at tin# other end of the scat. 
Why had the woman not taken it with her? 
Hardly had he put this question, when smother 
stood in front of it. What was to be done wU.li 
jjpir^loak? lie* dared not leave it there for 
.'mni to discover. He could not tu.kedt into the 
manse in daylight. Beneath- the seat was a 
tool-chest without a> lid, and, into this he 
crammed the cloak. Xben, having turned the 
box face dowpwartfes he went about his duties. 
But many a time during the day he shivered to 
the marrow, reflecting suddenly that at this 
very moment Jean might be carrying the 
accursed thing (at arms’ length, like a dog in 
disgrace) to his mother. 

Nojv let those who think that Gavin has 
not yet paid toll for taking the road with the 
Egyptian, follow the adventures of the vloak. 
Shortly after gloaming fell that night Jean en¬ 
countered her master in the lobby of the manse. 
He was carrying something, lyul when he saw 
her he slipped it behind his back. Had he 
passed her * opiydy she would have suspected 
nothing, but this mad# her hxfk at l|im. 

“ Why do you stank so, Jean? ” Gavin asked, 
conscience-stricken, ami he stood with his back 
to the wall until she haa retired in bewilderment 
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“ I have noticed her watching me sharply all 
day,” he said to himself, (hough it was only he 
who had been watch\n<* her. 

Gavin carried the cloak t to his bed-room’ 
thinking ter lock ,it away in his chest, but it 
looked so wteke'd lying there that he seemed 
to see it after the lid was shut. 

. The garret was the best place for it. Idc 
look it out of the chest and was opening his 
door* gvfttly, when there was Jean again. She 
lnjfl been employed very innocently in his 
mother’s room, but he said tarily— 

“Jean’ D really cannot have this,” WnA'at 
sent. Jean to the •kitchen with her apron at her 

° yes \ *. 

Gavrti stowed the rfdoak beneath the garret 
bed, and an hour afterwardsnvas^ngaged on his 
sermgn, when he distinctly heard some’ one in 
the gafre*t. He ran up the ladder with a terrible 
brow for Jean, but it was mot Jean; it was 
Margaret. 

“ Mother,” he said in alarm, “ what are you 
doing here ? ” 

“ I am only tidying up the garret, Gavin.” 

“*Yes, but • it 'is too cold for you. Did Jean 
•—did Jean ask you to come up here? ” 

“Jean? She knows her place better.” 

Gavin took .Margaret down to the parlour, 
hut, his confidence in the garret had gone. He 
• s tol(‘ up tffe ladder again, dragged the cloak 
from its lurking' place,land took it into the 
garden. lie very nea/ly met Jean in tliy 
lobby again, but hearing' him coming she lied 
precipitately, which ho thought .very suspicious. 
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Ill the garden lie dug a hole, and there 
buried the cloak, but even now he was not 
doiuv With* it. lie was* yakened early by a 
noise of scraping in' the gardeiy and his fifst 
•thought was “Jean!” But,peering from the 
window, he saw that the resum'd ionist was 
’a dog, which already had its teeth in the 
cloak. 

That forenoon Gavin left the manse un¬ 
ostentatiously, carrying a brown-papei •parcel, 
lie proceeded to the hill, and having dropped 
the^.ircel then'* retired hurriedly. On his 
vn.y home, nevertheless, lie was overtaken by 
I). Fittis, who had been cutting down whins. 
Fittis had seen the parcel fall, and funning 
after Gavin, returned it 40 him. Gavin'thanked 
I). Fittis, and theiyrsat down gloomily on the 
cemetery dyke. Half an hour afterwards he 
Hung the parcel into a Tillyloss garden.* " 

In the evening Margaret had news for 
him, got from Jean. 

“ Do you remember, Gavin, that the Egyp¬ 
tian evqry one is still*speaking of, wore a long 
cloak ? Well, would you believe it, the cloak 
was Captain Halliwell’s, and*sire took it'from 
the town-house when she escaped. She is 
supposed to have tvorn it inside out. lie did 
not discover that it was yioiyi until he was 
leaving Thrums.” 

“ Mother, is this possible ? ” Gavtii said. 

“ The policeman, Wearywctrld, has told it. 
lb: was ordered, it seems, to look for', the cloak 
quietly, and to take a*y one into custody in 
whose possession it was Found.” 
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“ 11 as it been found ? 1 

“ No.” 

The minister wplhed’ out of tl*e parjour, 
for lie could not trust ’his’ face. What was to 
he done now ? The cloak was lying in mason 
Baxter's ganiep,’ and Ba'x.ter was therefore, in 
all probability, within four-and-twenty hours 
of the Tilliedrum gaol. 

“ Does Mr. Dishart ever wear a cap at 
nichts’i” Femie Wilkie askgd Sami’ Fair- 
weather three hours later. 

* “ Na, na, he' has owi;r nmckle respeai^ for 
his lum hilt,” answered Sami; “and ricAtfy, 
for it’s the crowning, stone o”the edifice.” 

“ Then it couldna h{ie been him I met at 
the back o’ Tillyloss J^he now,” said Femie, 
“though like him it was.*, He joukit back 
when he saw me.” 

While Femie was telling her story in the 
Tenements, mason Baxter, , standing at the 
window which looked into his garden, was 
shouting, “ Wha’s that in my yard ? ” There 
was no answer,’* and Baxter closed his window, 
under the impression that he had been speak¬ 
ing to a cat. The man in the cap then emerged 
from the corner where he had been crouching, 
and stealthily felt for something among the 
cabbages and pea sticks. It was no longer 
there, however, and by-and-by he retired empty- 
handed.* 

“ The Egyptian’s cloak has been found,” 
Margaret /was able to ,i;ell Gavin next day. 
“ Masoa' Baxter found it yesterday afternoon.” ’ 

** In his garden? ” Guvin asked hurriedly. 
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“ No ; in the quaVry, he say,s, but according 
to Jean lie is known' not to have been at the 
quayry tovlay. Some seem to think that the 
gypsy' gave him the cloak lor helping her Jo 
escape, and that 11c has delivered it up lest he 
should get into difficulties.” 

“ Whom has he given it to, mother? ” Gavin 
asked. 

“ To the policeman.” 

“ A'nd has Weary world sent it ,bj>,ek to 
Halliwell ? ° 

“,.Ves. He t(.dd Jean he s'ent it oil' at once, 
witK the information that the masqnsjiad found 
it in the quarry.” 

The next day was Sabbath, when a new- 
trial, now to be told^ awaited Gaviy' in the 
pulpit; but it ^ad nothing to do with 
the cloak, of^Tvliich T may here record the 
end. Wearyworhl had not forwarded ' it to 
its owner; Meggy, his wife, took care of that. 
It made its reappearance in Thrums, several 
months after the riot, as two pairs of Sabbath 
breeks for her sons, James and Andrew. 



•'CHAPTER -X. 

FIRSf (SERMON AGAINST WOMEN. 


On the afternoon of the following Sabbath, 
as I have said, something strange happened 
in tke.Auld JLicht pulpit. r J*he congregation, 
despite their troubles, turned it over'and peered 
at it for days, but had they seen into the lijjside 
of it they, wquld have weaved few webs Jmti i 
the session had sa.t on the minister. The affair 
baffled me at the time, :ind for the Egyptian’s 
sake I Vould avoid ly^ntioning it now, were 
it not one of Gavin’s milestones. It includes 
the first of his memorable sermons ’against 
Woman.# 

I was not in the vVuld ,Licht church that 
day, but T heard of the sermon before night, 
and this, I think, is as good an opportunity as 
another for showing, how the gossip about Gavin 
reached me up here in the Glen school-house, 
'fltnro. Margaret and her son came to the manse 
I had kept the vow made to myself and avoided 
Thrums. Only once had I ventured to the kirk, 
and then, instead of taking my old seat, the 
fourth from the 'pulpit, I sat dovvumnear the 
plate, when I could look at Margaret without 
’her seeing me. To spare her that agony I even 
stole awav/as the last word of the benediction 
was pronounced, and my* haste scandalised many, 
Gbl^with Auld Lichts it is not customary to 
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retire quickly from church aftej;,the manner of 
the godless U.P.’s (ami the Free Kirk is little 
bettpr), wIvj have their huts in their hand when 
they rise for the bench iction, so that they may at 
< once pour out like h burst dam. Wo, resume our 
seats, look straight b,cfore us', dear our throats 
•and stretch out our hands for our womenfolk to 
put our hats into them. In time we do get 
out, but I am never sure how. 

One may gossip in a glen on Sabbaths, 
though not in a town, without losing his 
character, and I used to await the return of my 
Tieigiihour, the farmer of Waster I ( jun,uy, and of 
Silva Jhrsc, the Glcii Quharify post, at the end of 
the school-house path. .Waster Lunny was a man 
whose care in his leisure hours was to kpep from 
his wife his great p/ide in her. His horse, Cat- 
Jaw, on* the oftTer hand, he told outright what 
he thought of it, praising it to its dace and 
blackguarding it as it deserved, and I have seen 
him, when completely baffled by the brute, sit 
down before it on a stone and thus harangue : 
“ You think you’re clever, Catlaw, my lass, but 
you re mista’en. You’re a thrawn limmer, that’s 
what you are. You think you have blood hi 
you. You hue blood ! Gae away, and dinna 
bldther. I tell you what, Outlaw, I met a man 
yestreen that kent your mither, and he says she 
was a ftvkre fushionless besom’. What do you 
say to that? ” 

As for the post, I will'say no more of him 
than that his bitter topic was the uf reasonable¬ 
ness of humanity, whidh treated him graciously 
when he had a letter for it, but scowled at him 
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when he had none, “ aye implying that 1 
liae a letter, but keep it back.” 

On-the Sabbath * evening after fhe jiot, I 
stood at the usual place awaiting my friends, 
and saw before ili^y reached me that they had 
something uftteward to tell. The farmer, his 
wife and three children, holding each other’s 
hands, stretched across the road. Birse was a 
little behind, but a conversation was being kept 
up by shouting. All were walking the Sabbath 
pare, and the family having started half a 
minute in advance, the pest lihd not yei^’Vpde. 
up on them. ' 

“ It’s sitting to -snaw,” Waster Lunny said, 
drawing, near, and just as I was to reply, “It 
is so,” Silva slipped in tke words before me. 

“ Ton wasna at the kOk/’ ^was Elspeth’s 
salutation. I had been at the Glen church, 
but did 1 not contradict her, for it is Established, 
and so neither here nor there. I was anxious, 
too, to know what their long faces meant, and so 
asked at once— 

“ Was Mr. Dishilrt on^he riot? ” 

“ Forenoon, ay; afternoon, no,” replied 
Waster Lunny,‘walking ronnd his wile to get 
nearer me. “ Dominie, a queery thing happened 

in the kirk this day, sic as-” 

“ Waster Lunny,” interrupted Elspeth 
sharply; “ have yo,u on your Sabloath shoon 
y>r have'you*no on your Sabbatluskoon ? ” 

“ Guid care *you took I should line the 
dagont oiMNinny things on,” retorted the farmer, 
“ Keep out o’ the gutter, then,” said Elspeth, 
‘ on the Lord’s day.” 
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“ Him,” said her man, “ th.it is forced by 
a foolish woman to wear genteel ’lastic-sidcd 
boots ‘camfa forget them' till he takes them aff. 
‘Whaur’s the extra reverence in, wearing shobn 
twa sizes ower sma ? ” 

“ It mayna be an air reverent,” suggested 
Birse, to whom Elspetli’s kitchen was a pleasant 
place, “ but it’s grand, and you canna expect to 
be baith grand and comfortable.” 

T reminded -them that they .were 'speaking 
of Mr. Disliart. , 

ih^N c was sitying,” began the post briskly, 
“ that-” 

“It was me that was saying it,” said Waster 
Lunny. “ So, Dominie——” 

“ Haud your gabs, beith o’ you,” interrupted 
Elspeth. “ You’ve been roaring the story to 
ane another tilTyou’re hoarse.” 

“ In the forenoon,” Waster Lunn)' went on 
determinedly, “ Mr. Disliart preached on the 
riot, and fine he was. Oh, dominie, you should 
hae heard him ladling it on to Lang Tammas, 
no by name but in sift a way tliat there was no 
mistaking wha he was preaching at. Sal! oh 
losh ! Tammas got it strong.” 

“ But lie’s dull in the uptake,” broke in the 
post, “ by what I expected. I spoke to him 
after the sermon, and I sa ; ys, ,just to see if he 
was properly humbled, ‘ Ay/ Tammas,’ I says, 
‘them that discourse was preached against, wind?, 
think themselves seven feet ‘men ^or a while 
again.’ ‘ Ay, Birse,’ he answers, ‘ and glad I am 
to hear you admit it, for he had you in hi s eye.’ 
I was fair scunnered at Tammas the day.” 




“ * Haud your gabs, baith o’ you,’ interrupted EJspeth ” ( jp. 114) 
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“ Mr. Distort was preaching 1 at the whole 
clanjainfray o’ you,” said Elspeth. 

“Maybe he was,” said her lmsbaiid, hjeiing; 
“ out you needna cast it at us, for, my certie* 
if the Vncn-got i,t frae him in the forenoon, the 
women got it-in the afternoon.” 

“ He redd them up most michty,” said the 
post. “ Thae was his very words or something 
like them. ‘ Adam,’ says he, ‘ was an. erring 
man, but aside Eve lie was respectable.’ ” 

“ Ay, but it wasna a’ women he meant,” 
Elspeth explained, “ for whendie said that, he 
pointed liis finger direct at T’nowhead’s lassie, 
and I hope it’ll do her good.” 

“ But I wonder,” I said, “ that Mr. Dishart 
chose such a subject to-day. I thought he 
would be on the riot at both services,” 

“ You’ll wonder mair,” said Elspeth, “ when 
you hear what happened afore he began the 
afternoon sermon. But I cauna get in a word 
wi’ that man o’ mine.” 

“We’ve been speaking about it,” said Birse, 
“ ever since \te left the kirk door ., Tod, 
we’ve been sawing it like seed a’ alang the 
gi'<hi'/’ 

“ And we meant to tell you about it at 
once,” said Waster Lunny; "“but there’s aye 
so muckle to say about a minister. Dagont, 
to hae ane keeps a body out o’ langour. Ay, 
hut this breaks the drum. Dominie, either 
Mr. Dishart wasna’ weel, or he was in the 
devil’s grim” 

T1 ,; :r'sta'tied me, for the farmer was looking 
Wtious. 
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“He was weel eneuch,” -1 Birse, “fora 
heap o’ fowk speired'at Jean if lie had ta’en 
liis po'rridgV as usual, and s*he admitted lie had. 
But tfie lassie was sheered her.se]’, and said "it 
was a mercy Mrs. llislmrt wanna in the kirk.” 

“ Why was she not ther,e d ” I asked 
anxiously. 

“ Oh, he winna let h^r out in sic weather,” 

“ 1 wish you would tell me what happened,” 

1 said to Elspeth. 

“So I will,” she answered, “if Waster 
Lunn^ would hand his wheesht for a minute. 
You see the afternoon diet began in the ordi¬ 
nary way, and a’ was richt until we came to 
the sermon. ‘ You will find my text/ he says, 
in his piercing voice, ‘ in the eighth chapter of 
Ezra.’ ” 

“ A'nd at time words,” said Waster ' Lunny, 

“ my heart gae a loup, for Ezra is an unca ill 
book to find; ay, and so is Ruth.” 

“I kent the books o’the Bible by heart,” 
said Elspeth, scornfully, “ when I was a sax 
year apld.” * u ' 

“So did I,” said Waster Lunny, “and I-' 
ken them yet, except \Vhcn I’m limned.' 
When Mr. Dishart gave out Ezra he a sort 
o’ 1 keeked round'the kirk to find out if he 
had puzzled onybody, and so there was a 
kind o’' a' competition among the congrega-. 
tion wlia wou]d lay hand on it‘first. Tli;^ 
was what doited me. Ay, there was Ruth wlicrf 
she wasna wanted, but Ezra, dagoni it looked 
as if Ezra had jumped clean out o’ the ‘Bible.” 

“ You wasp a the only distressed crittur,” 
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said liis wife. ^''<1 was ashamed to see Eppie 
McLaren looking' up the order o’ the books 
at the beginning o’ Vhc’JBilde.” 

“Tibbie By-se was even .mail - brazen,” said 
the posit, “ for the. sly cpttie opened at Kings 
and pretended it was Ezra?” 

“ None o’ time things would I do,” said 
Waster Lunny, “ and sal, I dauredna, for 
Davit Lunan was glowering over my sjiuther. 
Ay,‘you* may. scowl at me, ^Elspeth Proctor, 
btyt as far back as I can mind, Ezra has done 
me. Mony a time afore T £tart for the kirk 
I take my Bible to a quiet place and look 
Ezra up. In the very pew I says canny to 
mysel’, . ‘ Ezra., Nehemitth, Esther, Job,’ the 
which should be a h»lp, but the. moment the 
minister gi’es out that awfu’ book, away goes 
Ezrajike the Egyptian.” 

.“And you after her,” said Elspeth, “like 
the weavers that wouldna fecht. You make a 
windmill of your Bible.” 

“Oh, I winna admit I’m beat. Never mind, 
there’s queer filings in flic world forhy Ezra. 
How is cripples aye so puffed up mail - than 
otltei’ folk ? IIow does Hour-bread aye fall on 
the buttered side ? ” 

“I will mind,” Elspeth’said, “for I was 
terrified the minister would admonish you frae 
the pulpit.” 

“ life ccftddna hae done that, for was he no 
baffled to find EzVa 1‘iimsel’ ? ” 

“Him no find Ezra!” cried Elspeth. “,J 
hae .tclied you a dozen times he found it as 
easy as you could yoke a horse.”. 
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“ The tiling can be expiated in no other 
way,” said her husband, doggedly, “ if lie was 
weel aiid in sound mind.” > 

“Maybe the dominie can clear it up,” sug¬ 
gested the post, “ him being a scholar.” 

“ Then tell me what happened,” I asked. 

“ Godsake, luxe we no telled you ? ” Birse 
said. “ I tliocht we had.” 

“ If was a terrible scene,” said Elspeth, 
giving her husband a shove. “As I said, Mr. 
Dishart gave out Ezra eighth. Weel, I turned 
it up Mn a jiffy,'and 'syne looked cautiously to 
see how Eppie McLaren was getting on. dust 
at that minute I heard a groa'n frae the pulpit. 
It didna stop short o’ a’groan. Ay, you,may be 
sure I looked quick at the minister, and there 1 
saw a sicht that would hae made the grandest 
gape. His face was as white as a baker’* 1 ,, and 
he had a sort of fallen against the back o’ the 
pulpit, staring deminted-like at his open Bible.” 

“ And I saw him,” said Birxe, “ put up his 
hand atween him and the Book, as if he tliocht 
it was to jump at him. ’ 

“ Twice,” said Elspeth, “ he tried to speak, 
and twice he let the words fall.” 

“That,” says Waster Lunny, “the whole 
congregation admits, but I didna see it myseT, 
for a’ this time you may .picture me hunting 
savage-like for Ezra. I tliocht the minister was 
waiting till I found it.” 

“ Hendry Munn,” said Birse, “ stood upon 
qne leg, wondering whether he should run to 
the session-house for a glass of water.” 

“ But by that time,” said Elspeth, “ the fit had 
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left Mr. I)i.sharer rather it had ta’en a new 
turn. He grew red, and it’s gospel that he 
stamped his foot.” 

“ He had the face of one,using bad words/ 
said the post. ‘.‘ Ho didi\a swear, of course, but 
that was the face he had o;n.” 

“I missed it,” said Waster Lunny, “for I 
was in full cry after Ezra, with the sweat run¬ 
ning down my face.” 

“But the most astounding*thing has yet to 
bfy tolled,” went on Elspeth. “ The minister 
shook himsel’ like one wakeiflng frae a- nasty 
dream, ail'd die cries in a, voice of thunder, 
just, as if he was -shaking bis fist at some¬ 
body—” 

“ He cries,” Birse-* interposed, cleverly, “he 
cries, ‘ You will find the text in Genesis, chapter 
three, verse six.’ ” 

.“ Yes',” said Elspotli, “ first he gave out one 
text, and then he gave out ’another, being the 
most amazing thing to my mind that ever hap¬ 
pened in the town of Thrums. What will our 
children’s children 'think*o’t ? I wouldna hue 
missed it for a pound note.” 

“‘Nor me,” 'said Waster Lunny, “though I 
only got the tail o’t. Dominie, no sooner b^id 
he said Genesis third and sixth, than I laid my 
finger on Ezra. . ,Was it no provoking ? Ony- 
body can turn up, Genesis, but it ‘needs an 
able-bodied”man to find Ezra.” . 

“ He preachdd on the Fall,” Elspeth said, 
“ for an hour and twenty-five minutes, but 
powerful though he was I would rather he had 
tolled us what made him gie the .go-by to Ezra.” 
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“All I can* say,” said Wgutar Lunny, “ is 
that I never heard liim mair awe-inspiring. 
'Whc*di' c has “he got sic a‘knowledge of women? 
die riddled them, Jie fair riddled them, till I 
‘was ashamed o’ being married,” , 

“ It’s easy kent whaur lie got life knowledge 
'of women,” Birse explained, “ it’s a’ in the 
original Hebrew. You o,an bowk ony mortal 
thing o\it o’ the original Hebrew, the which all 
ministers hae at their linger ends. What else 
makes them ken to jump a verse now and then 
when giving out a psalm ? ” 

“ It wasna women like me he denounced,” 
Elspeth insisted, u but young lassies that lgads 
men astray wi’ thein abominable wheedling 
ways.” 

“ Tod,” said her husband, “ if they try 
their hands on Mr. Dishart they’ll meet,their 
match.” 

“They will,” chuckled the post. “The 
Hebrew’s a grand thing, though tench, I’m 
tolled, michty teucli.” 

“ His sublimest bmst,” Waster Lunny came 
back to tell me, “was about the beauty o’ the 
soul being everything and the beauty o’ the face 
no, worth a snuff. What a scorn he lias for 
bonny faces and toom souls 1 I dinna deny but 
what a bonny face fell lake. 1 ? me, but Mr. 
Dishart \Vouldna gie a blade o’ grass for’t. 
Ay, and I used, to think that in their foolish¬ 
ness about women there was d^gont little differ 
atween the unlearned and the highly edicated.” 

The gossip about Gavin brought hitherto to 
the school-house had been as bread to me, but 
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this I did not 1 vk,^ For a minister to behave thus 
was as unsettling to us as a change of Govern¬ 
ment to Londoners* and ’I decided to givfj my 
scholars a holiday on ’the’ morrow and’ tramp 
into tile town fpr . fuller news. But all through* 
the night il» .showed, and next day, and then 
intermittently for many days, and every fall’ 
topic the school mj 1 es farther away from 
Thrums. Birse and the crows had now the 
glen "Gad to, themselves, and even Birse had 
twice or thrice to bed with me. At these times 
had he not been’ so interested' in describing his 
progress through the snow, maintaining that the 
crying want of -our glen road was palings for 
postmen to Jock their, feet against, he must 
have wondered why X, always turned the talk to 
the Auld Licht minister. 

“ Ony explanation o’ his sudden change o’ 
texts & ”* Birse said, repeating my question. 
“ Tod, and there is and to spare, for I hear tell 
there’s saxteen explanations in the Tenements 
alone. As Tammas Haggart says, that’s a 
blessing, for if’ there had* just been twa explana¬ 
tions the kirk micht hae split on them.’' 

Ay,” lie said at another time, “ twa or 
three even dared to question the minister, 
but I’m thinking they made’ nothing o’t. The 
majority agrees that he was just inspired to 
change his text.' But Lang Tamkias is dour. 
Tammiis felled the session a (meet thing. lie 
says that after* the diet o’ worship on that 
eventful afternoon Mr. Dishart carried the 
Bible out o’ the pulpit instead o’ leaving that 
duty as usual to the kirk-officer. Weel, 
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Tammas, being'precentor, has,o-a--> riclit, as you 
ken, to leave the kirk by the session-house 
dooi> Just like the mmis’tep liimsel’. He did 
s?) that afternoon, g and what, flunk you, di’d 
‘lie. see? He saw Mr., Disluyt* tearing a page 
out o’ the Bible, and r Hinging it« savagely into 
‘the session-house fire. You dinna credit it? 
Weel, it’s staggering, ;but there’s Hendry 
Munn’s, evidence too. Hendry took his first 
chance o’ looking up Ezra in the minister’s 
Bible, and, behold, the page wi’ the eighth 
chapter, was gone.- Tlvem that thinks Tammas 
wasna blind wi’ excitement bauds fit had been 
Ezra eighth that gaed into-the fire. Onyvyay, 
there’s no doubt about the page’s being missing, 
for whatever excitement Tammas was in,'Hendry 
was as cool as ever.” 

A week later Birse told me that the congre¬ 
gation had decided to regard the incident as 
adding lustre to their kirk. This was largely, 
1 fear, because it could then be used to belittle 
the Established minister. That fervent Auld 
Licht, .Snecky Hobaifi, feeling that Gavin’s 
action was unsound, had gofte on the following 
Sabbath to the parish kirk and -sat under Mr. 

Duthie. But Mr. Duthie was a close reader, 

* 

so that Snecky flunjg himself about in his pew 
in misery. The minister copclu/led his sermon 
with tlies’e words : “ But t on this subject I 
will say no 'more at present.” “ Bbcaufee you 
canna,” Snecky roared, and strutted out of the 
church. Comparing the two scenes, it is ob¬ 
vious that the Auld Lichts had won a victory. 
After preaching, impromptu for an hour and 
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twenty-five imrNytes, it could never be said of 
Gavin that he needed to read. He became 
more popular than 1 ever. , Yet the* change of 
texts was not .forgotten. If in the future any 
other mdictmeats were, brought against him,’ 
it would cer&inly be pinned to them. 

I marvelled long over Gavin’s jump from’ 
E'tra to Genesis, and ’.at this his first philippic 
against Woman, but I have known the cause 
for'maily a .year. The B>ble ^as the one 
tljat had lain on the summer-seat while the 
Egyptian hid there. It was' the great pulpit 
Bible which* remains in thp church as a rule, 
but. Gavin had taken it home the previous day 
to make some of its loose pages secure with 
paste. 'He had studied from it on the day pre¬ 
ceding the riot, but had used a small Bible 
during*the rest of the week. When he turned 
in. thS pulpit to Ezra, where he had left the 
large Bible open in the summer-seat, he found 
this scrawled across chapter eight:— 

“ I will never tell who Hung the clod at 
Captain Halliwell.' But why did yivu fling 
it? I will never' tell that you allowed me 
to be called Mrs. Dishart before witnesses. 
But is not this a Scotch marriage? Signed, 
Babbie the Egyptian.” 



TELLS IN A WIIISI’El^ 'OF MA^I L i^LL DURING 
THE CURLING SEASON. 

No snow could be seen in Thrums by {be 
beginning' of the r year, though clods pf t it, lay 
in Waster' Lunny’s fields, where his hens 
wandered all day as if looking for somethihg 
they had dropped. A black fros{ lyid set in, 
and one walking on* the glep rQad could imagine 
that through the cracks in it lie saw a loch 
glistening. From my (joor I could jiear the 
roar of curling stones at Rashie-hog, which is 
almost 'four miles nearer Thrums. On the day 
1 am recalling, I see that I only ipa.de one 
entry in my diary, “ At last bought Waster 
Lunny’s bantams.” Well do I remember the 
transaction, and no wonder, for I had all hut 
bought the ban tamo evejry day for a six 
months. 

About noon the doctor’s dog-cart was ob¬ 
served by all the Tenements standing at the 
Afdd Lieht manse* The various surmises were 
wrong. Margaret had not been suddenly 
taken ilh; dean had not s\v;<l lowed a darning- 
needle; the 1 minister had'not walked* out at 
his study window in a 'mojnent of sublime 
thought. Gavin stepped into the dog-cart, 
which at once drove off in the direction of 
Rashie-hog, but equally in error were those 
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who said that»tl\s doctor was making a curler 
of him. 

There was, howeVef,. ground for ’gossip * for 
Tfirums folk seldom called pn a doctor until 
it was* too • lata to eurg them, and McQueen' 
was not the* man to pay social visits. Of 
his skill wc knew fearsome stories, as that,' 
hy. looking at Arcljie Allardyce, who had 
come to broken bones on a ladder, Ije dis¬ 
covered •which rung Archie fell from. When 
h^ entered a stuffy room he woufd poke his 
staff through the window to'*let in fresh air, 
and then fling down a shilling to pay for the 
breakage. He ’was deaf in the right ear, 
and therefore, usually took the left side of 
prosy people, thus, a« he explained, making a 
blessing of an affliction. “A pity I don’t hear 
betteyr” I have heard him say. “No’t at all. 
If .my* misfortune, as you call it, were to be 
removed, you can’t conceive* how I should miss 
my deaf ear.” He was a fine fellow, though 
brusque, and I never saw him without liis 
pipe until t\$o days before we burigd him, 
which was five-arfd-twenty years ago come 
Martinmas. 

“We’re all quite weel,” Jean said apprehen¬ 
sively as she answered his knock on the manse 
door, and she ti;ied # to be pleasant, too, for well 
she knew that, it a doctor willed it,*she could 
have feAer In five minutes. 

“Ay, Jean, *TH' soon alter that,” he replied 
ferociously. “ Is the master in ? ” 

“ He’s at his sermon,” Jean said with im¬ 
portance. 
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To interrupt, the Minister aj^sjich a moment 
seemed sacrilege to her, for her up-bringing had 
been, good. * Her mother* laid once fainted in 
the church, but though the family’s distress was 
•great, they neither bore her put, .nor’signed 
to the kirk-officer to bring* jvuter. They 
•propped her up in the pew in a respectful atti¬ 
tude, joining in the singing meanwhile, ayd 
she recovered in time to look up 2nd Chronicles, 
21st and 7th. r 

“ Tell him I want to speak to him at the 
door,” said the doetor fiercely, “‘or I’ll bleed you 
this minute.” 

McQueen would" not enter, because his horse 
might have seized the, opportunity to return 
stablewards. At the houses where it was accus¬ 
tomed to stop, it drew up of its own accord, 
knowing where the Doctor’s “ cases ” v^ere as 
well as himself, but it resented new patients. 

“ You like misery, I think, Mr. Dishart,” 
McQueen said when Gavin came to him, “ at 
least I am always finding you in the thick of it, 
and thaj is why I am here now. • I have a rare 
job for you if you will jump into the machine. 
You know Nanny Webster, *who lives on the 
edge of Windyghoul? No, you don’t, for she 
belongs to the other kirk. Well, at all events, 
you knew her brother, Sanders, the mole- 
catcher ? ”« 

“ I remeniber him. You'mean t!ft: man who 
boasted so much about seeing*-a ball at Lord 
liintoul’s place ? ” 

“ The same, and, as you may know, his 
boasting about maltreating policemen whom he 
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never saw led, to liis loeihg sentenced to nine 
months in gaol lately.” * 

“ That is the waif,” said Gavin* “ I yever 
lidced him.” ^ 

“ No, but h^s sister did,’’‘McQueen answered,' 
drily, “ and.it’ll' reason, for he was her bread¬ 
winner, and now she is starving.” 

“ Anything I canjgive her-” 

“ Would be too little, sir.” 

But tlie^ neighbours-’.’ 

“She has few near her, and'though the 
’fhrums poor help eacl; other bravely, they 
are at present nigh as needy as herself. 
Nanny is coming, to the poorhouse, Mr. 
Dishart.” 

“ Ggd help her! ’’.exclaimed Gavin. 

“ Nonsense,” said the doctor, trying to make 
himself a hard man. “ She will be “properly 
looked yfter there, and—and in time she will 
like it.” 

“ Don’t let my mother hear you speak¬ 
ing of taking an old woman to that place,” 
Gavin said, looking anxiously up the stair. I 
cannot pretend that Margaret never listened. 

“ You all speak as if the poorhouse was a 
gaol,” the doctor said testily. “But so far as 
Nanny is concerned, everthfng is arranged* I 
promised to drive her to the poorhouse to-day, 
and she is waitin'g Ifor me now. Do«’t look at 
me as if I*was a brute. She i.^ to* take some of 
her things with* her to the poorhouse, and the 
rest is to be left until Sanders’s return, when 
she may rejoin him. At least we said that to 
her to comfort her.” 
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“ You want me to go with v^u,.? ” 

“ Y r es, though I warn you" it may he a dis¬ 
tressing scefie ; indeed' tire truth is that [ am 
htth to face Nanny a'lon'e to-day 4 Mr. Duthie 
should have accompanied me, f<jr the Wvbsters 
are Established Kirk,; ay, and' sp »he would if 
Ivasliie-bog had not been bearing. A terrible 
snare this curling, Mr. Dish art ”—here the doctor 
sighed—" I have known Mr. Duthie wait until 
midnight struck on Sabbath and then he, off to 
Kashie-bog with a torch.” 

“ I will go with you,” Gavin said, putting on 
his coat. 

‘‘Jump in then. Yoil won’t smoke? I 
never see a respectable,man not t smoking, sir, 
but I feel indignant with him for sucvh sheer 
waste of time.” 

Gavin smiled at this, and Snceky Hobart, 
who happened to be keeking over tl\e ..manse 
dyke, bore the news.to the Tenements. 

“ I’ll no sleep the nielit,” Snecky said, “ for 
wondering what made the minister lauch. Ay, 
it wouliji be no trifle.” 

A minister, it is certain* who wore a smile 
on his face would never have* been called to the 
Auld Licht kirk, for life is a wrestle with the 
devil, and only the* frivolous think to throw him 
without taking off their coats. Yet, though 
Gavin’s zeal was what the'congregation rever¬ 
enced, many'lovpd him privately for* hisdioyish- 
ness. Me could unbend at* marriages, of which 
fye had six on the last day of the year, and at 
every one of them he joked (the same joke) like 
a layman. Soipe did not approve of his playing 
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at the teetotuwii for ten 'minutes with Kitty 
Dundas’s invalid st^a, but the way Kitty boasted 
about it would haveYlisgusted anybody. At.tbe 
present day theje are prSbablv a score of CravinS 
in Thriims, all galled after the little minister, 
and there is oije “Gavinia, whom be hesitated to 
christen. /He made humorous remarks (the 
same remark) about alj these children, and his 
smile as he patted their heads was for tlynking 
over.when one’s work was done.for the day. 

The doctor’s horse clattered up the Tiackwynd 
noisily, as if a minister behind* made no .differ¬ 
ence to it. .Instead of climbing the Roods, 
however, the nearest, way to’ Nanny’s, it went 
westward, whiqh Gavin, .in a reverie, did not 
notice. The truth must be told. The Egyptian 
was again in his head. 

“ Hitve I fallen deaf in the left ear, too ? ” 
said tfio doctor. “ I see your lips moving, but I 
don’t catch a syllable.” 

Gavin started, coloured, and flung the gypsy 
out of the trap. 

“ Why are We not going up the Eoodij? ” he 
asked. 

“ Well,” said tli’e doctor slowly, “ at the top 
of the Roods there is a stance for circuses, and 
this old beast of mine won’t paSs it. You know, 
unless you are behind in the clashes and clavers 
of Thrums, that f bought her from tfie*manager 
of a traveling show. She \^as ‘ the horse 
(‘ Lightning ’ thay (Jailed her) that galloped 
round the ring at a mile an hour, and so at the, 
top of the Roods she is still unmanageable. She 
once dragged me to the scene pf her former 
.1 
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triumphs, and wont revolving^and it, dragging 
the machine after her.” 

^f yob had not expf'aiiftd that,” said Gavin, 
f< I might have thought that yog wanted to pass 
by Rasliie-bog.” 

The doctor, indeed, was already standing up 
to catch a first glimpse of the curlers- 

“ Well,” lie admitted,; " 1 might have managed 
to pas? the circus ring, though what I have told 
you is true. However, I have .not come- this 
way merely to see how the match is going. I 
want to shame ‘Mr. Duthie for neglecting his 
duty. It will help me to do mine, far the Lord 
knows I am finding it hard, with the music of 
these stones in my ear*.” 

“ I never saw it played before,” Gavin said, 
standing up in his turn. “ What a din they 
make f McQueen, I believe they are fighting! ” 

“ No, no,” said the excited doctor/ “ they 
are just a bit daft> That’s the proper spirit for 
the game. Look, that’s the baron-bailie near 
standing on his head, and there’s Mr. Duthie 
off hi? head a’ thegt ther.* Yo'a’s twa weavers 
and a mason cursing the’ laird, and the man 
wi’ the besom is the Master"of Crumnathie.” 

“ A democracy, at all events,” said Gavin. 

“ By no me;‘ms,” said the doctor, “ it’s an 
aristocracy of intellect. Gee _up, Lightning, or 
the frost’ will be gone before we are there.” 

“It is' my opinion, doctor,” ‘said Gavin, 
“ that you will have bories to set before that 
game is finished. I can see nothing but legs 
now.” 

“ Don’t sqy a word against curling, sir, to 
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me*’-’said McQiveen, whom the sight of a game 
in which he must\not play had turned crusty. 
“ Dangerous ! It’s’ the best medicine know 
of*. Look at tjiat man coming across the held. 
It is JT> Sfoachaji., Wei}, sir, curling saved Jo’s 
life after I* kad given him up. You don’t 
believe mg^ Hie, Jo, Jo Strachan, come here 
an,d tell the minister; how curling put you on 
your legs again.” 

^Stnaehan .came forward, a tough, little, 
wjzened man, with red flannel round his ears to 
keep out the cold. 

“ It’s ogospel what the doctor says, Mr. 
Dishart,” he declared. “ M*e and my brither 
Sandy \yas baj,th ill, and in the same bed, and 
the doctor had hopes o’ Sandy, but mine o’ me. 
Ay, weel, when I heard that, I thocht I micht 
as wool*die on the ice as in my bed, so f up and 
on_wi’«m<y elaethes. Sandy was mad at me, for 
Tie was no curler, and he says, ‘ Jo Strachan, if 
you gang to Hashie-bog you’ll assuredly be 
brocht hame a corp.’ I didna heed him, though, 
and off I gacd.*’ 

“ And I see ‘you did not die,” said 
/ 1 » 
uavin. 

“ Not me,” answered the fish cadger, wit^ a 
grin. “ Na, but the joke o't is, it was Sandy 
that died.” , 

“ Not the jokh, Jo,” corrected tile doctor, 
“ the rrforal*” 

“ Ay, the moral; I’m aye forgetting the 
word.” 

McQueen, enjoying Gavin’s discomfiture, 
turned Lightning down the Rashie-bog road, 
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which would b» impassable as sown as the thaw 
came. In summer Kashie-U/g is severa 1 fields 
in which a* cart does'not t^nk unless it’stands 
still, but in winter it is a loch,with here and 
there a spring where dead men, are said to lie. 
There are no rushes at its east end,*and here the 
dog-cart drew up near the curlers,'a crowd of 
men dancing, screaming, jhaking their fists and 
sweeping, while half a hundred onlookers got in 
their way, gesticulating and advising. <■ . 

“ Hold me tight,” the doctor whispered to 
Gavin,.“or I’ll Ixi leaving you’ to drive ISianny 
to the poorhouse by yourself.” . 

He had no sooner said this* than he tried to 
jump out of the trap. 

“ You donnert fule,.. John Robbie,” he 
shouted to a player, “ soop her up, man, soop 
her up • no, no, dinna, dinna ; leave het alane. 
Bailie, leave her alane, you blazing • idiot. 
Mr. Disliart, let me go; what do you mean, 
sir, by hanging on to my coat tails ? Hang 
it all, Huthie’s winning. He has it, he has 
it!” , ” 

“You’re to play, doctor?” some cried, run¬ 
ning to the dog-cart. “ We hae missed you 
• >> 
say. 

“ Jeames, I—I—. No, I daurna.” 

“ Then we get our licks. I never saw the 
minister fin sic form. We can do nothing 
against him.” , 

“ Then,” cried McQueeit, “i’ll play. Come 
what will, I’ll play. Let go my tails, Mr. 
Hishart, or I’ll cut them off. Huty ? Fiddle¬ 
sticks ! ” 
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S on you, sir/’ said Gavin; “ yes, 
itherSVwho would entice him from 

” e the doctor cried. “Look at 
Jie ashamecl? And yet that 
reproving me for a twelvemonths 
efused to become one of his elders. 
)ijthie,” lie shouted, “'think shame of yourself 
or curling this day.” , 

Mi'p diuthie had carefully •turned his back 
o the trap, for Gavin’s presence in it annoyed 
iim. We seldom care to bo "reminded -of our 
luty by seeing another do it. Now, however, 
ie advanced to tlio dog-cart, taking the far 
ide of Gavin. , 

“Put on your coist, Mr. Dutliie,” said the 
octor, “and come with me to Nanny Web¬ 
ber’s ““You promised.” * 

^_Mr: Duthie looked quizzically at Gavin, and 
hen at the sky. 

“The thaw may come at any moment,” he said. 
“ I think the frost is to hold,” said Gavin. 

“ It may ln?ld over tomorrow,” Mr./Dutliie 
(knitted; “ but to-tnorrow’s the Sabbath, and 
J a lost day.” 

“ A what ? ” exclaimed Gavin, horrified. 

“I only mean,” Mr. Duthie answered, 
olouring, “ that we can’t curl on the Lord’s 
ay. As for what if may be like on* Monday, 
o one ‘can* say. No, doctor, T won’t risk it. 
/e’re in the miiMle bf a game, man.” 

Gavin looked very grave. 

“ I see what you are thinking, Mr. Dishart,” 
ie old minister said dogged) v- “but then, 
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you don’t curl. You are very ..wise. I cleave 
forbidden my sons to curl.” / 

“ Then you openly snapyyour lingers at your 
duty, Mr. Duthie?'’ said the t .doctor, loftily. 
(“ You can let go my tails nqw. Mi - . Dislmrt, 
lor the madness has passed.”) . 

“None of your virtuous airs,'.McQueen,” 
said Mr. Duthie, hotly. j“ What was the name 
of the doctor that warned women never to have 
bairns while it was handing?” 

“ And what,” retorted McQueen, “ was the 
name of the minister that told his session "lie 
would neither preach nor pray while the black 
frost lasted ? ” , 

“Hoots, doctor,” said Duthie, “don’t lose 
your temper because I’m in such form.’l 

“Don’t lose yours, Duthie, because I aye 
beat you.” 

“You beat me, McQueen! Go ■ home, 
sir, and don’t talk havers. Who beat you 
at-” 

“ Who made you sing small at-” 

“ lyho won— 1 —” 

“ Who-” 

“ Who-” 

“ I’ll play you on Monday for whatever you 
like 1 ” shrieked the doctor. 

“ If it holds,” cried the minister, “ I’ll be 
here the*whole day. Naine the stakes your¬ 
self. A stone ? ( ” * 11 

“ No,” the doctor said, “«ibut I’ll tell you 
jvhat we’ll play for. You’ve been dinging me 
doited about that eldership, and we’ll play 
for’t. If you \yin 1 accept office.” 






Go home, sir, and don’t talk havers. Who beat"you at’- ‘Who made you sing small 

- ‘ Who won ’- ‘ Who ’-‘ Who (p. 134 ). 
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Done,” sivi the minister, recklessly. 

TlV' dog-cart was now turned toward Windy- 
ghoul, rts driver onc3 more good-humoured,/but 
Gavin silent. ( a 

“ Ytju ’.would have been the better of my 
deaf ear jus^noW, Mr. I)i$hart,” McQueen said 
after the loch had been left behind. “Aye,* 
and I’m thinking my pipe would soothe you. 
But don’t take it so much to heart, man. I’ll 
licl» him easily. He’s a decent mail, the 
minister, but vain of his play, 'ridiculously 
vam. ~ However,' I think, the ,sight of you, in 
the place that should have been his, has broken 
his nerve for this .day, and out side may win yet.” 

“I believe,” Gavin ,said, with sudden en¬ 
lightenment, “ that you brought me here for 
that purpose.” 

“ Maybe,” chuckled the doctor ; “ maybe.” 
Then he, changed the subject suddenly. “ Mr. 
Thshart,” he asked, “ were yc\u ever in love ? ” 

“ Never ! ” answered Gavin violently. 

“Well, well,” said the doctor, “don’t terrify 
the horse. I .»have... been* in love myself. It’s 
bad, but it’s nothing to curling.” 



CHAPTER Xli: 


TRAGEDY OE A MUD HOUSE 

The dog-cart bumped between the trees of 
Caddam, flinging Gavin and the doctor at 
each other as a wheel rose on some beech-root 
or sank for‘a moment in a pool. I suppose 
the wood was a pretty sight that day, the pines 
only white where they had met the' snow, as 
if the numbed painter had left his work un¬ 
finished, the brittle twigs snapping overhead, 
the water as black as tar. But it matters 
little what the wood was like. Within a 
squirrel’s leap of it an old woman was standing 
at the door of a mud house, listening for the 
approach of the trap that was to take her to 
the poorhouse. Can you think of the beauty 
of the day now ? 

Nanny was not ciyng. • She had redd up 
her house for the last time and put on her 
black merino. Her mouth was wide open while 
she listened. If you had addressed her you 
would have thought her polite and stupid. Look 
at her. A flabby-faced woman she is now, with 
a swollen body, and no one has heeded her much 
these thirty years. I can tell you domeching; 
it is almost droll. Nanny Webster was once 
a # gay flirt, and in Airlie Square there is a 
weaver with an unsteady head who thought all 
the earth of her. His loom has taken a foot 
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frO'i.tv.liis statw», and gone are .Nanny’s raven 
locks \>n which ha used to place his adoring 
hand. \Down in itirlie Square lie 'is weaving 
for his life, and here is Nanny, ripe for the poor- 
house, ’and, betvyeen them is the hill where 
they were lo;«r t s. ’ That is all the story save that 
when Nanny heard the dog-cart she screamed. 

No neighbour was with her. if you think 
this hard, it is because you do not understand. 
Perhaps . Nanny had never been very lovable 
except to one man, and him, it is skid, she lost 
tlirough her own vanity but. there was, much 
in her to Jjko. The neighbours, of whom there 
were two not a. hundred yards away, would 
have been with her no,w but they feared to 
hurt her feelings. No, heart opens to sympathy 
without letting in delicacy, and these poor 
people -knew that Nanny would not like them 
to see’ he’; being taken away. For a week they 
had been aware of what ,was coming, and 
they had been most kind to her, but that 
hideous word, the poorhouse, they had not 
uttered. Poo/house is /lot to be spoken in 
Thrums, though it*is nothing to tell a man 
that you see death in his face. Did Nanny 
think they knew where she was going ? was 
a question they whispered t'o each other, and 
her suffering eyes cut scars on their hearts. 
So now that the' hour had come ‘they called 
their children! into their houses and ‘pulled down 
their blinds. 

“ If you would like to see her by yourself,” 
the doctor said eagerly to Gavin, as the horse 
drew up at Nanny’s gate, “ I’ll wait with the 
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horse. Not,” he added, hastily, “that ] 
feel sorry for her. We are doing her a kind- 
ness. 

'I'liey dismounted together, however, and 
Nanny, who had vun from the trap into the 
house, watched them from bet wincj/iw. 

McQueen saw her and said glumly, “ I 
should have come alone x for if you pray she 
is sure to break down. Mr. Dish art, could you 
not pray cheerfully ? ” 

“You don’t look very cheerful yourself,” 
Gavin said sadly. ^ 

“ Nonsense,” answered the doctor. “ I have 
no patience with this false sentiment. Stand 
still, Lightning, and be thankful you are ’ not 
your master to-day.” 

The door stood open, and Nanny was crouch¬ 
ing against the opposite wall of the room, such 
a poor, dull kitchen, that you woiild 'have 
thought the furniture had still to he brought' 

O v! O 

into it. The blanket and the piece of old 
carpet that was Nanny’s coverlet were already 
packed in her box. '(lie plate rack was empty. 
Only the round table and .the two chairs, and 
the stools and some pans* were being left 
behind. 

*■ “ Well, Nanny,” the doctor said, trying to 
bluster, “ I have come, and you see Mr. Dishart 
is with nip.” 1 * ' 

Nanny rose bravely. She knew, the doctor 
was good to her, and slip wanted to thank 
him. I have not seen a great deal of the 
ftorld myself, but often the sweet politeness 
of the aged poor has struck me as beautiful. 
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Nanny dropped a curtsey, an, ungainly uuc 
maybe, but it was an old woman giving the 
best slic had. 

• “ Thank you kindly, s?irs,” she saief; and 
then tsfo pairs of eyos dropped before hers. 

“ Plcase/Aq t’lke a chaij*,” she added timidly. 
It is strange to know that at that awful* 
moment, for let none.tell me it was less than 

t 

awful, the old woman was the one who could 
speak. 

Both men sat down, for they 1 would have 
hurt' Nanny by remaining .standing. , Some 
ministers jvoguld have known the right thing to 
say to her, but • Gavin dart'd not let himself 
speak. ( I have again t,o remind you that he 
was only onc-and-tweyty. 

“Tin drouthy, Nanny,” the doctor said, to 
give^libr something to do, “and I w’ould be 
obliged for a drink of water.” 

Nanny hastened to the pan that stood 
behind her door, but stopped before she reached 
it. 

“It’s toom,” sh« said, “I—I didna think I 
needed to li 11 it this morning.” She caught the 
doctor’s eye, and Could only half restrain a sob. 

“ I couldna help that,” she said, apologetically. 

“ I’m riclit angry at myself fur being so ungrate¬ 
ful like.” 

The doctor thought it best thai! they should 
depart 'at once. lie rose. * 

“Oh, no, debtor,” cried Nanny in alarm. 

“ But you are ready P ” 

“ Ay,” she said, “ 1 have been ready this twa 
hours, but you micht wait a minute. Hendry , 
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Munn and Andrew Allarclyce 'is coming -yont 
tin; road, and they would see me.” 

Wait,‘doctor,” ('ravin said. 

“ T^iank you kindly, sir,” ansjvered Nanny. 

“ But Nanny,” the .doctoi; said, “ you must 
remember what I told you atx>ufc\tho poo—, 
’about the place you arc going to. It is a line 
house, and you will be voijy happy in it.” 

“ Ay, I’ll be happy in’t,” Nanny faltered, 
“but, doctor, if I.could just hae bjdden*on here 
though 1 wasna happy ! ” 

“Think of the food you will get; "Broth 
nearly every day.” 

“It—it’ll be terrible -enjoyable,” Nanny 
said. . 


“ And there will be pleasant company for 
you always,” continued the doctor, “ and a nice 
room to sit in. Why, after you have been there 
a week, you won’t be the same woman.” i * 

“ That’s it! ” aried Nanny with sudden 
passion. “ Na, na; I’ll be a woman on the 
poor’s rates. Oh, mither, mither, you little 
thocht when you bore ne that I tvould come to 
this! ” 


“ Nauny,” the doctor said, rising again, “ I 
am ashamed of you.” 

*“ I humbly speiv your forgiveness, sir,” she 
said, “ and you micht bide just % wee yet. I’ve 
been ready* to gang these twa‘ hours, but now 
that the machine is at the 'gate, I tlinda ken 
how it is, but I’m terrible stoeeF to come awa’. 
Oh, Mr. Dish art, it’s richt true what the doctor 
says about the—the place, but I canna just 
ttake it in. I’m—I’m gey auld.” 
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“ You will often get out to sc/‘ your friends,” 
was all Gavin could say. 

“ Na, na, na,” she* cried, “ dinna say* that ; 
I’ll gang, but ^ you ma'una bid me evef come 
out, exCept in a i hearse. Di'nna let onybody in 
Thrums loots, qn Yny face again.” 

“ We must go,” said the doctor firmly.* 
“ Put on your mutch, .Nanny.” 

“ I dinna need to put on a mutch,” she 
answered, with a faint flush o£ pride. <? I have 
a bonnet.” 

She took the’bonnet from .her bed, and put 
it on slowly.., 

“Are you sure there’s haebody looking?” 
she asked. 

The .doctor glanced at the minister, and 
Gavin rose. 

“ Let us pray,” he said, and the thtee went 
down ®n,their knees. 

It was not the custom of, Auld Licht minis¬ 
ters to leave any house without offering up a 
prayer in it, and to us it always seemed that 
when Gavin prayed,, he \^as at the knees of God. 
The little minister pouring himself out in 
prayer in a humble room, with awed people 
around him who knew much more of the world 
than he, his voice at times -thick and again a 
squeal, and his hands clasped not gracefully, 
may have been oiily’a comic figure, 'b*«.t we were 
old-fashioned, and he seemed to make us better 
men. If I only knew the way, I would draw 
him as he was, and not fear to make him too 
mean a man for you to read about. He had not 
been long in Thrums before he knew that we 
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talk('d much of his prayers, aiAL that doubtless 
puffed him up a little. Sometimes, I daresay, 
lie .rose from his kneeS feeling that he luid 
prayed well to-day, which is a ilreadful chafgo 
to bring against anyone}. Mu,t it was not always 
so, nor was it so now. 

I am not speaking harshly of this man, 
whom I have loved beyond all others, when 1 
say tlyit Nanny came between him and his 
prayer. Had he been of God’s own - imago, 
unstained, he would have forgotten all else in 
his Maker’s presence,.but Nanny was speaking 
too, and her words choked his. >At first she 
only whispered, but soon what was eating her 
heart burst out painfully, and she, did npt know 
that the minister had stopped. They were such 
moans as these that brought him back to earth:— 

“I’ll hae to gang . . . I’m’a r base 

woman no’ to be mair thankfu’ to the.'U'tliat is 
so good to me . « . . I dinna like to prig 

wi’ them to take a roundabout road, and I’m 
sail- lieid a’ the Roods will see me ... If 
it coul<j. just be said to poor Saliders when he 
comes back that I died hurriedly, syne he would 
be able to baud up his head . . . Ob, 
mither ! . . . I wish terrible they had come 
and ta’en me at nrelit . . . It’s a dog-cart, 

and I was praying it miclit be a cart, so that 
they could cover me wi’ straw.'’ 

“ This is'mpre than I can stand,' 1 thfe doctor 
cried. 

Nanny rose frightened. 

“I’ve tried you, sair,” she said, “but, oh, 
I’m grateful, ai)d I’m ready now.” 
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They all advanced toward the door without 
another word, and Nanny oven tried to smile. 
But in the middle of the floor somethin* came 
o\ or her, and sjie stood there. Gavin took her 
hand, Bid it wa,s cold. She looked from one to 
the other, bor.mbuth opening and shutting. 

“ I canna help it,” she said. 

“ It’s cruel hard,” 1 muttered the doctor. “ I 

knew this woman when she was a lassie.” 

) 

• The* little minister stretchod out his hands. 

“ Have pity on her, 0 God! ” he'prayed, with 
tlic presumptuousness of youtk. 

Nanny heard the words. 

“ Oh, God,” she cried, “ you micht! ” 

God need? no minister to tell Him what to 
do, but. it was His* will that the poorhouse 
should not have this woman. He made use of a 
strange instrument, no other than the Egyptian, 
who'now opened the mud house door. 



CHAPTER XJI/ 

SECOND COMING OF THE EGYPTIAN WOMAN. 

\ 

The gvpsy had been passing the house, per¬ 
haps oil her way to Thrums for gossip, and 
it was only curiosity, born suddenly of flavin's 
cry, that made hgr enter. On finding herself 
in unexpected company she retained hold of 
the door, and to ■ the amazed minister she 
seemed for a moment to have stepped into the 
mud house from his garden. Her eyes danced, 
however, as they recognised him, and then he 
hardened*. “ This is no place for you,” he 
was saying fiercely, when Nanny, too distraught 
to think, fell crying at the Egyptian’s feet. 

“They are talcing me to the poorhouse,” she 
sobbed ; “ dinna let them, dinna let them.” 

The Egyptian’s arms clasped .her, and ihe 
Egyptian kissed a sallow, cheek that had 
once been as fair as yours, madam, who may 
read this story. No one had caressed Nanny 
for* many years, but do you think she was 
too poor and old to care for those young 
arms around her neck? There are those who 
say that women cannot love each other, but 
it is not true. Woman is not undeveloped 
man, but something better, and Gavin and 
the doctor knew it as they saw Nanny cling- 
i ing to her protector. When the gypsy turned 
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with Hashing ey\(s to the two men she might 
have been a mother guarding her child. 

“ IIpw dare you ! ” she cried, stamping her 
foot; and they .quaked like malefactors. 

“ You don’t see--’’ Gavin began, but her 

indignation stopped him. 

“ You coward! ” she said. 

Even the doctor had been impressed, so 
that he now addressed the gypsy respectfully. 
v This is all very well,” he said, “ but a 

woman’s sympathy-” 

“ A'woman !—all, if I. could be a man for 
only live minutes ! ” 

She clenched her little lists, and again turned 
to Nanny. , , 

“ You poor dear,”, she said tenderly, “ I 
won’t let them take you away.” 

She looked triumphantly at both minister 
and doctor, as one who had foiled them in 
their cruel designs. • 

“ Go ! ” she said, pointing grandly to the 
door. 

“ Is this the Egyptian of the riots,” the 
doctor said in a low Voice to Gavin, “ or is she a 
queen? Hoots, man, don’t look so shamefaced. 
We are not criminals. Say something.” 

Then to the Egyptian Gavin said firmly— ’ 

“ You mean well, but you are doing this poor 
woman a cruelty in'*holding out ho'pfis to her 
that canhotdie realised. Sympathy‘is not meal 
and bedclothes, and these are what she needs.” 

“ And you who live in luxury,” retorted the, 
girl, “ would send her to the poorhouse for 
them. I thought better of you !’’ 
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“ Tuts! ” said the doctor, losing patience, 
“ Mr. Dishart gives more than any other man 
in Thrums to the pool, and he is not to be 
preached to by a gypsy. We are waiting lor 
you, Nanny.” 

“Ay, I’m coming.” said Nanny, leaving the 
Egyptian. “ I’ll hae to gang, lassie. Dinna 
greet for me.” 

Hut the Egyptian said, “No, you are not 
going. It is these men who are going. Go, 
sirs, and leave us.” 

“And you will provide for’Nanny?*' ask(?d 
the doctor contemptuously. 

“Yes.” 

“ And where is the siller to come from?” 

“That is my affair, and Nanny’s. .Begone, 
both of you. She shall never want again. 
See how the very mention of your going brings 
back life to her face.” 

“ I won’t begone,” the doctor said roughly, 
“till I see the colour of your siller.” 

“ Oh, the money,” said the Egyptian scorn¬ 
fully. She put her hand into her pocket 
confidently, as if used to well-filled purses, but 
could only draw out two silvtr pieces. 

“ I had forgotten,” she said aloud, though 
speaking to herself. 

“ I thought so,” said the cynical doctor. 
“ Come, Nanny.” ' ‘ 

“ You presume to doubt 'me ! ” the Egyptian 
said, blocking his way to the deor. 

“ How could I presume to believe you ? ” be 
answered. “ You are a beggar by profession, 
and yet talk as if-pooh, nonsense.” 
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“I would liVe on terrible little.” Nanny 
whispered, “ and Sanders' will be out again 
in August month.” 

•“ Seven shillings a week:,” rapped out tin- 
doctor. 

“ Is that mil.? the Egyptian asked. “ She 
shall have it.” 

“ When ? ” 

“ At once. No, it is not possible to-night, 
but «to-m»rrow, I will bring liwe pounds; no, 
1 will send it; no, you must come for it.” 

“And where, *0 daughter of Dives, do you 
reside? ” the doctor asked. 

No doubt the-Egyptian could have found a 
ready answer l^id her pity lor Nanny been less 
sincere; us it was, she hesitated, wanting to 
propitiate the doctor, while holding her secret 
fast. 

“ I only asked,” McQueen said, eyeing her 
curiously, “ because when I snake an appoint¬ 
ment I like to know where; it is to be held. 
Hut I suppose you are suddenly to rise out 
of the ground*as you b^ve done to-day, and 
did six weeks ago.” 

“ Whether 1 ris6 out of the ground or not,” 
the gypsy said, keeping her temper with an 
effort, “ there will be a live-pound note in my 
band. You will meet me to-morrow about this 
hour at—say the Raihis of Cushie ? ”* 

“Not” sfciid the‘doctor after d moment’s 

* 

pause ; “ I won’t* Even if I went to the Kaims 
I should not find you there. Why can you 
not come to me ? ” 

“ Why do you carry a Roman’s hair,” 
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replied the Egyptian', “ in that locket on your 
chain ? ” 

.Whether she was speaking of what she 
knew/or this was only a chance shot, I cannot 
tell, but the doctor stepped hack from her 
hastily, and could not help looking down at 
the locket. 

“ Yes,” said the Egyptian calmly, “ it is 
still shut; but why do you sometimes open 
it at nights ? ” 

“ Lassie,'” the old doctor cried, “ are you a 
witch ? ” 

“Perhaps,” she said; “but I ask for no 
answer to my questions. If you have your 
secrets, why may I not have mine? Now will 
you meet me at the Kaims ? ” 

“ No ; I distrust you more than ever. Even 
if you came, it would be to play with me as 
you have done already. How can a Tr agrant 
have five pounds ip her pocket when she does 
not have five shillings on her back ? ” 

“ You are a cruel, hard man,” the Egyptian 
said, beginning to lose hope. “‘But, see,” she 
cried, brightening, “ look at this ring. Do 
you know its value ? ” 

She Held up her linger, but the stone would 
not live in the dull 1 ight. 

“ I see it is gold,” the doctor said cautiously, 
and she ‘mailed at the ignoYance that made 
him look only at the frame." 

“ Certainly it is gold,”* said Gavin, equally 
stupid. 

“ Mercy on us ! ” Nanny cried; “ I believe 
it’s what they call a diamond.” 
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“How did*)fou come by it?” the doctor 
asked suspiciously. 

“ I thought we had’ agreed not to ask’ each 
other questions,” the Egyptian answered drily. 
“Hut, ’see, I will, give.it to you to hold in 
hostage. If ®I* am not at* the Ivaims to get it 
back you can keep it.” 

The doctor took the ring in his hand and 
examined it curiously. . , 

Tht5re is.a quirk in this,*’ he said at last, 
“Jhat I don’t like. Take back your ring, 
lassie. Mr. Dish art, give N*anny your arm, 
and I’ll ca.»ry her box to the machine.” 

Now all this •time Gavin had been in the 
dire distress of a man possessed of two minds, 
of which one said, ‘‘This is a true woman,” 
and the other, “ Remember the seventeenth of 
October.” They were at war within him, and 
he knCw'that he must take a side, yet no soonei 
had he cast one out than he invited it back. 
He did not answer the doctor. 

“ Unless,” McQueen said, nettled by his 
hesitation, “ y<5u tru.h this woman’s word,.” 

Gavin tried hoftestly to weigh those two 
minds against each other, but could not prevent 
impulse jumping into one of the scales. 

“ You do trust me,” the Egyptian said, with 
wet eyes ; and now tjiat he looked on her again—- 

“ Yes,” he said firmly, “ I trust you,” and 
the words that had been so difficult to say were 
the right wordfcs. ‘He had no more doubt 
of it. 

“ Just think a moment first,” the doctor 
warned him. “ I decline to have anything to 
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do with this matter. You will go to the Kaims 
for the siller ? ” 

<■ “’If it'is necessary,’’’said Gavin. 

“ ft is necessary,” the Egyptian said. 

“ Then I will go.” 

Nanny took his- hand timidly, and would 
have kissed it had he been less than a minister. 

“ You dare not, man;’’ the doctor said gruffly, 
“make an appointment with this gypsy. Think 
of what will be said in T1 irums.” 

I honour Gavin for the way in which,,hc 
took this warning. For him, who was watched 
from the rising of his congregation to their 
lying down, whose every movement was ex¬ 
pected to be a text tc Thrums, it was no small 
thing that he had promised. This he knew, 
but he only reddened because the doctor had 
implied an offensive thing in a woman’s presence. 

“ You forget yourself, doctor,” he said 
sharply. 

“ Send some one in your place,” advised the 
doctor, who liked the little minister. 

“He must come • himself ahd alone,” said 
the Egyptian. “ You must both give me your 
promise not to mention who is Nanny’s friend, 
and she must promise too.” 

Well,” said dhe doctor, buttoning up his 
coat, “1 cannot keep my horse freezing any 
longer, liemember, Mr. Dish art, you take the 
sole responsfbili.ty of this.” 

I do,” said Gavin, “ and .vith the utmost 
confidence.” 

“ Give him the ring then, lassie,” said 
McQueen. 
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She handed^ the minister the ring, but lie 
would not take it. 

“I have your word,’’ he said’; “ ih^t is 
sufficient.” 

Tlit'n the Egyptian .gave* him the first look 
that he could,think of afterwards without mis¬ 
givings. 

“So be it,” said* the doctor. “Get the 
money, and I will say nothing about it, unless 
I •have*reason to think that.it has been dis¬ 
honestly come by. Don’t look so frightened at 
me, Nanny. I‘hope ffir yc«ur sake that her 
stocking-Soat is full of gold.” 

“ Surely it’s worth riskin’g,” Nanny said, not 
very brightly, “ when the minister’s on her side.” 

“Ay, but on whose side, Nanny?” asked 
the doctor. “ Lassie, I bear you no grudge; 
willycfti not tell me who you are ? ” 

“ Only a puir gypsy, your honour,” said the 
girl, becoming mischievous, now that she had 
gained her point; “ only a wandering hallen- 
shaker, and will I tell you your fortune, my 
pretty gentleman ? ” 

“ No, you shan’t,” replied the doctor, 
plunging his hands so hastily into his pockets 
that Gavin laughed. 

“ 1 don’t need to look «at your hand,” Said 
the gypsy, “ I can read your fortune in your 
face.” *’ * 

Slit; looked atf him fixedly* so that he 
fidgeted. 

“ I see you,” said the Egyptian in a sepul¬ 
chral voice, and speaking slowly, “ become very 
frail. Your eyesight has alinosj; gone. You are 
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silting alone in. a cauld room, tanking your am 
dinner ower a feeble' fire. The soot is falling 
dowji the lhm. Your bearish manners towards 
womcif have driven flic 'servant Jassie frae your 
house, and your wife beats you.” 

“ Ay, you spoil your prophecy there,” tlie 
’doctor said, considerably relieved, “ for I’m not 
married ; my pipe’s the only wife I ever had.” 

“ Toil will be married by that time,” con¬ 
tinued 'the Egyptian, frowning at this interrup¬ 
tion, “ for I bee your wife. She is a shrew. She 
marries you in your dptage. She lauchs at you 
in company. She doesna allow you.to,smoke.” 

“ Away with yo'u, you jade,” cried the doctor 
in a fury, and feeling nervously , for his pipe. 
“Mr. Pishart, you had better stay and arrange 
this matter as you choose, but 1 want a word 
with yofi outside.” 

“ And you’re no angry wi’ me, doctor, are 
you ? ” asked Nanny wistfully. “ You’ve been 
richt good to me, but I canna thole the tliocht 
o’ that place. And, oh, doctor, you winna tell 
naebody that I was so pear taen to it? ” 

In flic garden McQueen said to Gavin— 

“ You may be right, Mr. Pishart, in this 
matter, for there is this in our favour, that the 
wolnan can gain nothing by tricking us. She 
did seem to feel for Nanny. .But who can she 
be ? You Vsaw she could pur on and off the 
Scotch tongue as easily as if it were a cap.” 

“ She is as much a mystery te.me as to you,” 
Gavin answered, “ but she will give me the 
money, and that is all I ask of her.” 

“ Ay, that remains to be seen. But take 
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care of yourself; a man’s second childhood 
begins when a woman gets, hold of him.” 

“ Don’t alarm yourself about me, doctor, I 
datesay she is, only one of those gypsies from 
the South. Theyjire said to be wealthy, many 
of them, and .even, when* they like, to have a 
grand manner. The Thrums people had no' 
doubt hut that she wa^ what she seemed to be.” 

“ Ay, but what does she seem to be ?, Even 
tlutt puzzles me. And then there is this mystery 
aJ)out her which she admits herself, though 
perhaps only to play with us.”’ 

“ Perhaps,” said Gavin, “ she is only taking 
precautions against her discovery by the police. 
You mijst remember hen part in the riots.” 

“Yes, hut we never learned how she was 
able to play that part. Besides, there is no fear 
in he 4 r, or she would not have ventured back to 
Thrums* However, good luck attend you. But 
be wary. You saw how*she kept her feet 
among her shalls and wills? Never trust a 
Scotch man or woman who does not come to 
grief among them.” * 

The doctor took his seat in the dog-cart. 

“ And, Mr. Dishart,” he called out, “ that 
was all nonsense about the locket.” 



CHAPTER XIT 

THE MINISTER DANCES TO THE WOMAN'S PIPING. 

Gavin let the doctor’swarnings fall in the 
grass, t In his joy over Nanny’s deliverance 
he jumped thegarden gate, whose ■> hinges 
were of yarn, and cleverly caught his hat as 
it was leaving his head in protest. He then 
re-entered the mud house staidly. „ Pleasant 
was the change.' Nanny’s - home was as a 
clock that had been ruji out, am,l is set going 
again. Already the old. woman was, unpack¬ 
ing her box, to increase the distance between 
herself and the poorhouse. But Gav'in only 
saw her in the background, for the Egyptian, 
singing at her wo»k, had become the heart of 
the house. She had hung her shawl over 
Nanny’s shoulders, and was at the fireplace 
breaking peats with the leg of- a stool. She 
turned merrily to the minister to ask him to 
chop up his start' for firewood, and he would 
have answered wittily but could not. Then, 
as often, the beauty of the Egyptian surprised 
him into silence. I could never get used to 
her face 'myself in the after-days. It has 
always held‘me wondering" like m_y ovin Glen 
Quharity on a summer day, when the sun is 
^ngering and the clouds are on the march, and 
the glen is never the same for two minutes, 
but always so, beautiful as to make me sad- 
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Never will I J attempt to picture the Egyp¬ 
tian as she seemed to (xavin wlijle she bent 
over .Nanny’s fire, never will I dese.rib* my 
glen. Yet a,hundred times have I hankered 
after'trying to picture both. 

An oldfer. minister, believing that Nanny’s 
anguish was ended, might have gone on his 
knees and finished the interrupted prayer, but 
now Gavin was only doing this girl’s bidding. 

“•Nanny, and I are to l?ave a dish of tea, 
4 ts soon as we have set things to rights,” she 
told iiim. “Do you think' we should invite 
the minister, Nanny ? ” 

. “We couldna' dare,”’ Nanny answered 
quickly. “You’ll excuse her, Mr. Dishar’t, 
for the presumption*? ” 

“ Presumption ! ” said the Egyptian, mak- 
ing.a lace. 

“’Lassie,” Nanny said, fearful to offend her 
new friend, yet horrified at this affront to the 
minister, “I ken you mean weel, hut Mr. 
Disliart ’ll think you’re putting yoursel’ on 
an equality vM’ him.” *8110 added in a,whisper, 
“ Dinna be so free • he’s the Auld Licht minister.” 

The gypsy bowed with mock awe, but 
Gavin let it pass. He had, indeed, forgotten 
that he was anybody in particular, and was 
anxious to stay to tea. 

“ But there' is no water,” he Remembered, 
“ and Is there any tea?” 

“ I am gofng Out for them and for some 
other things,” the Egyptian explained. “ Bjit 
no,” she continued, reflectively, “if I go for 
the tea, you must go -for the water.” 
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“Lassie ” cried Nanny, “mhid wha you’re 
speaking to. To Zend a minister to the 
well,! ’* 

“I'will go,” said (ravin, recklessly lifting 
the pitcher. “ Th6 well is in the wood, I 
think ? ” , * „ < 

• “ (lie me the pitcher, Mr. Dish art,” said 

Nanny, in distress. “ What a town there 
would be if you was seen wi’t ! ” 

“ Tlien he mu^t remain here and keep the 
house till wb come back,” said the Egyptian, 
and thereupon departed, with 'a friendly wave 
of her hand to the minister. „ , 

“ She’s an awfu' lassie,” Nanny said, apolo¬ 
getically, “ but it’ll juijt be the way she has 
been brought up.” 

“ She has been very good to you, Nanny.” 

“ She has ■ leastwise, she promises do be. 
Mr. Dishart, she’s awa’; what if sh§ dbesna 
come back ? ” 

Nanny spoke nervously, and Gavin drew 
a long face. 

“ I think she will,” he. said • faintly. “ I 
am confident of it,” he added in the same 
voice. 

“And has she the siller?” 

‘ ‘ I believe in her,” said Gavin, so doggedly 
that his own words reassured him. “ She has 
an excelledt heart.” 

“ Ay,” said Nanny, to w*hom the" minister’s 
faith was more than the Egyptian’s promise, 
“and that’s hardly natural in a gaen-aboot 
body. Yet a gypsy she maun be, for naebody 
would pretend to be.ane that wasna. Tod, 
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itlw proved slid was an ‘Egyptian by (hiuring 
to send you to the well'.’’ 

This conclusive argument brought hbr .pro¬ 
spective dowcij so close t’o Nanny’s ey'es that 
it hid* the poo\’liouse, 

“ I suppisg She’ll gie .you the money,” she 
said, “ and syne you’ll gie me the seven’ 
shillings a week ? ” 

“That seems the best plan,” Gavin an- 
svwrred. • 

“ And what will you gie it me in ? ” Nanny 
asked,' with something^ on -her mind. “ I 
would be, terrible obliged if you gae it to me 
in saxpences.” 

“ Do the smaller coins go farther?” Gavin 
asked, curiously. 

“ Na, it’s no that. But I’ve heard tell o’ 
folk giving away half-crowns by mistake for 
twa-skiljing bits ; ay, and there’s something 
dizzying in lia’en fower-and-twenty pennies in 
one piece; it has sic terrible little bulk. 
Sanders had aince a gold sovereign, and he 
looked at it *so often that it seemed to grow 
smaller and smaller in his hand till he was 
feared it micht just be a half after all.” 

Her mind relieved on this matter, the old 
woman set off for the well. A minute after¬ 
wards Gavin went to the door to look for 
the gypsy, and* ’behold, Nanny waSs mo further 
than the gate. Ilfive you who i*cad ever been 
sick near to clcathj and then so far recovered 
that you could once again stand at your win¬ 
dow ? If so, you have not forgotten how tne 
beauty of the world struck yoy afresh, so that 
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you looked long and'said many* .times, “ Flow 
iair a world it is ! ” like one who had made a 
discoyefy. 'It was such' a look that Nanny 
gave to* the hill and’ Cdddam while she stood 
at her garden gate. 

Gavin returned to. the fire’aijd watched a 
girl in it in an officer’s cloak playing at hide 
and seek with soldiers. A. r ter a time he sighed, 
then looked round sharply to see who had 
sighed, then, absent-mindedly, lifted the. empty 
kettle and p'aced it on the glowing peats. 
Tie was standing glaring at the'kettle, his'arms 
folded, when Nanny returned from the .well. 

“I’ve been thinking,” she said, “o’ some¬ 
thing that proves the. lassie to be just an 
Egyptian. Ay, I noticed sjie wasna mine awed 
when 1 said you was the Auld Liclit minister. 
Wool, 1’s'e upliaud that came frae her 'living 
ower muckle in the open air. Is theye, no’ a 
smell o’ burning in the house ? ” 

“ I have noticed it,” Gavin answered, sniffing, 
“ since you came in. I was busy until then, 
putting on the kettle. ,The. smell is becoming 
worse.” 

Nanny had seen the empty kettle on the 
fire as he began to speak, and so solved the 
mystery. Her first ..thought was to snatch the 
kettle out of the blaze, but remembering who 
had put it* there, she dared riot. She sidled 
toward the hearth instead, a-fid saying craftily, 
“ Ay, here it is ; it’s a clout ..among the peats,” 
softly laid the kettle on the earthen floor. It 
was still red with sparks, however, when the 
.gypsy reappeared. 
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“’Who burned the kettle ?.” slie asked, 
ignoring Nanny’s signs. 

“Lassie,’ Nanny said/“it was* me but 
Gavin, Hushing, confessed his guilt. 

“ Oh, you ‘stupid ! ” exclaimed the Egyp¬ 
tian, shaking JuV two ’ounces of tea (which 
then cost six shillings the pound) in his 
face. 

At this Nanny wrung her hands, crying, 
“ liliat’iJ .waur than swearing.” 

“ If men,” said the gypsy, severely, “would 
k(?ep tlieir bauds* in their pockets all day, the 
world’s aQ’ay's would /be more easily man¬ 
aged.” , . * 

‘‘‘Wheesht! ” cried Nanny, “if Mr. Dishart 
cared to’.set his mind.to it, he could make the 
kettle boil quicker than you or me. Hut his 
thochts *is on higher things.” 

“*N,p .higher than this,” retorted the gypsy, 
holding her hand level witl), her brow. “ Con¬ 
fess, Mr. Dishart, that this is the exact height 
of what you were thinking about. See, Nanny, 
he is blushing as if. I meant that he had been 
thinking about me.. lie cannot answer, Nanny: 
we have found liinvout.” 

“And kindly of him it is no to answer,” said 
Nanny, who had been examining the gypsy’s 
various purchases ; “ for what could he answer, 
except that he would need to be sure ’ living a 
thousand ytars afore*he could spare*five minutes 
on you or me ? „ Of course it would be different 
if we sat under him.” 

“ And yet,” said the Egyptian, with greal 
solemnity, “ he is to drink tea at that very 
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table. I hope, you Are sensible.of the honour, 
Nanny.” ' 

“ Am I* no ? ” saitl Nanny, whose education 
had nbt included sArcAsm. “I’m trying «to 
kee]) frae thinking o’t till lie’s gone, in case I 
should let the teapot fall.” 

“ You have nothing to thank me for, 
Nanny,” said Gavin, “ but much for which to 
thank this—this-” 

“ This haggayty-taggarty Egyptian,” sug¬ 
gested the girl. Then, looking at Gavin curi¬ 
ously, she said, “ But my name is Babble.” 

“ That’s short for Barbara,” .yiijl Nanny; 
“ but Babbie what ? ” . 

“ Yes, Babbie Watt,” replied the gypsy, as 
if one name were as good qs another. 

“ Weel, then, lift the lid off the kettle, 
Babbie,” said Nanny, “ for it’s boiling ovver.” 

Gavin looked at Nanny with admiration and 
envy, for she had said Babbie as coolly as if it 
was the name of a pepper-box. 

Babbie tucked up her sleeves to wash 
Nanny’s cups and saucers,, which even in the 
most prosperous days of the mud house had 
only been in use once a week, and Gavin was 
so eager to help that he bumped his head on 
the? plate-rack. 

“ Sit there,” said Babbie, authoritatively, 
pointing, with a cup in he'r hand, to a stool, 
“ and don’t rise till I give ydu permissions” 

To Nanny’s amazement, .lie dfd as he was bid. 

“ I got the things in the little shop you told 
me of,” the Egyptian continued, addressing the 
mistress of the house, “ but the horrid man 
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woufil not gfve them to me until lie bad seen 
my money.” 

“ Enoch would be suspicious o’ yfcu,” Nanny 
explained, “ you being aft Egyptian.” 

“ A 4 i,” said*Babbie, with it side-glance at the 
minister, “ I # arrf^ftnly an # Egyptian. Is that 
why you dislilce me, Mr. Dishart ? ” 

Gavin hesitated foolishly over his answer, 
and the Mgyptian, with* a towel round her waist, 
angle a # grotty gesture of despayn ’ 

“He neither likes you nor dfcdikes you,” 
Nanny -explained• “ you l’orget he’s a minister.” 

“ That # is what Iy "cannot endure,” said 
Babbie, putting tjie towel to her eyes, “ to be 
neither liked nor disliked. Please hate me, Mr. 
Dishart,*i£ you cannot lo—ove me.” 

Her J'ace was behind the towel, and Gavin 
could not decide whether it was the face or the 
towel* £hat shook with agitation. He gave 
Nanny a look that asked, “ Is she really cry¬ 
ing ?” and Nanny telegraphed back, “I ques¬ 
tion it.” 

“ Come, coyie,” said the minister, gallantly, 
“ I did not say thatj* disfiked you.” 

Even this desperate compliment had not the 
desired effect, for the gypsy continued to sob 
behind her screen. 

“ I can honestly say,” went on Gavin, as 
solemnly as if hG were making a statement in 
a court of justice, “ that I like youN 

Then the Egyptian let drop* her towel, and 
replied with equal solemnity : 

“ Oh, tank oo ! Nanny, the minister says’ 
me is a dood ’ittle dirl.” 


i. 
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“ He didna gang* tliat length,*"’ said Nanny, 
sharply, to cover Gavin’s confusion. “ Set the 
things*, Babbie, and C’ll make the tea.” 

*Thfe Egyptian obeyed demurely, pretend¬ 
ing to wipe her eyes every time* Gavin 
looked at her. He frowned* at tljis, and then 
•she alfected to be too overcome to go on with 
her work. 

“Tell me, Nanny,”' she asked presently, 
“what'sort of nnpi this Enoch is, from, \vhoi,n I 
bought the things ? ” 

“ lie is not very regular, { fear,” answered 
Gavin, who felt that' he had saf silent and 
self-conscious on his stool foo long. 

“ l)o you mean that he drinks ? ” asked 
Babbie. 

“ No, I mean regular in his attendance.” 

The Egyptian’s face showed no enlighten¬ 
ment. t * 

“His attendance at church,” Gavin ex¬ 
plained. 

“He’s far frae it,” said Nanny, “and as a 
body kens, Joe Cruickshanks, the atheist, has 
the wife o’ that. The scoundrel tolled Enoch 
that the great ministers 'in Edinbury and 
London believed in no hell except sic as your 
aih conscience made for you, and ever since syne 
Enoch has been careless about the future state.” 

“ Ah,”>said Babbie, waving"the Church aside, 
“what I want to know is whether he is«a single 
man.” ‘ 

“He is not,” Gavin replied; “but why do 
you want to know that ? ” 

“ Because single j>ien are such gossips. I 
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am sorry be is not single, as I- want him to 
repeat to everybody what I,told 

“ Trust him to tell Susy^” said Nanny. “«nd 
Sus*y to tell the„town.” 

“ iTis wife is ^gossip.? ” 

“Ay, sln^s. aye tonguing, especially about 
her teeth. They’re folk wi’ siller, and she has 
a set o’ false teeth. It’$ fair scum fishing to hear 
her blawing about time teeth, she’s so flpid we 
dinna ken that*they’re false.” 

# Nanny had spoken jealously, but suddenly 
she trembled with apprehension. 

“ Babbie,>’»’ she criyfl, “ you didna speak 
about the poorhouse to Enoch ? ” 

The ^Egyptian shook her head, though of 
the poonhouse she had been forced to speak, for 
Enoch, having seen the doctor going home alone, 
insisted bn knowing why. 

“ Iinto I knew,” the gypsy said, “ that the 
Thrums people would be very unhappy until 
they discovered where you get the money I 
am to give you, and as that is a secret, T 
hinted to Enoch that yjour benefactor js Mr. 
Dishart.” * 

“ You should not have said that,” interposed 
Gavin. “ I cannot foster such a deception.” # 
“They will foster it without your help,” 
the Egyptian said. “ Besides, if you choose, 
you can say you get fhe money from a "friend.” 

“ Ay°, yiSu can say that,” Nynriy entreated 
with such eagosness* that Babbie remarked a 
little bitterly: 

“ There is no fear of Nanny’s telling any 
one that the friend is a gypsy girl.” 
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“ Nil, na,’«’ agreed Nanny, again losing 
Babbie’s siycasm. “I winna let on. It’s so 
quoer'to be befriended by an Egyptian.” 

“ft is scarcely respectable,” .Babbie said. 

“It’s no,” answered simply Nanny. 

I suppose Namty’s unintentional cruelty 
did hurt Babbie as much as Gavin thought. 
She winced, and her faeje had two expressions, 
the ony cynical, the other pained. Her mouth 
curled as if to toll the minister .that gratitude 
was nothing to her, but her eyes had to struggle 
to keep hack a tear. , Gavin was touched, and 
she saw it, and for a ^moment theyr were two 
people who understood eaeh other. 

“ I, at least,” Gavin said in a loyv voice, 
“ will know who is the benefactress, and 
think none the worse of her because she is a 

gypsy-” . c , 

At this Babbie smiled gratefully, to him, 
and then both laughed, for they had heard 
Nanny remarking to the kettle, “ But I wouldna 
liae been nane angry if she had telled Enoch 
that yhe minister was to take his tea here. 
Susy’ll no believe’t though I* tell her, as tell her 
I will.” 

( To Nanny the table now presented a rich 
appearance, for besides the teapot there were 
butter and loaf-bread and cheegies : a biscuit of 
which only "Thrums knows the secret. 

“ Draw in .your chair,* Mr. DMiaft,” she 
said, in suppressed excitement. «- 
, “ Yes,” said Babbie, “ you take this chair, 

Mr. Dishart, and Nanny will have that one, 
and I can sit humbly-on the stool.” 




‘ Sit down both of you at once ! ’ he thundered; ‘ I command you ’ ” ( p . 165). 
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But Nanny.held up her' hands in horror. 

“ Keep us a’ ! ” she explaimed; “ the lassie 
thinks. her and me is to sit down wlf .the 
minister ! We^re no to’gang that length, Bab¬ 
bie ; w’e’re just ,to, stand and serve him, and 
syne we’ll sit* down when he has risen.” 

“ Delightful! ” said Babbie, dapping her ’ 
hands. “ Nanny, you* kneel on that side of 
him, and I will kneel on this. You will hold 
the butter and, I the biscuits.”'* 

But Gavin, as this girl was always forgetting, 
was a lord of creation. 

“Sit down both of j ou at once!” he thun¬ 
dered, “ I command you.” 

Then the ,two woman fell into their seats ; 
Nanny m terror, Babbie affecting it. 



CHAPTER xy 

THE MINISTER liE WITCH ED-—SECOND SiiUMON 
AGAINST WOMEN. 

To Nanny it was a dizzying experience to sit at 
the head of her own table, and, with assumed 
calmness, invite .the minister not to spare .the 
loaf-bread. ‘ Babbie’s prattle, and even Gavin’s 
answers, were but an indistinct noise tb her,‘to 
be as little regarded, iN the excitement of watch¬ 
ing whether Mr. Dishar\.noticed that there was 
a knife for the butter, qs the music of the river 
by a njan who is catchipg trout. Every time 
Gavin’s cup went to his lips Nanny calcu¬ 
lated (correctly) how much he had drunk, and 
yet, when the right moment arrived,,she'asked 
in the English woiee that is fashionable at 
ceremonies, “ if his cup was tooin.” 

Perhaps it was well that Nanny had these 
matters to engross her. fo£ though Gavin spoke 
freely, he was saying nothing of lasting value, 
and some of his remarks to the Egyptian, if 
preserved for the calmer contemplation of the 
m'orrow, might have •seemed frivolous to himself 
Usually his observations were scrambled for, like 
ha’pence *af a wedding, but to-day they were 
only for one‘person. Infected by the Egyptian’s 
high spirits, Gavin had laid a,side the minister 
with his hat, and what was left was only a 
young man. He who had stamped his feet 
at thought of g soldier's cloak now wanted to be 
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reminded of it. The little minister, who used 
to address himself in term? of scory every time 
he wasted an hour, wits.at present dallying ,with 
a * teaspoon. ,,He even laughed boisterously, 
flinging back hi?, head, .and little knew that be¬ 
hind Nanny’s smiling faoe was a terrible dread, 
because his chair had once given way before. 

Even though our thoughts are not with our 
company, the mention of our name is a hell to 
wliick'vte usually answer. Hearing hers Nanny 
^farted. 

“ You can tell me, Nanny,” the Egyptian had 
said, with an arch look at the minister. “ Oh, 
Nanny, for shame! How’can you expect to 
follow,our conversation, when you only listen to 
Mr. Dlsliart? ” 

“ She is saying, Nanny,” Gavin broke in, 
almpst’ gaily for a minister, “that she saw me 
recently wearing a cloak. You know 1 have no 
such thing.” > 

“ Na,” Nanny answered artlessly, “ you have 
just the thin brown coat wi’ the braid round it, 
forby the an£ you have.on the now.” 

“ You see,” G’avin said to Babbie, “ I could 
not have a new neckcloth, not to speak of a 
cloak, without everybody in Thrums knowing 
about it. I dare say Nanny knows all about 
the braid, and gven what it cost.” 

“ Three bawbees the yard at * Ivyowowy’s 
shop/* replied Nanny, promptly, “ and your 
mother sewed it 'on. Sam’l Fairweather has 
the marrows o’t on his top coat. No tljat 
it has the same look on him.” 

“ Nevertheless,” Bwbbie persisted, “ I am. 
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sure the minister has < a cloak; but perhaps he 
is ashamed ( of it. No doubt it is hidden away 
in the garret.” 

“ if a, we vvouhl hae kent o’t ii' it was there,” 
said Nanny. 

“ But it may be in a chest, tifid tlie chest 
may be locked,” the Egyptian suggested. 

“ Ay, but the kist in She garret isna locked,” 
Nanny .answered. 

“ How do you* get to know all- these 1 things, 
Nanny ? ” asked Gavin, sighing. 

“Your congregation tells me. Naebody 
would lay by news about ui minister.-’ •> 

“ But how do they kimw? ,c 

“ I dinna ken. Tlrcy just line! out, .because 
they’re so fond o’ you.” 

“ I hope they will never become so fond of 
me as that,” said Babbie. “ Still, Nanny, the 
minister’s cloak is hidden somewhere.” « 1 

“ Losh, what would make him hod it ? ” de¬ 
manded the old woman. “ Polk that has cloaks 


doesna bury them in boxes.” 

At fhe word “bury.” Gavin’s'hand fell on 
the table, and he turned ‘do Nanny appre¬ 
hensively. 

“ That would depend on how the cloak was 
got,” said the cruel' Egyptian. “ If it was not 
his own-” 


“Lassid/' cried Nanny, “behave yoursel’.” 

“ Or if he found it in his possession against 
his will ? ” suggested Gavin,'slyly. “ He might 
hi'.ve got it from some one who picked it up 
cheap.” 


“ Prom his wife, fol' instance,” said Babbie, 
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whereupon Gavin suddenly became interested In 
the floor. 

“ Ay, ay, the minister was hitting a't you 
thdre, Babbie,”,Nanny explained, “for tlie way 
you made oft' vji’ • the .captain’s cloak. The 
Thrums folk* wondered leas at your taking it 
than at jour no keeping it. It’s said to be 
michty grand.” 

“ It was rather like the one the minister’s 
wife gaV6 him,” said Babbie. 

„ “The minister has neither a wife nor a 
cloak,” retorted I^anny. 

“ He isn’t married ? ” asked Babbie, the 
picture of incredulity. 

Nai\ny gathered from tlie minister’s face 
that he* deputed to her the task of enlighten¬ 
ing this ignorant girl, so she replied with 
emphasis, “ Na, they hinna got him yet, and 
I’m cheated if it doesna tak them all their 
time.” • 

Thus do the best of women sell their sex 
for nothing. 

“I did wofuler,” said#the Egyptian, gravely. 
“ at any mere wofnan’s daring to marry such 
a minister.” 

“ Ay,” replied Nanny, spiritedly, “ but 
there’s dauring limmers x> wlierever there’s a 
single man.” , 

O r j t i 

“ So I have often suspected,” said Babbie, 
duly shocked. “ l^ut, Nanny,. I was told the 
minister had a/ wife, by one who said he saw 
her.” 

“ He lied, then,” answered Nanny, turning 
to Gavin for further instructions, 
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“ But, see,.tlie minister does not deny the 
horrid change himself.” 

No, and for the re'ason he didna deny the 
cloak! because it’s’no worth Jiis while. ‘I’ll 
tell you wha your*frien,d had sfen. It would he 
somebody that woukl like to he. Mrs. Dishart. 
There’s a hantle o’ that kind. Ay, lassie, hut 
wishing winna land a wqman in a manse.” 

“ It was one of the soldiers,” Babbie said, 
“ who told me about her. He said Mf.‘Dishart 
introduced Her to him.” 

“ Sojers ! ” cried Nanny. ‘ “ I could never 
thole the name o’ theni. Sanders in? his young 
days hankered after joining ‘them, and so he 
would, if it liadna been for the fechtiiyg. Ay, 
and nojv they’ve ta’en him awa to the gaol, and 
sworn lies about him. Dinua put any faith in 
sojers, lassie.” 

“ 1 was told,” Babbie went on, “that the 
minister’s wife was »rather like me.” 

“ Heaven forbid 1 ” ejaculated Nanny, so fer¬ 
vently that all three suddenly sat hack from 
the table. 

“ i/m no meaning,” Nanny continued hur¬ 
riedly, fearing to offend’ her benefactress, 
“ but what you’re the bonniest tid I ever 
saw out o’ an almar'ack. But you would ken 
Mr. Disliart’s contempt for , bonny faces if 
you had ‘heard his sermon against them. I 
didna hear it piysel’, for I’m no Auld Licht, 
but it did the work o’ the town for an aucht 
days.” 

If Nanny had not taken her eyes off Gavin 
for the moment she would have known that he 
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was now anxious to change the. topic. Babble 
saw it, and became suspicious. 

“ When did he pi bach against the \Vi 1 s o£ 
women, Nanny ? ” 

“ It was long ago,” paid Gavin, hastily. 

“No so»v,ery lang syne,” corrected Nanny. 
“ [t was the Sabbath after the sojers was in’ 
Thrums; the day you changed your text so 
hurriedly. Some tliocht you wasna weel, but 
Lnng Turn mgs-” . 

“ Thomas Whamond is too officious,” Gavin 
said with dignity. “ 1 forbid you, Nanny, to 
repeat his, story.” 

“But what made you 6hange your text?” 
asked Babbie, 

i •* 

“ Y»ou see he wiuna tell,” Nanny syid, wist¬ 
fully. “ Ay, I dinna deny but what I would 
like ridht to ken. But the session’s as puzzled 
as yoursvel’, Babbie.” 

“ Perhaps more puzzled,” answered the 
Egyptian, with a smile that challenged Gavin’s 
frowns to combat and overthrow them. “ What 
surprises me, Mr. Disbar^, is that such a great man 
can stoop to see whether women are pretty or not. 
It was very good of you to remember me to-day. 
I suppose you recognised me by my frock ? ” 

“By your face,” lie Veplied, boldly; '‘by 
your eyes.” 

“ Nanny,” Exclaimed the Egyptian, “ did 
you lu’ar what the minister said ( ?*’ 

“ Woe is mp,” answered Nanny, “I missed it.” 

“ lie sivys he would know me anywhere fyy 
my eyes.” 

“ So would I myscl’,”. said Nanny. 
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“Then what colour are they,*Mr. Dishart?” 
demanded j^abbie. Don’t speak, Nanny, for I 
want to expose him.” 

Sh6 closed her eyes tightly., Gavin was'in 
a quandary. I suppose he hadjooked at her eyes 
too long to know much about them*.' 

“ Blue,” lie guessed at last. 

“ Na, they’re black,’’"said Nanny, who had 
doubtless known this for an hour. I am always 
marvelling over *the cleverness of wbilicn/as 
every one must see who reads this story. _ 

“ No but what they micht be blue in some 
liclits,” Nanny added, out of respect to the 
minister. 

“Oh, don’t defend him, Nanny*” said 
Babbie, ..looking reproachfully at Gaviii. “ 1 
don’t see that any minister has a right to 
denounce women when he is so ignorant o,f his 
subject. I will say it, Nanny, and you need 
not kick me beneath"the table.” 

Was not all this intoxicating to the little 
minister, who had never till now met a girl on 
equal terms ? At twenty-one a nntn is a musical 
instrument given to the othef sex, but it is not 
as instruments learned at school, for when She 
sits down to it she cannot tell what tune she is 
about to play. That is because she has no 
notion of what the instrument is capable. 
Babbie’s kind-heartedness, her gaiety, her 
coquetry, her'moments of sadness, find'been a 
witch’s fingers, and Gavin'was <jtill trembling 
lyider their touch. Even in being taken to 
task by her there was a charm, for every pout 
of her mouth, every •shake of her head, said, 
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“You like nie., and iherelbro you have givifti 
me the right to tease yoU.” Mon sign these 
agreements without reading them. But, indeed, 
man is a stupid animal'at'the best, and *thinks 
all his'* life that he did not propose until he 
blurted out, ‘4 I love you.” . 

It was later than it should have been when • 
the minister left the mud house, and even then 
he only put on his hat because Babbie said that 
shs must go. 

“ But not your way,” she added. “ I go 
into the wood add vanish. You know, Nanny, 

I live up tree.” 

“ Dinua say that,” said 'Nanny, anxiously, 

“ or I’ll be ileid about tl^e siller.” 

“ Don’t fear about, it. Mr. Dishart, will get 
some of it to-morrow at the Kuhns. I would 
brings is here, but I cannot come so far to¬ 
morrow.” 

“ Then I’ll hue peace to the end o’ my days,” 
said the old woman, “ and, Babbie, I. wish the 
same to you wi’ all my heart.” 

“Ah,”Ba«bbie replied, mournfully, “I have 
read my fortune, Nanny, and there is not much 
happiness in it.” 

“ I hope that is not true,” Gavin said, 
simply. 

They were standing at the door, and she was 
looking toward "the*hill, perhaps without seeing 
it. AH at* once it' came to Gifvin that this 
fragile girl might have a history far sadder and 
more turbul.Mt than his. 

“Do you really care?” she asked, without 
looking at him. 
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“ Yes,” he .said, stoutly, “ I cure.” 

“ Because you do t *not know me,” she said. 

“ Because I do know you,” he answered. 

Nmv she did look at* him 

“ I believe,” she said, making a discovery, 
“ that you misunderstand me lc#* than those 
who have known me longer.” 

This was a perilous confidence, for it at 
once made Gavin say “Babbie.” 

“ Ah,” she answered, frankly, u “T am glad 
to hear that. I thought you did not really 
like me, because you never c'alled me by my 
name.” 

Gavin drew a gteat breath.. 

“That was not the ryason,” he said. 

The reason was now uiynistakable. 

“I was wrong,” said the Egyptian, a little 
alarmed ; “you do not understand me at’all.” 

She returned to Nanny, and Gavin, sef off, 
holding his head high, his brain in a whirl. 
Five minutes afterwards, when Nanny was at 
the fire, the diamond ring on her little finger, 
he came back, looking t lilye one .who had just 
seen sudden death. 

“ I had forgotten,” he said, with a fierceness 
aimed at himself, “ that to-morrow is the 
Sal/oath.” 

“ Need that make any difference ? ” asked the 

gypsy- 

“At this 'hour on Mcfmlay,” staid ’Gavin, 
hoarsely, “ I will be at the lvaim.y” 

He went away without another word, and 
llabbie watched him from the window. Nanny 
had not looked ijp from.the ring. 
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Whiit a. pity ne is a> minister!” the girl 
said, reflectively’. “Nanny, you are’not listening.” 

Tin 1 old woman was making tin" ring liasli 
by the -light of the fire. - < ■> ' 

“ Nrinny, do you hear mr ? Did you see 
Mr. Dish art jomo b!ick ? " 

“ I heard the door open,” Nanny answered, 
without taking her greedy eyes off tlie ring. 
“ Was it him ? Whaur did you get this, 


lassie ? 


Give it me back, Nanny, 1 am*going now.” 

" But- Nanny did not give it back; she put 
her other hand over it to guard it, and there she 
crouched, warming herself not at the fire, but at 
the ring. 

“Gi/e it me, Nanny.” 

“ It winna come off my finger.” She gloated 
over it, .nursed it, kissed it. 

“I must have it, Nanny.” 

The Egyptian put her hand lightly on the 
old woman’s shoulder, and Nanny jumped up, 
pressing the ring to her bosom. Her face had 
become cunning and ugly; she retreated into a 


comer. 

“Nanny, give me back my ring or I will 
hike it from you.” 

The cruel light of t^e diamond was *in 
Nanny’s eyes for a moment;, and then, shudder¬ 
ing, she said, “ Tak your ring awa, half it out o’ 
my sicli.t.” 

In the meantime Gavin was trudging home 
gloomily composing his second sermon against 
women. I have already given the entry iif 
my own diary for that day: this is his -. — 
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“Notes on Jonah. E'xclianged vol.'xliii., ‘ Euro¬ 
pean Magazine,’ for Owen’s ‘ Justification ’ {per 
flying stationer). Began Second Samuel. Visited 
Nanny* Webster.” There is no mention of the 
Egyptian. 



OHAPTEli'XVI. 

( 

CONTINUED, MISBEHAVIOUR OF i’llK F.UYFTIAN 
WOMAN. 

ik the following Monday it was known at many 
towns that something sat heavily on the Auld 
Liclit minister’s mind. On the previous day he 
lfad pro’ached his* second sermon of warning to 
susceptible young men, and las first mention of 
the word “woman” had blown even the sleepy 
heads upright. Now lie had salt fish for break¬ 
fast, and on clearing the table Jean noticed 
that his knife and fork were uncrossed. He 
was observed walking into a gooseberry, bush 
by fnisy Linn, who possessed the pioneer 
spring-bed of Thrums, and always knew when 
her man jumped into it by suddenly finding 
herself shot to the ceiling. Lunan, the tin¬ 
smith, and two women, who had the luck' to be 
in the street at the time, saw him stopping at 
l)r. McQueen’s door, as if about to knock, and 
then turning smartly away. His hat blew off 
in the school wynd, wkre, a wind wanders 
ever, looking for hats, and eo chased it so pas¬ 
sionately that Lang Tammas went' >nto Allar- 
dyce’s smiddy to say— 

“ I dinna „ like ,it. Of course he couldna 
afford to My his hat, but he should hue run 
after it mair reverently.” 

Gavin, indeed, was troubled. He had 

M 
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avoided speaking of the Egyptian to his mother, 
lie had gque to IN^cQueen’s house; to ask the 
docj.od to accompany him to the Kahns, hut 
w itli fl ic knocker in h'is hand Jie changed »his 
mind, and now lid was, at tjiepplace of faceting 
alone. It was a day of thaw, nothing to be heard 
' from a distance but .the swish of curling-stones 
through water on llashie-bog, where the match 
for the eldership was going on. Around him, 
Gavin saw only dejected firs with,drops cf water 
falling listlessly from them, clods of snow, and 
grass that rustled as if animills were crawling 
through it. All the roads were slack, 

I suppose no 'young mam to whom society 
has not become a cheap,thing can, be in Gavin’s 
position, awaiting the coining of an attractive 
girl, without giving thought to what he should 
say to her. When in the pulpit or visiting the 
sick, words came in a rush to the little, minister, 
hut he had to set bis teeth to determine what to 
say to the Egyptian. 

This was because he had not yet decided 
which of two women ,she, was. -Hardly had he 
started on one line of thought when she crossed 
his vision in a new light, and drew him after her. 

Her “ Need that make any difference ? ” 
sang in his ear like/Another divit, cast this time 
at religion itself, gad now he spoke aloud, point¬ 
ing his fidg'er at a fir: “ I said at the mud house 
that I believe*,! you because I knew you. To 
my shame be it said that I-spokf falsely. How 
,dared you bewitch me? In yo<vr presence I 
Hung away the precious hours in frivolity; I 
even forgot the Sabbath. For this I have my- 
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self to blame. I am an unworthy preacher 
the Word. I sinned far more than you who 
have been brought up godlessly from > your 
cradle. Nevertheless, whoever you are,-.I call 
upon you, before we part never to meet again, to 
repent of yopr- 

And then it was no mocker of the Sabbath 
he was addressing, but a woman with a child’s 
face, and there were tears in her eyes. “ Do you 
eai;e ? ” t ,sjie was saying, and again he answered, 
“ Yes, I care.” This girl’s name was not 
Woman, but Babbie. 

Now Gavin made an heroic attempt to look 
upon both these women at once. “ Yes, I 
believe in you,” he said to them, “ but hence¬ 
forth you must send your money to Nanny by 
another messenger. You are a gypsy and I am 
a minister ; and that must part us. [ refuse to 
see you again. 1 am not angry with you, but 
as a minister—-—” 

It was not the disappearance of one of the 
women that clipped this argument short; it 
was Babbie singing— 

“ 11 fell on a day, on a bonny summer day, 

When the corn grow green and yellow, 

That there fell out a great dispute 
Between Argyle and A.-ly, 

“The Duke of 'd out rose has written to„Argyle 
To come in the morning early, 

An’ lesfd in his men by the back g’ Dunkeld 
To plunder the bonny house o’ Airly.” 

“ Where are you ? ” cried Gavin in bewilder¬ 
ment. 
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“ I am watching you from my window so 
high,” answered the Egyptian; and then the 
minister, looking up, saw her peering at him 
from a fir. ’ « 

“ How did you get up there ? ” he asked in 
amazement. >«■ 

“ On my broomstick,” Babbie replied, and 
sang on— 


“ The lady looked o’er her window sac high, 
And oh! but she looked weary, 

And there she espied the great Argyle 

Como to plunder the bonny house o’ Airly.” 


“ What are you doing there ? ” Gavin said, 
wrathfully. 

“ Hus is my home,” she answered. “ T told 
you I lived in a tree.” 

“ Come down at once,” ordered Gavin. To 
which the singer responded— - • 

i 

“ 1 Come down, come down, Lady Margaret,’ lie says ; 

‘ Come down and kiss me fairly ; 

Or before the morning clear day light 
I’ll no leave a stand’ng rtane in Airly.’ ” 


“ If you do not come down this instant,” > 
Gavin said in a rage, “ and give me what I was 

so foolish as to coin',/for, L-” 

The Egyptian broke in— 


“ 1 i wouldna kiss thee, great Argyle, 
i wouldna kiss thee fairly ; 

1 wouldna kiss thee, great Argyle,' 

Gin you shouldna leave a standingHane in Airly.’ 


“ You have deceived Nanny,” Gavin cried, 
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hotly, “ and you have brought me here to 
deride me. I will have no more J o do with 
you.” . 

He walked away quickly, but she 'hailed 
after him, “ I am coming down. I have the 
money,” and"'next moment a snowball hit his 
hat. 

“ That is for being cross,” she explained, 
appearing so unexpectedly at his elbow that he 
waS take?) aback. “ I bad to come close up to 
you before I flung it, or it would have fallen 
over my shoulder. Why are you so nasty 
to-day? and; oh, do you know you were speak¬ 
ing fo yourself ? 

“ You are mistaken,” said Gavin, severely. 
“ F was 'speaking to you.” 

“ You didn’t see me till l began to sing, did 

yy 

you ? 

“ Nevertheless I was speaking to you, or 
rather, 1 was saying to myself what-” 

“ What you had decided to say to me ? ” 
said the delighted gypsy. “ Do you prepare 
your talk like sermons ? I hope you have 
prepared something nice for me. If it is very 
nice I may give you this bunch of holly.” 

She was dressed as he had seen her pre¬ 
viously, but for a cluster 
her breast. 

“I don’t know that you will think it 
nice,” the "minister answered, slowly, “ but my 
duty-_ x 

“ If it is about duty,” entteated Babbie, 
“ don’t say it. Don’t, and I will give you the 
berries.” 


holly berries at 

\ 
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She took the berries trom her dress, smiling 
triumphantly the while like one who had dis¬ 
covered a cure for duty faud instead of pointing 
the fitiger of wrath at her, Gavin stood' ex¬ 
pectant. 

“ But no,” he said, remembeVfng who he 
was, and pushing tlie gift from him, “ I will not 
be bribed. I must tell you-” 

“ Now,” said the Egyptian, sadly, “ I see 
you are angry with me. Is it because I said 
I lived in a tree? Do forgive me for that 
dreadful lie.” 

She had gone on her knees befe-e he could 
stop her, and was gazing imploringly at him, 
with her hands clasped, i 

“ You are mocking me again,” said Gavin, 
“ but I am not angry with you. Only you 
must understand- 

She jumped up and put her fingers to her 
ears. 

“ You see 1 can hear nothing,” she said. 

“ Listen while 1 tell you-” 

“ I, don’t hear a word. Why do you scold 
me when I have kept my promise ? If I dared 
take my fingers from my ears I would give you 
the money for Nanny. And, Mr. Dishart, I 
must be gone in five .minutes.” 

“ In five mimiEts! ” echoed Gavin, with such 
a dismal lace that Babbie heard the words with 
her eyes, and dropped her hands. 

“ Why are you in such haste ? ” he asked, 
fakftig the fiVe pounds mechanically, and for¬ 
getting all that he had meant to say. 

“ Because they require me at home,” she 
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answered, with, a sly glance at her fir. “ An'l, 
remember, when I run a,way you/ must not 
follow me.” 

*“ I won’t,”.^said Gavin, ‘so promptly that slic 
was pi*pied. , , * 

“ Why i.*ot ? f ’ she asked. “ But of course 
you only came here for the money. Well, you 
have got it. Good-byo.” 

“ You know that was not what I meant,” 
said Gfcvrin, stepping after liar. “I have told 
ym already that whatever other people say, I 
trust you. I believe in you, Babbie.” 

“ Was, that what you were saying to the 
tree?” asked the Egyptian,’ demurely. Then, 
perhaps, thinking it wisest not to press this 
point, ^he continued irrelevantly, “ J,t seems 
such a pity that you are a minister.” 

“ A'pity to be a minister! ” exclaimed Gavin, 
indignm',tly. “ Why, why, you—why, Babbie, 
how have you been brought »up?” 

“In a curious way,” Babbie answered, 
shortly, “but I can’t tell you about that just 
now. Would you lilce £o hear all about me ? ” 
Suddenly she seemed to have become con¬ 
fidential. 

“ I)o you really think me a gypsy ? ” she 
asked. 

“ I have tried not to ai?k myself that ques¬ 
tion.” 

“ Why? ” 

“ Because ^t seems like doubting your word.” 

“ I don ’jf see how you can think of me at qll 
without wondering who I am.” 

“ No, and so I try not to thiijk of you at all.” 
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“ Oil, I don’t know that you need do that.” 

“ 1 have^iot quite, succeeded.” 

ThG Egyptian’s pique- had vanished, but she 
may have thought that the conversation was 
becoming dangerous, for she gaid abruptly— 

“ Well, I sometimes think about-you.” 

‘‘Do you ?” said Gavin, absurdly gratified. 
“ What do you think about me ? ” 

“ 1 wonder,” answered the Egyptian, plea¬ 
santly, “ which of ius is the taller.”, 

Gavin’s fingers twitched with mortification, 
and not only his fingers but his toes. 

“ Let us measure,” she said, sweetly, putting 
her back to his. “ You are not stretching your 
neck, are you ? ” 

But |li(' minister broke .away from her. 

“ There is one subject,” he said, with great 
dignity, “ that T allow no one to speak of in 
my presence, and that is my—my heigl\t.’1 

IIis face was as white as his cravat when the 
surprised Egyptian next looked at him, and he 
was panting like one who has run a mile. She 
was ashamed of herself, ,and said so. 

“It is a topic I would-rather not speak 
about,” Gavin answered, dejectedly, “especially 
to you.” , 

Hie meant that he, would rather be a tall man 
in her "ompany tlnm in any other, and possibly 
she knew this, though all she answered was— 

“ You wanted to know if I am really a 
gypsy. Well, 1 am.” v 

x “ An ordinary gypsy ? ” h 

“ Do you think me ordinary ? ” 

“ l wish I knew what to think of you.” 
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“ Ah, well, that is my forbidden topic. Hut 
we have a good many ideas’in common after all, 
have we not, though you are only a mihis,— 1 
nicitn, though T, am only a igypsy ?” ' 

There fell between them a* silence that gave 
Hahbie time to, remember she must go. 

“ I have already stayed too long,” she said. 
“ Give my love to Nanny, and say that I am 
coming to see her soon, perhaps on Monday. 1 
don’t suppose you will be there on Monday, Mr. 
Ijishart P ” 

“ I—I cannot’say.” 

“ No, y»u will be too busy. Arc you to 
take the holly berries ? ” 

“ I \iad bo.tter not,” .said Gavin, dolefully. 

„ “ Oh, if you don’t.want them——” 

“ Give them to me,” he said, and as he took 
them hit; hand shook. 

“ Idt’jow why you are looking so troubled,” 
said the Egyptian, archly. -• “ You think 1 am 
to ask you the colour of my eyes, and you have 
forgotten again.” 

lie would have ans,we^ed, but she checked him. 

“Make no pretence, ’ she said, severely; “ I 
know you think they are blue.” 

She came close to him until her face almost 
touched his. 

“ Look hard, at them,” Vhe said, solemnly, 
“ and after this you may remember flint they are 
black, black, black ! ” 

At each rendition of the word she shook her 
head in his/race. She was adorable. Gavin’s 
arms—but they met on nothing. She had run 
away. 
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When the ’little minister had gone, a man 
came from ‘'behind a? tree and shook his fist in 
the direction taken by flic gypsy. It was Bob 
Dow, black with passion. 

“It’s the Egyptian !”• he cried. “You 
Jimmer, wlui arc you ‘that hae got* baud o’ the 
minister ? ” 

He pursued her, but'she vanished as from 
Gavin in Windyghoul. 

“ A common Egyptian ! ” he muttefed when 
he had to give up the search. “ But take care,, 
you little devil,” he called aloud; “take care; 
if I catch you playing pranks wi* <that man 
again I’ll wring your neck like’a hen’s! ” 



PHAlTteE XVII. 

INTRUSION OJMIAGGART 1NT,'0 THESE |>A01!S AGAINST 
THE AUTHOR’S WISH. 

Margaret having heard the doctor say that one 
way catch cold in the back, had decided instantly 
to line Gavin’s waistcoat with flarfnel. She was 
thus engaged, with pins in her mouth and the 
scissors lpding from her every time she wanted 
them, when Jean, red and flurried, abruptly 
entered the room. 

“ There! I forgot to knock at ,the door 
again,” Jean exclaimed, pausing contritely. 

“Mover mind. Is it Rob l)ow wanting the 
minister ? ” asked Margaret, who had seen Rob 
pass the manse dyke. < 

“Na, he wasna wanting to see the minister.” 

“Ah, then, he came to see you, Jean,” said 
Margaret, archly. 

“ A widow man! ’’ cried Jean, tossing her 
head. “ Rut Rob Dow was in no condition to 
be friendly wi’ onybody the now.” 

“ Jean, you don’t mean that he has been 
drinking again? ” \ 

“ I canna say He was drudk.” 

“ Then what condition was ]Te in ? ” 

“ He was pn a-r~a swearing condition,” Jean • 
answered, guardedly. “But what I want to 
speir at you is, can I gang down to the Tene¬ 
ments for a minute? I’ll run there and back.” 
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Certainly yj_>u can go, Jean, .but you must 
not run. Y<\u are aljVays running. Did Dow 
bring, y'ou word that you 1 were wanted in the 
Tone me Ms ? ” 

“No exactly, but J—I .want to consult 
Tam mas Haggart about—about sorpothing.” 

' “ About Dow, I believe, Jean ? ” 

“ Na, but about something he has done. Ob, 
ma’am, you surely dinna think I would take a 
widow man ? ” 

It was the’ day after Gavin’s meeting with 
the Egyptian at the Kaims, and here is 'Jean’s 
real reason for wishing to consult, Jlaggart. 
Half an hour before' she hurried to the parlour 
she had been at the kitchen doeg- wondering 
whether sjie should spread out her washing'in the 
garret or risk hanging it in the courtyard. She 
had just decided on the garret when she saw Dob 
Dow morosely regarding her from the gateway. 

“ Whaur is he ?”,o- rowled Rob. 

“ He’s out, but it’s no for me to say whaur 
In; is,” replied Jean, whose weakness was to be 
Considered a church official., “ No *tliat 1 ken,” 
truthfulness compelled her to* add, for she had 
an ambition to be everything she thought Gavin 
would like a woman to be. 

Rob seized her wrists viciously and glowered 
into her face. 

“ You’re Ane o’ them,” lie'said. 

“ Let me go'., Ane o’ what? ” 

“ Ane o’ tliae limmers called wpmon.” 

“Sal,” retorted Jean with spiff t, “you’re 
ane o’ tliae brutes called men. You’re drunk, 
. Rob Dow.” 
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“ Tn thc’lc;gs maybe, but no higher. I Mud 
a be;t]).” 1 

“ Drunk again, after all your promise’s to the 
minister ! And you skid yoursel’ that*be bad 
pulled you oul o’ bell by the root.” 

“ It’s hwiisel* that has. Hung me back again,” 
1 Job said, wildly. “Jean Baxter, what does it 
mean when a minister carries flowers in bis 
pouch ; ay, and takes them out to look at them 
ilka uiwmte ? ” ,, 

“ blow do you ken about the holly P ” asked 
'Jean, oil' her guard. 

“Yoi^ Jimmer,” said Dow, “you’ve been in 
bis pouches.” 

“It’s a lie!” cried the outraged Jean. “ l 
just saw the holly tfyis morning in a i/ig on bis 
chimley.” 

“Carefully put by? Js it hod on the 
chimley? Docs he stand looking at it? Do 
you toil me lie’s fond-like o’t? ” 

“ Mercy me ! ” Jean exclaimed, beginning to 
shake ; “ wha is she, Bob Dow ? ” 

“Let me see it first in its jug,” Rob 
answered, slyly, “ and syne [ may tell you.” 

This was not 1 the only time Jean had been 
asked to show the minister’s belongings. Snecky 
Hobart, among others, had .tried on Gavin’S hat 
in the manse kitchen, and. felt queer for some 
time afterwards'! 'Women hhd beta introduced 
on tiptoe *to examine the handler of his umbrella. 
But Eob had^not come to admire. He snatched 
the holly bom Jean’s hands, and casting it on 
the ground pounded it with his heavy boots, cry¬ 
ing, “Greet as you lihcgjean, Thai’s the end. 
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o’* liis flowers, and if* I had the # tawpie he got 
them frae iWould seive her in the same way.” 

“ 1*11 tell him what you’ve done,” said ter¬ 
rified .lean, who had* tided to save the bcruies 
at tlie expense oi' her fingers. * 

“Tell him,” Dow roareda»d tell him 
•what I said too. Ay, and tell him I was at 
the Kaims yestreen. Tell him I’m hunting 
high and low for an Egyptian woman.” 

He 'flung recklessly out of the co,uytyard, 
leaving Jean ’looking blankly at the mud that 
had been holly lately. Not his act of sacrilege* 
was distressing her, but his news. Were these 
berries a love token ? Had God let ilob Dow 
say they were a gypsy’s love token, and hot 
slain hin^ ? 

That Roll spoke of the Egyptian of the riots 
Jean never doubted. It was known that the 
minister had met this woman in Nanny, Web¬ 
ster’s house, but was, it not also known that he 
had given her such a talking-to as she could 
never come above ? Many could repeat the 
words in which he had announced to Nanny 
that hitl wealthy friend’s in .Glasgow were to 
give her all she needed. They could also tell 
how majestic he looked when he turned the 
Egyptian out of the liouse. In short, Nanny 
having kept her premise of secrecy', the people 
had been forced t'o construe?! the scene in the 
mud house for themselves, and it was >only their 
story that was known to Jeap. 

She decided that, so far as tne, gypsy was 
concerned, Rob had talked trash. He had seen 
the holly in the, minister’s hand, and, being in 
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drink, had mijced it up with the gossip ahoht 
the Egyptian. But that Gavin luj/ preserved 
the holly because of tlm donor was as obvious to 
Jean as that the vase In ’her hand was •empty. 
Who c?>uld she tie? No doubt»all the single ladies 
in Thrums were in love with him, hut that, Jean 
was sure, had not helped them a step forward. 

To think was to Jean a waste of time. Dis¬ 
covering that she had* been thinking, she was 
dismayed. There were the wet clothes* in the 
basket looking reproachfully at* her. She 
flastene'd back to Gavin’s room with the vase, 
but it toy .had eyes, and they said, “ When the 
minister misses his holly lie* will question you.” 
Now Gavin had already smiled several times to 
{Jean, ami once he lujd marked passage^ for her 
in her “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” with the result 
that slse prized the marks more even than the 
passSg^s. To lose his good opinion was terrible 
to her. In her perplexity she decided to consult 
wise Tammas Haggart, and hence her appeal 
to Margaret. 

To avoid Chirsty, the humourist’s wife, Jean 
sought Haggart at hill.workshop window, which 
was so small that a* old book sufficed for 
its shutter. Haggart,\ whom she could see 
distinctly at his loom, sooq guessed from *her 
knocks and*signs (for he was strangely quick 
in the uptake) that* she wanted Jiim* k) open the 
window. 

“ I want to speak to you confidentially,” 
Jean said in & low voice. “ If you saw a grand 
man gey fond o’ a flower, what would you 
think?” 
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“ I wo'ild .think/ Jean,” Haggart answered, 
reflectively^" that hi* had gien siller for’t; ay, 

1 w/juld wonder——” 

“ What would yob wonder ? ” 

“ I would wonder hqw m,uekle he paid.” 

" But if he was .a—a mims^es, and keepit 
the tlower—say it was a common rose—fond- 
like on his chimley, whab would you think? ” 

" I would think it was a black-burning dis¬ 
grace for a minister to be fond o’ ijoweri).’.’ 

“I dinna'haud wi’ that.” 

"Jean,” said Haggart, “ fallow no' one t'o 
contradict me.” 

“It wasna m^ design. -But, Tammas, if 
a—a minister was fond .o’ a particular flower— 
say a r<* ; e —and you destroyed it by an accident 
when he wasna looking, what would you do ? ” 

“ I would gie him another rose for’t.” 

“ But if you didna want him to key you had 
meddled wi’t on his «himley,what would you do? ” 
“ I would put the new rose on the chimley, 
and he would never ken the differ.” 

“That’s what I’ll do,” muttered Jean, but 
she said aloud— 

“ But it micht be Jiat* particular rose he 
liked?” 

‘’“Havers, Jean. To a thinking man one 
rose is identical wi’ another rose. ' But how are 
you speiriftg ? ” 1 

“ Just out, o’ curiosity, and I' maun be 
stepping now. Thank you, kindly, Tammas, for 
your humour.” 

“ You’re welcome,” Haggart answered, and 
closed his windpw. 
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That day Itob Dow spent in misery, but so 
little were his fears selfish that he scarcely gave 
a thought to his conduct at the 'manse. For 
hour* he sat at Jiis loom with his arms fflldcd. 
Then he slouclxec^ «ut of th£ house, cursing 
little Micali, that a neighbour cried “ You 
drucken scoundrel ! ” after him. “ He may be a 
wee drunk,” said Micalijin his father’s defence, 

“ but he’s no mortal.” Rob wandered to the 
Katins m* seach of the Egyptian, and returned 
luyne no happier. He Hung himself upon his 
bed and (fared Micali to light the lamp. About 
gloaming 1*> rose, unable to keep his mouth 
shut on liis thoughts any longer, and staggered to 
the Tenqjnentfi to consult Haggart. He found 
t+Nk huitiourist’s doo» ajar, and Weaayworld 
listening at it. “ Out o’ the road ! ” cried Rob, 
savagely,‘and flung the policeman into the gutter. 

“ Tlrat» was ill-dune, Rob Dow,” Weary- 
world said, picking himself up leisurely. 

“I’m thinking it was wecl-dune,” snarled 
Rob. 

“ Ay,” said Wem-pvorld, “ we ijeedna 
quarrel about a difference o’ opeenion; but, 
Rob-” 

Dow, however, had alffeydy entered the house 
and slammed Jhc door. 

“ Ay, ay,” mattered Weary world, departing, 

“ you micht hae sfoocl still, Roland Argued it 
out wi’ me.” 

In less than an hour after his conversation 
with Jean at, v the window it had suddenly struck, 
Haggart that the minister she spoke of must be 
Mr. Disliart. In two hours he had confided his 

- N 
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suspicions to thirsty. In ten minutes she had 
filled tlicNhouso wiih gossips. Eob arrived to 
fnvl them in full cry. 

“*Ay, Eob,” said Cfhirsty, genially, for gossip 
levels ranks, “ ybu’re .just* in time to 1 hear a 
queery about the minister.” 

“ Eoh,” said the Glen Quharity post, from 
whom I subsequently^ got the story, “ Mr. 
Dishart has fallen in—in—what do you call the 
thing, 'Cliirsty ? ” 

Birse know well what the thing was called, 
but the word is a staggerer to say' in com¬ 
pany. 

“ In love,” answered Chirsty, boldly. 

“Now we ken what he wa^ doing in the 
country yestreen,” said .Snecky Hobart, “+H 
which has been bothering us sair.” 

“ The manse is fu’ o’ the flowers she sends 
him,” said Tibbie Craik. “Jean’s at, k»er wits’- 
end to ken whaur to put them a’.” 

“ Wha is she ? ” 

It was Eob How who spoke. All saw he 
had Ijeen drinking, oj Jhcy might have won¬ 
dered at his vehemence. As it was, everybody 
looked at every other body) and then everybody 
sighed. / 

“ Ay, wha is sBc ? ” repeated several. 

“ I see you ken nothing about her,” said 
Eob, mubh relieved; and* life then lapsed into 
silence. . 

“ We ken a’ about • her,” said Snecky, 
.“except just wha she is. Ay, that’s what we 
canna bottom. Maybe you could guess, 
Tammas ? ” 
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“ Maybe I* could, Sneck,” Ilag.-Jart replied, 
cautiously; “but on that poinlKl offer no 
opinion.” ' ' 

•“If she bi^ies on the' Kahns road’” said' 
Tibbie Craik, “ sjie maun be a farmer’s dochter. 
What say ybu to Bell Finlay? ” 

“ Na ; she’s U. P. But it rniclit be Lou]>s 
o’ Malcolm’s sister. S;he’s promised to Muckle 
Haws; but no doubt she would gie him,the go¬ 
by at a word,frae the minister.” 

“It’s mair likely,” said Chirsty, “ to be the 
factor at the Spittal’s lassie. The factor has a 
grand garden, and that would account for such 
basketfuls o’ flowers.” 

“ WJuiever she is,”-said Birse, “ I’m think- 
:, Jg he “could hae done better.” 

“ I’ll be fine pleased wi’ ony o’ them,” said 
Tibbie," who had a magenta silk, and so was 
jealous rf no one. 

“ It hasna been proved,” Haggart pointed 
out, “ that the flowers came frae time parts. 
-She may be sending them frae Glasgow.” 

“ I aye understood ;t was a Glasgow lady,” 
said Snecky. “ lie’ll^ be like the Tilliedrum 
minister tliat got a lady to send him to the 
college on the premise that he would marry,her 
as soon as he got a kirk. She made him sign a 
paper.” 

“ The far-seeing limmer,” exclaimed Chirsty. 

“ But if that’s what Mr. Dishart has done, how 
has he kept it so secret ? ” 

“ He wpuldna want the women o’ the con¬ 
gregation to ken he was promised till after they 
had voted for him.” 
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“I dimii hand wi' that explanation o’t ,' 
said Haggard “ but I may tell you that I ken 
lor sure she’s a Glasgow Jeddy. Lads, ministers 
is near aye bespoke afore they’re licensed. 
There’s a michty competition for them in the 
big toons. Ay, the leddies just 'stand at the 
college gates, as you may say, and snap them up 
as they come out.” i 

“ Aqd just as well for the ministers, I’sc 
uphaud,” said, Tibbie, “for it saves'them k hedp 
o’ persecution when they come to the like o’» 
Thrums. There was Mr. Meiklejohn, the U. P. 
minister: he was no sooner placed than every 
genteel woman in the town was persecuting him. 
The Miss Dobies was the'maist shameless; they 
fair huntfed him.” • 

“ Ay,” said Snecky; “ and in the tail o’ 
the day ane o’ them snacked him up. ‘Billies, 
did you ever hear o’ a minister being re¬ 
fused ? ” 

“ Never.” 

“ Weel, then, I have; and by a widow 
woman ,too. His name y i7 as Samson, and if 
it had been Tamson she wopld hae ta’en him. 
Ay, you may look, but 'it’s true. Her name 
was, Turnbull, and she^had another gent after 
her, name o’ Tibbets. She couldna make up 
her mind atween them, and, fpr a while she 
just keeped the/d dangling,on. Ay, but in 
the end she took Tibbets. And what, think 
you, was her reason? As you ken, thae 
grand folk has their initials on th'ir spoons 
and nichtgowns. Ay, weel, she thocht it 
would be mair handy'to take Tibbets, because 
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if she had ta’en the minister -tluj T’s would 
have had to be changed to-IS’s. Ill was tlioctfu’ 
o’her..” _ 

• “ Is Tibbehs living ? ! ’ asked Haggart Sharply. ■ 

“ No ; he’s c^ead.” 

“ What,*’ .asked Haggart, “ was the corp to 
trade ? ” 

“ I dinna ken.” 

“ I thocht no’,” said Haggart, triumphantly. 
<h Weel,*I warrant he was a minister too. Ay, 
catch a woman giving up a minister, except for 
another minister.” 

All were looking on Haggart with admira¬ 
tion, when a voice from the door cried— 

“ L/sten„and I’ll tell you a queerer ane than 
-tfyat.”' 

“Dagont,” cried Birse, “it’s Weary warld, 
and lid lias been hearkening. Leave him to 
me. • , 

When the post returned, the conversation 
was back at Mr. Dishart. 

“ Yes, lathies,” Haggart was saying, “ daft¬ 
ness about women copies to all, gentle and 
simple, common and 'collcged, humourists and 
no humourists. You say Mr. Dishart has 
preached ower muckle at women to stoop to 
marriage, but that makes :io differ. Mony a 
humorous thing hae I said about women, and 
yet Chirsty has me. It’s thfe same wi’ minis¬ 
ters. A’ at aince they see a lassie no’ unlike 
ither lassies, away goes their learning, and they 
skirl out, You dawtie 1 ’ That’s what comss 
to all.” 

“ But it liasna come to Mr; Dishart,” cried • 
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Rob Dow, jumping to his feet. He had sought 
Haggart ter tell him all, but now he saw the 
wisdom of telling nothing. “ I’m sick o.’ your 
blathers. Instead o’ the minister’s being sweet- 
hearting yesterday, he .was, jipst at the Kaims 
visiting the gamekeeper. I met ’him in the 
’Wast town-end, and gaed there and back wi' 
him.” 

“ That’s proof it’s a Glasgow leddy,” said 
Sneeky. 

“ I tell you there’s no leddy ava! ” sworq 
Rob. 

“ Yea, and wlia sends the baskets /)’ flowers, 


then ? ” 

“ There was only one flower,” saj,d Rob, 
turning to his host. • 


“ I aye understood,” said Haggart heavily, 
“that there was only one flower.” 

“But though there was just ane,” persisted 
(Jhirsty, “ what we want to ken is wha gae him 
it.” 


“ It was me that gae him it,” said Rob; “ it 
was grooving on the roadside, and* I plucked it 
and gae it to him.” , 

The company dwindled away shamefacedly, 
yet unconvinced; but /laggart had courage to 
say slowly— 

“ Yes, Rob, I had aye a nation that he got 
it frae you/” ^ 

Meanwhile, Gavin, unaware that Talk about 
him and a woman unknown had broken out in 
Thrums, was gazing, sometimes lovingly and 
again with scorn, at a little bunch of holly- 
berries which Jean had gathered from her 
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father’s garden. Once she saw Kim jlling them 
out of his window, and then she rejoiced. But 
an hour afterwards she stiw him pick them up, jind 
then she mourned. Nevertheless, to hef great 
delight, he preached Ins thiI’d sermon against 
Woman on tile following Sabbath. It was uni¬ 
versally. acknowledged to be the best of the 
series. It was also the-*last. 



CHAPTER XVIJE 

CADDAM—LOVE LEADING TO A RUPTURE. 


Gavin told himself not to go near the mud 
house on the following Monday; but he went. 
The distance is half a mile, and the time he togk 
was two hones. This was owing to his setting 
out due west to reach a point due north ; yet 
with the intention of deceiving none save him¬ 
self. His reason had warned him to avoid the 
Egyptian, and his desires had consented to be 
dragged westward because they knew he had 
started too soon. When the proper time cailii: 
they knocked reason on the head and carried him 
straight to Caddam. Here reason came to, and 
again began to state its case. Desires permitted 
him to halt, as if to argue the matter out, but 
were thus tolerant merely because from where 
he stood he could see Nanny’s doorway. When 
Babbie 1 ' emerged from it reason seems to have 
made one final effort, for Javin quickly took that 
side of a tree which is loved of squirrels at the 
approach of an enemy. He looked round the 
tree-trunk at her, and then reason discarded 
him. Thq, gypsy had two empty pans in her 
hands. For a second she gazed in tlm minister’s 
direction, then "’demurely leaped the ditch of 
leaves that separated Nanny’s yard from Cad- 
dhm, and strolled into the wood. ‘ Discover¬ 
ing with indignation that he had been skulking 
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behind the tree, Gavin came jntoj the opi'n. 
How good of the Egyptian, he rqjtiected, to go 
to the well for wate*, and thus / save the old 
woman’s arms ! Reasoii shouted from near the 
manse (he only heard the coho) that he could 
still make '*p oh it. “Come along,” said his 
desires, and marched him prisoner to the well. ’ 

The path which Babbie look that day is 
lost in blaeberry leaves now, and my little maid 
mid I, lately searched for mi hour before we 
found the well. Jt was dry, cliokiM with broom 
hnd stones, and‘broken rusty pans, but we sat 
down where Babbie and Gavin had talked, and 
I stirred up many memories. Probably two of 
those pans, that could, be broken in the hands 
to-day.like shortbread, were Nanny’s, and almost 
certainly the stones are fragments from the 
great slab that used to cover the well. Children 
like’to peer into wells to see what the world is 
like at the other side, and so this covering was 
necessary. Hob Angus was the strong man 
who bore the stone to Caddam, Hinging it a 
yard before him at a time. The well had also a 
wooden lid with Jeathfr hinges, and over this 
the stone was dragged. 

Gavin arrived at the well in time to offer 
Babbie the loan of his arms. In her struggle 
she had taken her lips into her mouth, but in 
vain did she tug a’t the stoncv width refused to 
do more than turn hound on the,wood. But for 
her presence, the minister’s efforts would have 
been equally futile. Though not strong, how¬ 
ever, he him the national horror of being beaten 
before a spectator, and* once at school lie bad 
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vvbn a b,y telling his big, antagonist to 

come on unt.jl the boy was tired of pummelling 
him. 'As he\ fought with the stone now, pains 
shot through his head, and liis ;yms threatened 
to come away at 'the s,boulders; hut remove it 
he did. . *■' 

“ How strong you are 1 ” Babbie said with 
open admiration. 

I am sure no words of mine could tell 
how pleased the minister was; yet he knew 
lie was not strong, and might have known 
that she had seen him do many things far 
more worthy of admiration without, admiring 
them. This, indeed, is a sad truth, that we 
seldom give our love to, what is worthiest in 
its object. 

“ How curious that we should have met 
here,” Bahhie said, in her dangerously friendly 
way, as they filled the pans. “ Do yoq know I 
quite started when your shadow fell suddenly 
on the stone. Did you happen to he passing 
through the wood ? ” 

“ No,” answered truthful Gavin, “ I was 
looking for you. L thotight you saw me from 
Nanny’s door.” 

“ Hid you ? I only saw a man hiding 
behind a tree, and ,of course I knew it could not 
he you.” 

Gavin looked at her sh&rpty, but she was 
not laughing at,him. 

“ It was I,” he admitted ; “ but I was not 
exactly hiding behind the tree.” 

“ You had only stepped behind it for a 
moment,” suggested tfio Egyptian. 
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I Tor gravity gave way to laughter under 
Gavin’s suspicious looks, ’but tile laughing 
ended abruptly. She liad heard a jmise in ,the 
woifll, Gavin begird it too, and they both turned 
round in time to, sep two rag’ged hoys running 
from them. * When hoys are very happy they 
think they must lie doing wrong, and in a wood, 
of which they are amojig the natural inhabit¬ 
ants, they always take flight from the enemy, 
adults, *il* given time. For my own part, when 
I, see a boy drop from a tree I am as little 
surprised as if he wore an apple or a nut. But 
Gavin was. startled, picturing these spies hand¬ 
ing in the new sensation about him at every 
door, a$ a district visitor distributes tracts. 
The g.y'psy noted his uneasiness and resented it. 

“What does it feel like to be afraid ? ” she 
asketj, eyeing him. 

“I*am afraid of nothing,” Gavin answered, 
offended in turn. 

“Yes, you are. When you saw me come 
out of Nanny’s you crept behind a, tree ; when 
these hoys si flowed themselves you shook, You 
are afraid of being seen with me. Go away, 
then ; I don’t want you.” 

“ Fear,” said Gavin, “ is one thing, and 
prudence is another.” 

“ Another mynefor it,” Babbie interposed. 

“ Not at all -/but I owe it'to my^position to 
be careful.^ Unhappily, you do not seem to feel 
•—to recognise—to know ” 

“ To knpw what ? ” 

“ Let us avoid the subject.” 

“ No,” the Egyptian -said, petulantly. “ I 
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Itate not to be told things. Why must you be 
‘ prudent ’ ?r” 

t “ You sl\ould see,” Giivin replied, awkwardly, 
“ that'-there is a—a difference between a minister 
and a gypsy.” 

“ But if I am willing to overlook it? ” asked 
Babbie, impertinently. 

Gavin beat the brushwood mournfully with 
his staff. 

“ I cannot allow you,” he said, '“'to t:?lk 
disrespectfully of my calling. It is the highest 
a man can follow. I wish--” 

He checked himself; but he v.t,s wishing 
she could see him fn his pulpit. 

“ I suppose,” said the gypsy, reflectively, 
“ one mast be very clever fa be a ministeh” . 

“As for that-” answered Gavin, waving 

his hand grandly. ' , 

“ And it must be nice, too,” continued 


Babbie, “ to be able to speak for a whole hour 
to people who can neither answer nor go away. 
Is it true that before you begin to preach 
you lock the door to keep the ‘ congregation 

• *3 ft ' 
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“ I must leave you if you talk in that way.” 
“ I only wanted to know.” 

‘"Oh, Babbie, I am afraid you have little 
acquaintance with the inside of churches. Do 
you sit undef anybody? ” 

“ Do I sit under anybody?” repeated Babbie, 
blankly. 

, Is it any wonder that the minister sighed ? 
“ Whom do you sit under ? ” was his form of 
salutation to strangers- ' 
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“I mean, where do you belong?” h<* 
said. 

“ Wanderers,” Babbie answere(/, still ’ mis¬ 
understanding hyn, “ belong* to nowhere id par¬ 
ticular.* 

“ I am oifly asking you it you ever go to 
church ? 

“Oh, that is what “you mean. Yes, I go 
often.” 

• “ Wimt church ? ” 

„ “ You promised not to ask questions.” 

“ I only mean, what denomination do you 
belong to ? .”• 

“ Oh, the—the-Is *there an English 

church denomination ? ” • 

„GaVln groaned. -> 

“ Well, that is my denomination,” said 
Babble, "cheerfully. “ Some day, though, I am 
coming* to hear you preach. I should like to 
see how you look in your gown.” 

“ We don’t wear gowns.” 

“ What a shame ! But I am coming, never¬ 
theless. I Used to lil$e going to church in 
Edinburgh.” 

“ You have lived in Edinburgh ? ” 

“ We gypsies have lived everywhere,” Babbie 
said, lightly, though she was annoyed at having 
mentioned Edinburgh. 

“ But all gyp’sies don’t speak as? “you do ? ” 
said Gavin,* puzzled’ again. “ I don’t under¬ 
stand you.” 

“ Of course you dinna,” replied Babbie, ii) 
broad Scotch. “ Maybe, if you did, you would 
think that it’s mair imprudent in me to stand 
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li'ere cracking slavers wi' the minister than for 
the miniate^ to waste his time cracking wi’ 

? J 

me 4 

“ Then why do it ? ’’ 

“ Because- * Oh, because prudenc'e and I 

always take different roads.” 

“Tell me who you are, Babbie,” the .minister 
entreated ; “at least, tell*me where your encamp¬ 
ment is.” 

“ You have warned me against, imprudence,” 
she said. 

“ 1 want,” Gavin continued, earnestly, “ to 
know your people, your father and mother.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Because,” he answered, stoptly, “ I like 
their daughter.” 

At that Babbie’s fingers played on one ol 
the ]>ans, and, for the moment, there'was no 
more badinage in her. 

“ You are a good man,” she said, abruptly ; 
“ but you will never know my parents.” 

“ Are they dead ? ” 

“Tjiey may be; I cannot tell;” 

“ This is all incomprehensible to me.” 

“ I suppose it is. I never asked any one to 
understand me.” 

Perhaps not,”, said Gavin, excitedly ; “ but 
the time has come when I must know every¬ 
thing of ytfd that is to be kn'owhi.” 

Babbie receded from hint in quick* fear. 

“ You must never speak to me in that way 
Ugain,” she said, in a warning voice. 

“ In what way ? ” 

Gavin knew what ‘way very well, but he 
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thirsted to 1 iqu r in her words, wl\it his o\Vn 
had implied. She did n\>t choice to oblige 
him, however. • j 

■“You nev^r will understand me,” she said. 
“ 1 daresay I might by more like other people 
now, if-—if*], had been brought up differently. 
Mot,” t she added, passionately, “that I want to* 
he like others. Do« you never feel, when 
you have been living a humdrum life for 
months^*that, you must break out of it, or go 
crazy ? ” * 

Het vehemeifce alarmed Gavin, who hastened 
to reply—. 

“ My life is -not humdrum. It is full of 
excitement, anxieties, .pleasures, and I am too 
fond @f the pleasure^. Perhaps it is because 1 
have more of the luxuries of life than you that 
1 am s© content with my lot.” 

SVjry, what can you know of luxuries? ” , 

“ I have eighty pounds a year.” 

Babbie laughed. “ Are ministers so poor?” 
she asked, calling hack her gravity. 

“ It is a considerable sum,” said flavin, a 
little hurt, for it wafi the first time he had 
ever heard any one’speak disrespectfully of eighty 
pounds. 

The Egyptian looked doyrn at her ring*and 
smiled. 

“ I shall at ways remember ’your saying 
that,” slfte told him, “ after • we have quar¬ 
relled.” 

“ We shall not quarrel,” said Gavin, de¬ 
cidedly. 

“ Oh, yes, we shall.” 
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We might .have done so once,, but we know 
each other too well now.” 

“ c That is vdiy wo are to quarrel.” 

“ About what ? ” " said the minister. ‘‘ I 
liave not blamed you for deriding my stipend, 
though how it can seem small in the eyes of a 

gypsy-” _ 

“ Who can afford,” broke in Babbie, “ to 
give Nanny seven shillings a week?” 

“ True,” Gavin- said, uncomfortably',' *whih! 
the Egyptian again toyed with her ring. She 
was too impulsive to be reticent'except now and 
then, and suddenly she said, “ You have looked 
at this ring before now. Do you know that if 
you had it on your linger you would be more 
worth robbing than with eighty pounds in eacji 
of your pockets ? ” 

“ Where did you get it ? ” demanded Gavin, 
fiercely. 

“ I am sorry I told you that,” the gypsy said, 
regretfully. 

“ Tell me how you got it,” Gavin insisted, 
his face pow bard. 

“ Now, you see, we are quarrelling.” 

“ I must know.” 

“Must know! You forget yourself,” she 
said, haughtily. 

“ No, but I have forgotten myself too long. 
Where did you get that ring? ” 

“ Good afternoon to you,” said the ‘Egyptian, 
lifting her pans. 

, “ It is not good afternoon,’ lie cried, detain¬ 
ing her. “ It is good-bye foi ever, Anless you 
answer me.” 
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“As you please,” she said. “ I will i;U toll yod 
where I got my ring. It is ho affaii! of yours.” 

“ Yes, Babbie, it is.” 

She was not, perhaps, greatly grieved to hear 
him sa\*so, for she made jio anMver. 

“You are» po gypsy,” lie continued, sus- 

aps not,” she 'answered, again taking 

the pans. 

This#dress is but a disguise.” 

O j 

“ It may be. Why don’t you go away and 
leave me? ” 

“I am gping,” he replied, wildly. “ I. will 
have no more to do with you. 'Formerly 1 pitied 
vou, hut-” 

He eould not have used a word moro calcu¬ 
lates to rouse the Egyptian’s ire, and she walked 
away wikh her head erect. Only once did she 
look I'ad, and it was to say— 

“ This is prudence—now.” 




CHAPTER XIX. 

CIRCUMSTANCES LEADING TO 'THE FIRST SERMON 
IN APPROVAL OF WOMEN. 

A young man thinks that he alone of mortals is 
impervious to lqve, and so the discovery that In* 
is in it suddenly alters his views of his own 
mechanism, ft is thus not unlike a lap on Vim 
funny-bone. Did Gavin make fhis discover) 
when the Egyptian left him? Apparently lie 
only came to the brirj.lv of it and stood blind 
He luvl driven her fronj him lor ever and his 
sense of loss was so acute that his soul cried out 
for the cure rather than for the name of the 
malady. , ’ 

In time he would have realised what had 
happened, but time was denied him, for just as 
he was starting for the mud house Babbie saved 
his dignity by returning to him. It was not 
her custom to fix her eyes on the ground as slm 
walked, but she was doing so now, and at the same 
time swinging the empty pans. Doubtless she 
had come back for more water, in the belief that 
Gavin had gone. He pronounced'her name with 
a sense of guilt, and she looked up surprised, or 
seemingly surprised, to find him still there. 

“I thought you had gone away long ago,” 
she said stiffly. 

“ Otherwise,” asked Gavin the dejected, “ you 
would not have come hack to the well ? ” 
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“ Certainly pot.” ‘ 

“I am very sorry. Had*you wanted another 
moment I should have been gone.” 

This was said in afotogy, but the»wilful 
Egyptian chose to change its meaning. 

“ You have no" right to blame me for disturb- 
ing you t ” she declared with warmth. 

“ I did not. I only*--” 

“ You could have been a mile away by this 
time. J'iauny. wanted more water.” 

Babbie scrutinised the ministA sharply as 
s*he made this statement. Surely her conscience 
troubled ljgr, for on bis not answering imme¬ 
diately she said, “.Do you presume to disbelieve 
me ? What could have made me return except 
to till th*e pans again ? ” 

“Nothing,” Gavin admitted eagerly, “and 
I assure* you-” 

Babble should have been grateful to his 
denseness, but it merely set her mind at rest, 

“ Say anything against me you choose,” she 
told him. “Say it as brutally as you like, for I 
won’t listen.”* t 

She stopped to*hcar‘his response to that, and 
she looked so cold that it almost froze on Gavin’s 
lips 

“ I had no right,” he sy.id, dolefully, “ to 
speak to you as I did.” 

“ You had ndt,” answered the proud Egyp¬ 
tian. She "was looking away from him to show 
that his repentance was not even interesting to 
her. However, she had forgotten already not tp 
listen. 

“What business is it of.mine?” asked 
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Gavin, aniized at liis late presumption, “ whether 
you ai'C a gypsy or.no ? ” 

€ ‘“None >vhatever.” • 

“ iVnd as for the* ring-” s . 

Here he gavfc lier an opportunity of allow¬ 
ing that his curiosity about thy ving was war¬ 
ranted. She declined to help him, how,ever, and 
so he had to go on. 

“The ring is yours,” lxe said, “and why 
should you not wear it ? ” 

“ Why, indeed? ” 

“ I am afraid I have a very bad temper.-” 

lie paused for a contradiction, but she 
nodded her head id agreement. 

“ And it is no wonder,” he continued, “ that 
you think me a—a brute.V 

“ I’m sure it is not.” 

“ But, Babbie, I want you to know that I 
despise myself lor 1113 - base suspicions.' No 
sooner did [ see them than I loathed them and 
myself for harbouring them. Despite this 
mystery, I look upon you as a noble-hearted 
girl. t l shall always think of you so.” 

This time Babbie did not reply. 

“ That was all I had' to say,” concluded 
Gavin, “except that I hope you will not 
punish Nanny for my sins. Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye,” said the Egyptian, who was 
looking at'the well. 

The minister’s legs cbuld not "have heard 
him give the order to march, for they stood 
, waiting. 

“ I thought,” said the Egyptian, after a 
moment, “ that you .said you were going.” 
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“T was only—brushing my-lnn?/' (iaviii 
answered with dignity. “ You want ine to' go ? ” 

She bowed, and this time he did .set oil'. , 

“'You can go,if you like,” she remarked now. 

He turned at t\iis, 

“But you*said-l ie began, dillidcntly. 

“ No,-1 did not,” she answered, with indigna¬ 
tion. 

He could see her face at last. 

•“ Y<tu«—} r ou are crying ! ” he exclaimed, in 
bewilderment. 

“•Because you are so unfeeling,” sobbed 
babbie. 

“ What have f said, what have I done ? ” 
cri<;d Gavin, in. an agony’of self-contempt. “ Oh, 
that I llad gone away nt once ! ” 

“ That is cruel.” 

“ >VKat is ? ” 

“ To s*y that.” 

“ What did I say ? ” 

“ That you wished you had gone away.” 

“But surely,” the minister faltered, “you 
asked me to gt>.” , » 

“How can you'say so?” asked the gypsy, 
reproachfully. 

Gavin was distracted. “ On my word,” he 
said, earnestly, “ I thought you did. And now 
1 lnxve made you gnluippy. Babbie, I wish I 
were anybody but myself; f am a hopeless lout.” 

“ Now you are unjust,” said ’Babbie, hiding 
her face. 

“Again? To you?” 

“ No, ydtfi stupid,” she said, beaming on him 
in her most delightful m!timei^ “to yourself! ” 
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She gave him b.oth her hands impetuously, 
and lip did not let them go until she added: 

«“ I am so glad ( th/it you are reasonable at 
last. Men are so much more treasonable than 
women, don’t you think 1 ? ” . « 

“ Perhaps we are,” Gavin said, diplomatically. 
“ Of course you are. Why, every one knows 
that. Well, I forgive* you; only remember, 
you have admitted that it was all your fault ? ” 
She was,pointing her finger-at htn'i like'a 
schoolmistress, and Gavin hastpned to answer— 

“ You were not to blame at all.” 

“ I like to hear you say that/'* explained 
the representative of the more reasonable sex, 
“ because it was really ab my fan lb.” 

“ No, no.” 1 

“ Yes it was ; but of course I could not say 
so until you bad asked my pardon. You .must 
understand that ? ” •■. ‘ 

The representative of the less reasonable sex 
could not understand it, but he agreed reck¬ 
lessly, and it seemed so plain to the woman that 
she continued confidentially— 

“ I pretended that I djd not want to make 
it up, but I did.” 

, “ Did you ? ” asked Gavin, elated. 

“ Yes, but nothing could have, induced me 
to make tljtj first advance. , Yqu see why ? ” 

“ Because I was so unreasonable ? ” asked 
Gavin, doubtfully. 

“ Y r es, and nasty. You admit you were 
hasty?” 

“ Undoubtedly, I have an evil temper. It 
has brought me to slftune many times.” 
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“ Ob, I don’t know,” said the 'Egyptian',’ 
charitably. “ I like it. D believe' I admire 
bullies.” 

“•Did I bully, you ? ” 

“ I ’never knew sjueh. a biflly. You quite 
frightened me?”. 

Gavin began to be less displeased with himself. 

“ You are sure,” inquired Babbie, “that you 
had no right to question me about the ring ? ” 
Certain,” answered Gavin, 

, “ Then I will tell you all about it,” said 
Babbie, “"for it is natural that you should want 
to know.” 

He looked eagerly at her, and she had be¬ 
come serious and sad. 

“ I must tell you at the same time,” she said, 
“ who I am, and then—then we shall never see 
each other any more.” 

“ Why should you tell me?” cried Gavin, 
his hand rising to stop her. 

“ Because you have a right to know,” she 
replied, now too much in earnest to see that 
she was yielding a point. “ I should .prefer 
not to tell you; yet there is nothing wrong 
in my secret, and it may make you think of 
me kindly when I have gone away.” 

“ Don’t speak in that way, Babbie, after 
you have forgiven me.” 

“ Did I hurt you ? It was only* because I 
know that y'ou cannot trust me while I remain a 
mystery. I know you would try to trust me, but 
doubts would cross your mind. Yes, they would •, 
they are the^shadows that mysteries cast. Who 
can believe a gypsy if the odds are against her ? ” 
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' “I cal,” '.said Gavin;' but,she shook her 
head, and so would he had he remembered 
three recent sermons of Ins own preaching. 

“ i had better tell*you all,” she said, with 
an effort. • ° 

i* , 

“ Jt is my turn now to refuse* to listen to 
you,” exclaimed Gavin, who was only a chival¬ 
rous boy. “ Babbie, I should like to hear your 
story, but until you want to tell it to me I 
will not listen to it. I have faith,, in your 
honour, and that is sufficient.” 

It was boyish, but I am glad Gavin said it ; 
and now Babbie admired something,in him that 
deserved admiration. His faith, no doubt, made 
her a better woman. 

“ L . admit that I wpuld rather tell you 
nothing just now,” she said, gratefully. “You 
are sure you will never say again that you 
don’t understand me ? ” , 

“ Quite sure,” said Gavin, bravely. “ And by- 
and-by you will offer to tell me of your free will ? ” 

“ Oh, don’t let us think of the future,” an¬ 
swered Babbie. “ Let us be happy for the 
moment.” 

This had been the Egyptian’s philosophy 
always, but it was ill-suited for Auld Licht 
mihisters, as one qf them was presently to dis¬ 
cover. 

“I want to make one confession, though,” 
Babbie continued, almost reluctantly. “When 
you were so nasty a little,. while ago, I didn’t 
go back to Nanny’s. I stood watching you 
from behind a tree, and then, foW an excuse 
to come back, I —J poured out the water. 
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Yes, and'I tol<J you* another’lie. ,* I Wily came 
back to admit that it was all my fault, it 
could not get you to. say that it was yours. 1 

an> so glad you gave iu first.” • , 

She was very near him, and the tcais had 
not vet dr kid on her eyes. They were laugh- 
iie- eyes, eyes in distress, imploring eyes. He- 
pale face, smiling, sad* dimpled, yet entreating 
forgiveness, was the*one prominent thing m 
Vhe’ world to him just tliyi. He wanted to 
hiss her lie would have done* it as soon as 
hen eye’s rested On his, but she continued with¬ 
out regarding him— • 

“ How mean that sounds! Oh, ll 1 were 
a man \ should wish, to he everything that 
am wot, and nothjng that 1 am. ,1 sliouhl 
scorn to be a liar, L should choose to be open 
in all •things, T should try to light the world 
honestly. Hut I am only a woman, and so ¬ 
wed, that is the kind of man 1 should like to 

“ A minister may he all these things, said 

Gavin, breathlessly. , , 

“The man L cou!d love, Babbie went on, 

not heeding him, almost forgetting, that he was 
there, “ must not spend his days m idleness as 

the men I know do. 

“ I do hot.” 

“ He must he brave, no jnerc worker among 
others, bat a leader of men. 

“ All ministers, are.” „ 

“ Who makes his influence felt. 

“And takes the-^idp of ihe weak against 
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tli6 strong, ‘even though tlie string be in the 
right.” • 

“ Always my tendency.” 

A»man who has* a* mind of his own, and 
Having once made rt up stands to it in defiance 

even of-” 

“ Of his session.” 

“ Of the world. Me must understand me.” 
“Ido.” 

“ And be my master.” 

“ It is his lawful position in the house.” 

“lie must not yield to fny coaxing ,or 
tempers.” 

“ It would be weakness.” ■ 

“But compel me to do his bidding; yes, 

even thraoh me if-” , - 

“ If you won’t listen to reason. Babbie, ’ 
cried Gavin, “ I am that man! ” 

Mere the inventory abruptly endpd, and 
these two people found themselves staring at 
each other, as if of a sudden they had heard 
something dreadful. I do not know how long 
they stood thus, motionless and horrified. I 
cannot tell even which ‘'stirred first. All I 
know is that almost simultaneously they turned 
from each other and hurried out of the wood in 
opposite directions. 



CHAPTER ,XX. 


end’C'F the state of indecision. 

Long before I had any thought of writing this 
story, I had told it so often to my little maid 
that site now knows some of it better than 1. 
If you saw me looking up from my paper to ask 
her, “What was it that Birse said to Jean about 
the minister's flowers?” or, “Where was Hendry 
Munn hidden on the night of the riots?” and 
heard Jier confident answers, you would conclude 
that*she had been .in the thick of th«c events, 
instead of born many years after them. I men¬ 
tion this now because I have reached a point 
where l\er memory contradicts mine. She main¬ 
tains that Rob Dow was told of the meeting in 
the wood by the two boys whom it disturbed, 
while my own impression is that he was a 
witness of at. If she is right, Rob npist have 
succeeded in frightening the boys into telling no 
other person, for certainly the scandal did not 
spread in Thrums. After all, however, it is 
only important to know that Rob did learn of 
the meeting. ,Its first effect was to send him 
sullenly to the llrink. 

Many’ a time’ since these events have I 
pictured what might have been their upshot 
had Dow confided their discovery to me. Had 
1 suspec&d why Rob was grown so dour again, 
Gavin’s future might have been very different,, 
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I teas meeting’, Rob now anti again in ’the glen, 
asking, with an affcctfed carolossnoss lie did not 
bottom,* for news of the little minister, but what 
Jie told me was only the gossip of the town; iwid 
what I should have k»o\yn, that thrums lliight 
never know it, he kept to himself’.' I suppose 
he feared to speak to Gavin, who made several 
efforts to reclaim him, but»without avail. 

Yet Rob’s heart opened for a moment to one 
man, or rather was .forced open by tjiat man. A* 
few days alter'the meeting at the well, Rob was 
bringing the smell of whisky With him" down 
Banker's Cl ose when he ran against,^ famous 
staff, with which the doctor pinned him to ihe 
wall. 

■ ♦ | ( 

“ Ay, V said the outspoken doctor, looking 

contemptuously into Rob’s bleary eyes, “ so 

this is what your conversion amounts to? 

Faugh ! Rob Dow, if you were half a man llie 

very thought of what Mr. Dishart has done for 

you would make you run past the public-houses.” 

“ It’s the thoeht o’ him that sends me 

running to them,” growled Rob, knocking down 

the staff. “ Ijet me alanef” 

“ What do you mean by 'that ? ” demanded 

McQueen, hooking him this time. 

“*Speir at himsel’ ; speir at the woman.” 

“ What woman ? ” 

“ Take ycur staff out o’ my nt'ck.” 

“ Not till you* tell me why you, of all people, 

are speaking against the minister.” 

1 t Torn by a desire for a confidant and loyalty 

to Gavin, Rob was already in a fury, v 

“Say again,”, he b.urst forth, “that I was 
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speaking agin, the Ininister 'and'I’ll practisc'on 
vou what 3’in awid to do to her.” • 

" Who is she ? ” 

. “ Wha’s wha ? ” 

“"'The woman whoip tin* -minister-” 

“ 3 said potliing about a woman,” said poor 
Rob, farmed for (Ruin. “ Doctor, I’m readp 
to swear afore a bailie that 3 never saw them 
thegither at the Kahns.” 

“ The 3Cjiiins ! ” exclaimed the doctor, sud¬ 
denly enlightened. “ Pooh ! y?>u only mean 
the Egyptian. ' Hob, make your mind easy 
about tbip, I know why he met her there.” 

“Do you kon that she has bewitched him; 
do you ken I saw him trying to put his arms 
round ’her; do you, ken they have; try sting- 
place in Caddain wood ? ” 

This came from I!.ob in a rush, and lie would 
fain have called it all back. 

“I’m drunk, doctor, roaring drunk,” he said, 
hastily, “and it wasna the minister I saw ava; 
it was another man.” 

Nothing more could the doctor draw from 
Rob, but he had- heat'd suilicient to smoke some 
pipes on. Like’many who pride themselves 
on being recluses, McQueen loved the gossip 
that came to him uninvitei] ; indeed, he opened 
his mouth to it as greedily as any man in 
Thrums. ’He'* respected (tavin, • however, too 
much to’find this new dish palatable, and so 
his researches to .discover whether otlmr Auhl 
Lichts shared Rob’s fears were conducted \\ith 1 
caution. * “ Is there no word of your minister’s 
getting a wife yet?’«• he,asked several, but only 
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got for answers, “ There’s "word. o’’ a* Glasgow 
leddy’s sending him .baskets o’ flowers,” or “ He 
has his* een open, but he’s, talcing his time ; ay, 
he’s‘looking for the -blade o’ corn in the stack 
''o’ chaff.” 

This convinced McQueen'that the congrega¬ 
tion knew nothing of the Egyptian, but it did 
not satisfy him, and he, made an opportunity 
of inviting Gavin into The surgery. 3t was, 
to the d'octor, the Rosiest nook in his house, but 
to me and matiy others a room that smelled of 
hearses. On the top of the pipes and tobiieco” 
tins that littered the table there usually lay a 
death certificate, placed there, deliberately by 
the doctor to scare his sister, who had a passion 
for puttiyg the surgery to rights. ‘ , 

“ By the way,” McQueen said, after he and 
Gavin had talked a little while, “ did J ever 
advise you to smoke ? ” , ‘ 

“ It is your usual form of salutation,” Gavin 
answered, laughing. “But I don’t think you 
ever supplied me with a reason.” 

“I daresay not. I am too experienced a 
doctor lo cheapen my ’’prescriptions in that 
way. However, here is one good reason. I 
have noticed, sir, that at your age a man is 
either a slave to a pipe or to a woman. Do you 
want me to lend you a pipe now ? ” 1 

“Then Gam to understand”’ asked Gavin, 
slyly, “ that your locket came into 'your pos¬ 
session in your pre smoking, days, and that you 
merely wear it from habit ? ” 

“Tuts!” answered the doctor, sbuttoning 
his coat. “ I told ypu ..there was nothing in 
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the Iockdt. If there is, I have' forgotten what 

it IS. 

“ You are a hopeless old bachelor, »I see,” 
said Gavin, unaware tlnft the doctor was.prdbinir 
him. • He waS surprised next moment to find 
McQueen i& the* ecstasies of one who has won a 
rubber. 

“ Now, then,” cried the jubilant doctor, “ as 
you have confessed sc/ much, tell me all about 
her. JSJame and address, please.” 

“ Confess’! What have I conlbssed ? ” 

.“It won’t do, Mr. Dishart, for even your 
face betrays you. No, no, I am an old bird, 
but I have npt forgotten the ways of the 
lledgelings. ‘Hopeless bachelor,’ sir, is a sweet¬ 
meat. ih every young man’s mouth lyitil ol a 
sudden he finds it sour, and that means the 
banns,. When is it to be ? ” 

*“,We must find the lady first,” said the 
minister, uncomfortably. 

“ You tell me, in spite of that face, that you 
have not fixed on her? ” 

“ The difficulty, I suppose, would be to per¬ 
suade her to fix an me*.” 

“ Not a bit of it. But you admit there is 
some one ? ” 

“ Who would have me ? ” 

“You are wriggling out of it. Is it the 
banker’s daughter? ” 

“ No,’* Gavin cried. 

“ I hear you have walked up the back wynd 
with her three times this week. The town is 
in a ferment about it.” 

“ She is a great dgy.1 in the .back wynd.” 
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1 “ Eiddle-de-Vlec !' I am Wtener in 1 the back 
wynd than * you, And I never meet her 
thorp.”* 

“ That is curious/ 1 

“ No, it isn’t, but never mind. Perhaps you 
have fallen to Miss Pennycyiftk’s piano? 
"Did you hear it going as we passed the 
house ? ” v 

“ She seems always to be playing on her 
piano.” 

“Not she; but you are supposed to be 
musical, and so when she seds you from ..her* 
wijidow she begins to thump. If I ,;pn in the 
school wynd and hear the piano going, I know 
you will turn the corner, immediately. How¬ 
ever, I am glad to hear it Js not Miss Penny- 
euick. Then it is the factor at the Spittal’s 
lassie ? Well done, sir. You should arrange 
to have the wedding at the same time as "the 
old earl’s, which comes off in summer, I 
believe.” 

“ One foolish marriage is enough in a day, 
doctor.”, .• 

“Eh? You call hifk a fool for marrying 
a young wife ? Well, no dbubt he is, but he 
would have been a bigger fool to marry an 
old "one. However, it is not Lord Hintoul 
we are discussing, but Gavin Dishart. I sup¬ 
pose you kAow that the factor’s ‘lassie is an 
heiress ? ” 

“ And, therefore, would scorn me.” 

“ Try her,” said the doctor, drily. “ Her 
father' and mother, as I know, max-ied on a 
ten pound note.» But. if-I am wrong again, I 
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must adopt* the popular view ih Tfirums. It is 
a Glasgow lady after all ? ’• Man, you needn’t 
look indignant at hearing that the people ;jre 
discussing your, intendecf. * You can no* more 
stop it *than a doctor’s orders could keep Lang 
Tammas out^>f, church. They have discovered 
that she .sends you liowcr.s twice every week.” 

•“They never reach ^ne,” answered Gavin, 
then remembered the holly and winced. 

• “ Some,” persisted the selen^less doctor, 
“ even speak of your having been seen together ; 
hut »f course, if she is a Glasgow lady, that is 
a mistake.”,. 

“ Where did they see us ? ” asked Gavin*, 
with a sqdden,trouble i» his throat. 

“ You are shakings” said the doctor, Hceenly, 
“like a medical student at his first operation. 
But as for the story that you and the lady have 
been soon, together, I can guess bow it arose. 
Do y<m remember that gypsy girl ? ” 

The doctor had begun by addressing the 
fire, but he suddenly wheeled round and fired 
his question *in the minister’s face. Gavin, 
however, did not evVm blmk. 

“ Why should I have forgotten her ? ” he 
replied, coolly. . 

“ Oh, in the stress of other occupations. 
But it was your,getting the money from her 
at the Kaims' for* ISfanny that I was* to speak 
of. Absurd though' it seems, f think some 
dotard must have seen you and her at the 
Kaims, and mistaken her for the lady. ’ 

McQueefi Hung himself back in his chair to 
enjoy this joke. 
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“ Fancy mistaking that" woman for a lady ! ” 
he said to 'Gavin, "who had not laughed with 
hiiji. * 

“1 think Nannj' lias some, justification for 
considering her *a lady,” t the minister said, 
firmly. 

“Well, I grant that. But what made me 
guffaw was a vision of the harum-scarum, dev il- 
may-care little Egyptian mistress of an Auld 
Licht manse ! ” • , • • “ 

“ She is neither harum-scarum nor devil- 
may-care,” Gavin answered, without heat, for lie 
\yas no longer a distracted minister. “ You 
don’t understand her as I do.’ 1 

“ No, I seem to understand her differently.” 

“ What do you know of her ? ” • 

“That is just it,” said the doctor, irritated 
by Gavin’s coolness. “ I know she saved Nanny 
from the poorhouse, but 1 don’t know .where she 
got the money. I know she can talk fine Eng¬ 
lish when she chooses, but I don’t know where 
she learned it. I know she heard that the 
soldiers were coming to Thrums before they 
knew of their destination themselves, but I don’t 
know who told her. You who understand her 
can doubtless explain these matters ? ” 

“ She offered to explain them to me,” Gavin 
answered, still unmoved, “ but J[ forbade her.” 
“Why'?” ‘ *■ "" 

“ It is no Business of yo'urs, doct5r. Forgive 
me for saying so.” 

, “ In Thrums,” replied McQueen, “ a minis¬ 

ter’s business is everybody’s business. I have 
often wondered? who. helved her to escape from 
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the soldiers tliai night. DidVhe oiler to explain 
that to you ? ” 

“ She did not.” 

Perhaps,” said the doctor, sharply, “ because, 
it was'unnecessary ? ” . 

“ That wa§ the reason.” 

“ Yyu helped her to escape ? ” 

“ 1 did -” f 

“ And you are not ashamed of it ? ” 

“ I <un not-” 

“ Why were you so anxious to screen her? 

“ Sire saved some of my people from gaol.” 

“ Whigli was more than they deserved.” 

“ I have always understood that you con¬ 
cealed two of them in your own stable. 

“ Maybe I did,”, the doctor had t*> allow. 
“ /lut I took my stick to them next morning. 
Besides; they were Thrums folk, while you 
had* rwevgr set eyes on that imp of mischief 
before.” 

“ I cannot sit here, doctor, and hear her 
called names,” Gavin said, rising, but McQueen 
gripped him by the shoulder. 

“ For pity’s sake, $ir, don’t let us wrangle 
like a pair of women. I brought you here to 
speak my mind to you, and speak it I will 1 
warn you, Mr. Dishart, that you are being 
watched. You _ have been seen meeting this 
lassie in Cadctam’as" well as at the Kilims. 

“ Let the whole town watch, “doctor. I have 
met her openly.” 

“And why? Oh, don’t make Nanny yo«.r 
excuse.” e 

“ I won’t. I met v*er because; 1 love her. 
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“Are you‘mud?” cried McQueen. “You 
speak as if y6u would marry her.” 

c “ Yes,” replied Gavin, determinedly, “ and I 
mean to do it.” ' t 

The doctor flung up ,his hands. 

“ I give you up,” ho said, raging. “ I give 
you up. Think of youj’ congregation, man.” 

“ I have been tliinkitig of them, and as soon 
as 1 have a right to do so I shall tell them what 
1 have told you.” • ■ • 

“ And until you tell them I will keep your 
madness to myself, for I warn‘you that, as soon 
as they do know, there will be a vacancy in the 
Auld Licht kirk of Thrums.” 1 

“ She is a woman,” raid Gaviti, hesitating, 
though‘preparing to go, “of whom any minister 
might be proud.” 

“She is a woman,” the doctor roared, “ that 
no congregation would stand. Oh, if^, you’ will 
go, there is your hat.” 

Perhaps Gavin’s face was whiter as he left 
the house than" when he entered it, but there 
was no, other change. Those who were watching 
him decided that he was*looking much as usual, 
except that his mouth was shut very firm, from 
which they concluded that he had been taking 
the doctor to task for smoking. They also 
noted that he returned to McQueen’s house 
within half An hour after leaving it7'but remained 
no time. 1 

Some explained this second visit by saying 
that the minister had forgotten his cravat, and had 
gone back for it. What really sent-'him back, 
however, was his conscience. He had said to 
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McQueen that he helped Babbie to escape from 
the soldiers because of hfer kindness ■ to his 
people, and he returned to own that it was a lie. 

flavin knocked at tlie‘door of the surgery, 
but entered without waiting for a response. 
McQueenwSs.no longer stamping through the 
room, red and furious. He had even laid aside 
hiS pipe. He was sitting hack in his chair, look¬ 
ing half-mournfully, 'half-contomptuously, at 
something in, his palm. H\s hand closed in¬ 
stinctively when he heard the door open, but 
Gavin had seen ' that the object was an open 
locket. 

“ It was only* your reference to the tiling,” 
the detected, doctor said, with a grim laugh, 
“ that made me ope,n it. Forty years *ago, sir, 

1- Phew! it is forty-two years, and I have 

not jgot 1 over it yet.” He closed the locket with 
a snap. I hope you have come back, Dishart, 
to speak more rationally ? ” 

Gavin told him why he had come back, and 
the doctor said he was a fool for his pains. 

“ Is it useless, Dishart, to make .another 
appeal to you ? ” • 

“Quite useless, doctor,” Gavin answered, 
promptly. “ My mind is made up at last.” 



CHAPTER XXI. 


NIGHT—MARGARET—FLASHING OF A LANTERN. 

I 

That evening the little’ minister sat silently 
in his parlour. Darkness came, and < with k 
weavers rose heavy-eyed from their looms, sleepy 
children sought their mothers, and the gate ot 
the field above the manse fell forward to let 
cows pass to their byre; the great Bible was 
produced in many homes, and the ten o’clock 
bell clanged its last word to the night. -Mar¬ 
garet had allowed the lamp to burn low. 
Thinking that her hoy slept, she moved softly 
to his side and spread her shawl over his knees. 
He had forgotten her. The doctor’s warnings 
scarcely troubled him. He was Babbie’s lover. 
The mystery of her was only a veil hiding her 
from other men, and he was looking through it 
upon the face of his beloved. • 

It was a night of long ago, but can you not 
see my dear Margaret still as she bends over her 
son? Not twice ,in many days dared the 
minister snatch a moment’s sleep from grey 
morning to midnight, and, when this did 
happen, he jumped up by-and-by in shame, to 
revile himself for an idler and ask his mother 
wjathfully why she had not tumbled him 
out of his chair? To-night Margaret was 
divided between a desire to let him sleep 
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and a fehr of his self-reproach when He 
awoke; and so, perhaps, the tear fell that 
roused him. 

“ I did not like to waken you,” Mjrg&ret 
said, apprehensively. “ You . must have been 
very tired, Gavin ? 

“I was hot sleeping, mother,” he said, 
slowly. " “ I was only tMnking.” 

“ Ah, Gavin, you never rise from your loom. 
It is hardly fair tliat your hands should be so 
full of other people’s troubles.” 

“They only fill one hand, mother; I carry 
the people’s joys in the other hand, and that 
keeps me erect, like a woman between her p$n 
and pitcher. I think Jdie joys have outweighed 
the sorrows since we came here.” „ 

“ It has been all joy to me, Gavin, for you 
never tell me of the sorrows. An old woman 
has l hq right to be so happy.” 

“ Old. woman, mother!” said Gavin. Hut 
his indignation was vain. Margaret was an 
old woman. I made her old before her time. 

“As for these terrible troubles,” he went on, 

“ I forget them the moment 1 enter the garden 
and see you at your window. And, maybe, I 
keep some of the joys from you as well as the 
troubles.” 

Words about Babbie leaped to his mouth, 
hut with are effoit he restrained-.them. lie 
must not -fell his mother of hpr until Babbie 
of her free will had told him all there was to 
tell. 

“ I haye been a selfish woman, Gavin.” 

“ You selfish, mother! ” Gayin said, smiling. 
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“'Tell me when you did mot think of others 

before yourself? ” 

“ Always, Gavin. Has it not been selfish¬ 
ness tp hope that you would never want to 
bring another mistress to the manse ? Do 
you remember how angry 'you used to be in 
Glasgow when I said that you would marry 
some day ? ” ‘ 

“ I remember,” Gavin said, sadly. 

“ Yes ; you used to say, ‘ Don’t speak pf 
such a thing-, mother, for the horrid thought 
of it is enough to drive all the Hebrew out* 


of my head.’ 
now r 


Was not that lightning just 


“ I did not see it. What a memory you 
have, mother, for all the boyish things I 
said.” 


“ I can’t deny,” Margaret admitted with a 
sigh, “ that I liked to hear you speak in 
that way, though I knew you would go back 
on your word. You see, you have changed 
already.” 

“How, mother? ” asked Gavin, surprised. 

“ You said just now- that those were boyish 
speeches. Gavin, I can’t understand the mothers 
who are glad to see their sons married; though 
I had a dozen I believe it would be a wrench to 
lose one of them. It would be different with 
daughters. You are laughing, Gavin ! ” 

“ Yes, at your reference to -daughters. 
Would you not have preferred me to be a 
girl?” 

“ ’Deed I would not,” answered JVIargaret, 
with tremendous conviction. “Gavin, every 
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woman on earth, lb she rid} of poor, good fir 
bad, offers up one prayer kbout her firstborn, 
and'that is, ‘ May lie be a boy ! ’ ” 

if I think you are wrong, mothem i he 
bankef’s wife told me that there is nothing for 
which she Mi^nks the Lord so much as that all 
her children are girls.” . 

• “May she be forgiven for that, Gavm ! ex¬ 
claimed Margaret; “though she maybe did 
right to. put the best face ov her humiliation. 
No, no, there are many kinds of women m the 
world, but there'never was one yet that uicln fc 
want to bog in with a laddie. You can speculate 
about a boy so much more than about a girl. 
Gavin, what js it a woman thinks about the day 
lief sen is born? yQS, mid the day x #)lc 00 * 
She is picturing him a grown man, and a slip <>t 
a lassie-taking him from her. Ay, that is "hcie 
the lassies have their revenge on the mothers. 

I remember as if it were this morning a larvio 
fishwife patting your head and asking w 10 
your sweetheart, and I could never 10 e ie 
woman again. We were at the door of the 
cottage, and I mind 1 * gripped you up m my 
arms. You had bn a tartan roc' ' Vl 1 ‘ 
sash and diamond socks. When 00{ W" ’ 
Gavin, it seems to me th»t you have shot 
up from tliat frock to manhood in a single 

hour.” ’ ... >> 

“There' are not* many mothers like you 

Gavin said, laying his hand fondly on Margarets 

“ Tim*?, are many better mothers, but few 
such son^ It is easily seen why God could not 
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afford me another.' Gavin, 1 am sure that was 
lightning.” ‘ 

“ I think it was; but don’t be alarmed, 
«motlierd’ 

“ I am never frightened when you are with 
)> ^ ' v „ 
me. 

“ And I always will be with you.” 

“ Ah, if you were mavried-” 

“ Do you think,” asked Gavin, indignantly, 
“ that if would make any difference to you P ” " 
Margaret did not answer. She knew what 
a difference it would make. 

“ Except,” continued Gavin, with a man’s 
obtuseness, “ that you would have a daughter 
as well as a son to love . you and , take cai’e of 
you.” >' ■* , 

Margaret could have told him that men 
give themselves away needlessly who marry 
for the sake of their mother, but all she said 
was— 

“ Gavin, I see you can speak more com¬ 
posedly of marrying now than you spoke a year 
ago. If I did not know better, I should think a 
Thrums young lady had got hold of you.” 

It was a moment before Gavin replied ; then 
he said, gaily— 

lieally, mother, the way the best of women 
speak of each other is lamentable." You say I 
should be 'better married, and then you take 
for granted that every marriageable ‘woman in 
the neighbourhood is trying to kidnap me. I 
am sure you did not take my father by force in 
that way.” 

, He did not" see that 'Margaret trembled at 
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the mention of Jiis father. He n<?ver knew thftt. 
she was many times pining to lay lifer head upon 
his breast and tell him of me. Yet I cannot 
but believe thaj she always shook when* A clam 
Dishaft was spoken of hetween them. I cannot 
think that the Jong-cherishing of the secret which 
was her^ and mine kept her face steady when that 
horror suddenly confronted her as now. Gavin 
would have suspected much had lie ever sus¬ 
pected unythijig. 

“ I know,” Margaret said, courageously, “ that 
you,woitld be better married; but when it comes 
to selecting the woman I grow fearful. OJi, 
Gavin ! ” she said, earnestly, “ it is an awful 
thing to mari;y the wrong man! ” 

.Here in a moment had she revealed much, 
though far from all, and there must have been 
many such moments between them. But Gavin 
was flunking of his own affairs. 

“ You mean the wrong woman, don’t 
you, mother?” he said, and she hastened 
. to agree. But it was the wrong man she 
meant. • 

“The difficulty, I suppose, is to hit upon the 
right one ?” Gavin 'said, blithely. 

“ To know which is the right one in time, 
answered Margaret, solemnly, “ But I am say¬ 
ing nothing’against the young ladies of Thrums, 
Gavin. Though’ I ’ have scarcely &fcn them, I 
know therd are good* women amc*ig them. Jean 
says-” 

“ I believe, mother,” Gavin interposed, rs- 
Oroaehfn jjy . “that you have been questioning 
Jean abqtjy them ? ” 
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‘ “ J ust because I was afraid— I ‘meim becaus 
I fancied—-you might be taking a liking to on, 
of fbem. ” 

'“And what is Jean’s verdict?” 

“ She says every ong of them would jump 
at you, like a bird at a berry.”' 

“ But the berry cannot be divided. flow 
would Miss Pennycuick' please you, mother ? 

“ Gavin ! ” cried Mafgaret, in consternation, 
“you don’t mean fo—— .But you are laughing 
at me again.” 

“ Then there is the banker’s daughter ? ” 

“I can’t thole her.” 

, « 

„ “ Why, I question if you ever set eyes on 
her, mother.” 

“ Perhaps not, Gavin; but I have suspected 
her ever since she offered to become one of your 
tract distributors.” 

“ The doctor,” said Gavin, not ill-pjeased, 
“ was saying that either of these ladies would 
suit me.” 

“ What business has he,” asked Margaret, 
vindictively, “to put such thoughts into your 
bead ? ” ' 

“ But he only did aS you are doing. 
Mother, I see you will never be satisfied 
without selecting i the woman for me your¬ 
self.” 

“ Ay, Gavin,” said Margaret, earnestly; 
“ and I question if I should be satisfied even 
then. But I am sure I should be a better 
g^uide to you than Dr. McQueen is.” 

“ I am convinced of that. But, I wonder 
what sort of woman would* content you ? ” 
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“ Whoever |>leas1}d you, Gavfn, would con¬ 
tent me,” Margaret veutilred to maintain. 
“ You. would only take to a clever woman.” 

“.She must „ be nearly as clever an you, 
mothef.” 

“Hoots, • (ravin,’’ said Margaret, smiling, 

‘ I’m ii,of to be caught with chad’. I am a 
tupid, ignorant woman."* 

“Then I must look out l’or a stujn'd, 

gnorant.woniij.ii, for that seems to be tin: kind 
like,” answered Gavin, of wliom l may 
•onfess here something that lias to be told sooner 
>r later. Jt is this: he never realised that 
babbie was a great deal cleverer than bitw- 
<olf." Fprgivf him, you who read, if you have 
any tolerance for the,creature, man. 

“ She will be terribly learned in languages,” 
pursued* Margaret, “so that she may follow 
you * i« your studies, as L have never been 

able to do.” 

“ Your face has helped me more than 

Hebrew, mother,” replied Gavin. “ I will 
give her no marks for languages.” 

“ At any rate,” Margaret insisted, “ she 
must be a grand housekeeper, and very 

thrifty.” 

“ As for that,” Gavin said, faltering a little, 

“ one can’t expect it of a mere girl.” 

“I shoui'd '• expect it,” maintained his 
mother. ' 

“No, no; but she would have you,” said 
Gavin, happily, “ to teach her housekeeping. , 

“ It'juould be a pleasant occupation to me, 
that,” Mry/^aret adrpitted,^ “ And she would 
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soon learn; f&e would bo so , proud of her 
position- as mistress ,bf a manse.” 

“ Perhaps,” Gavin said, doubtfully. . He 
t had* no doubt on the subject in his college 
days. 

“ And we can take for granted;” continued 
'his mother, “that she is a lassie of "fipe cha¬ 
racter.” 

“ Of course,” said Gavin, holding his head 
high, as if he thought the doctor might be 
watching him'. 

“ I have thought,” Margaret went on, “that 
there was a great deal of wisdom ip, i what you 
said at that last marriage in -the manse, the 
one where, you remember, the best man and 
the bridesmaid joined hapds instead of the 
bride and bridegroom.” 

“ What did I say?” asked the little minis¬ 
ter, with misgivings. 

“ That there was great danger when people 
married out of their own rank of life.” 

“ Oh—ah—well, of course, that would de¬ 
pend on circumstances.” 

“ They were wise \tords,- Gavin. There 
was the sermon, too, that you preached a 
month or two ago against marrying into other 
dendminations. Je.an told me that it greatly 
impressed the congregation. It is a sad 
sight, as yotf said, to see an' Auld Licht lassie 
changing her faith because her min belongs 
to the U. P.’s.” 
c “ Did I say that?” 

“ You did, and it so struck Jeam that she 
told me she would rather ^he an ol(h maid for 

* r \ 
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life, ‘ the which, she said, “ is a dismal pib- 
spect,’ than marry out o’f the ' Auld Lieht 
kirk.” 

‘.‘Perhaps j^hat was a’rather narrow view. 
I took, mother. After, all, the lifting thing 
is that the "wife ’should go with her husband ; 
especialjy if it is he that is the Auld Lieht.”' 

• “ I don’t hold with narrowness myself, 
Gavin,” Margaret said, with an effort, “and 
!• admit, that, there are many respectable per¬ 
sons in the other denominations. But though 
a weaver might’ take a wife from another 
kirk witli^ut much scandal, an Auld Liejit 
minister’s madam must be Auld Lieht born 
and bred. # The congregation would expect 
no^ loss. I doubt if they would he ’sure of 
her if she came from some other Auld Lieht 
kirk. fDeed, though she came from our own 
kirk* I’m thinking the session would want to 
catechise % her. Ay, and if all you tell me of 
Lang Tammas be true (for, as you know, 1 
never spoke to him), 1 warrant he would 
catechise the'session.” 

“ I would brook n6 interference irom my 
session,” said Gavin, knitting his brows, “ and 
I do not consider it necessary that a minis¬ 
ter’s wife should have been .brought up in his 
denomination. ^Of course she would join it. 
We must mak6 allowance, mother, for the 
thousands of young’ women who live in places 
where there is no Auld Lieht kirk.” 

“ You can pity them, Gavin, said Mar¬ 
garet, “Without marrying them. A minister 
has his cop-lregation^o thiuk of.*” 
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“ So the doctor says,” interposed her 

son. 

Then it was just ,like his presumption ! ” 
•cried Margaret. “ A 1 minister should marry to 
please himself.” ■ 

“ Decidedly he should,” Gatin, agreed, 
eagerly, “and the bourdon duty of the con¬ 
gregation is to respect jmd honour his choice. 
If they, forget that duty, his is to remind them 
of it.” , 

“Ah, well, Gavin,” said Margaret, con (id-, 
ently, “your congregation are so fond'of ’you 
tlrnt your choice would doubtless*;be theirs. 
-Dan tells me that even Lang'Tammas, though 
he is so obstinate, has a* love for; you .passing 
the lovd of woman. These were her Wools. 
Jean is more sentimental than you miuht 
think.” 

“ I wish he would show his love,” said 
Gavin, “ by contradicting me less frequently.” 

“ You have Rob Dow to weigh against 
him.” 

“ No; I cannot make out whtit has come 
over Rob lately. He is drinking heavily again, 
and avoiding me. The lightning is becoming 
very vivid.” 

“ Yes, and I hear no tliundef. There is 
another thing, Gavin. I, am one of those 
that like sit at home, but i*f you had a 
wife she would visit the’ congregation. A 
truly religious wife would be a great help to 

“ Religious,” Gavin repeated slowly. “ Yes, 
but some jpeoplfi ara-relighyus witlio^D speaking 
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of it^ If» a* woman is good site is religious. 
A good woman who has been, . let us say, 
foolishly brought up, only needs to be shown 
the right way to tread it. Mother, I question 
if any,man, minister or layman, ever yet fell in 
love because the ■ woman was thrifty, or clever, 
or went to church twice on Sabbath.” 

. “I ’believe that is ‘ true,” Margaret said, 

“ and I would not have it otherwise. Hut it is 
ap awful thing, Gavin, as you said fibm the 
pulpit two weeks ago, to worship only at a 
heautifuj face.” 

tl You think too much about what I say in 
the pulpit? mother,” Gavin said, with a sigh, 

“ though of course a man who fell in love merely 
with a ‘face tvould be a contemptible creature. 
Yet t see that women do not understand how 
beauty effects a man.” 

v Yes, yes, my boy—oh, indeed, they do,” 
said Margaret, who on some matters knew far 
more than her son. 

Twelve o’clock struck, and she rose to go to 
bed, alarmed lest she should not waken early 
in the morning. “ Bat I am afraid I shan t 
sleep,” she said, “ if that lightning continues.” 

“ It is harmless,” Gavin answered, going to 
the window. He started back next moment, 
and crying, “ Don’t look out, mother, hastily 
pulled down the blind. 

“Why, Gavin,” Margaret said in fear, “you 
look as if it had struck you.” 

“ Oh, no,” Gavin answered, with a forced 
laugh, and he lit her lamp for her. 

But if had struck him, though it was not ( 
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lightning. It' was the flashing of 'a lantern 
against the \V in flow 'to attract his attention, and 
the Jiolder of the lantern was Babbie. 

“ Gftod-niglit, mother.” (i 

“ Good-night, Gavin. Don’t sit u|j any 
later.” 



CHAPTER XXII. 

LOVERS. 

0*1,y something terrible, Gavin thought, could 
have brought Babbie to him at such aji hour; 
■*:t wlfen he.left his mothers r«im it was to 
tund motionless^ on the stair, waiting for a 
ileace In the manse that would not conic. A 
house is jaever still in darkness to those who 
listen intently ; there is a whispering in distant 
chambers, an unearthly hand presses the snib 
of .tins window, the •latch rises. Ghosts were 
created when the first man woke in the night. 

NoW Margaret slept. Two hours earlier, 
•lean, «it^ing on the salt-bucket, had read the 
chapter with which she always sent herself to 
bed. In honour of the little minister she had 
begun her Bible afresh when he came to 
Thrums, and was progressing through it, a 
chapter a night, Sighing, perhaps, on washing 
days at a long chapter, such as Exodus twelfth, 
but never making two of it. The kitchen vjag- 
at-the-wall clock was telling* every room in the 
house that she' had ^neglected to shut her door. 
As Gavin fel*t his way down the dark stair, 
awakening It into protest at evAy step, he had 
a glimpse of the pendulum’s shadow running 
back and forward on the hearth; he started! 
back frofsa*' ^nother shadow on the lobby wall, 
and then seeing it start too>.kne# it for his own. 
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He opened the door and passed oat unobserved ; 
it was as if the sodnds and shadows that filled 
the ananse were too occupied with their game 
co mind an interloper. 

“Is that you?” he said to a bush, for the 
.garden was in semi-darkness. Then the lan¬ 
tern’s flash met him, and he saw the Egyptian 
in the summer-seat. 

“ At last! ” she said, reproachfully. “ Evi¬ 
dently a lantern is a poor door-bell.” 

“What is it?’’Gavin asked, in suppressed* 
excitement, for the least he expected to hear 
was that she was again being pursued for her 
share in the riot. The tremor in his voice 
surprised her into silence, and he thought she 
faltered because what she bad to tell him was 
so woeful. So, in the darkness of the summer- 
seat, he kissed her, and she might have known 
that with that kiss the little minister was hers 
for ever. 

Now Babbie had been kissed before, but 
never thus, and she turned from Gavin, and 
would have liked to be a 1 one, for she had begun 
to know what love was, and, the flash that re¬ 
vealed it to her laid bare her own shame, so that 
her impulse was to hide herself from her lover. 
But of all this Gavin was unconscious, and he 
repeated his question. The laptern was sway¬ 
ing in her hand, and when she turned fearfully 
to him its light fell on lus face, and she saw 
how alarmed he was. 

• “ I am going away back to Nanny’s,” she 
said suddenly, and rose cowed, but hdGook her 
hand and held her. 
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, | ! 

“ Babbie,” .he said, huskily, “ tell me what 

has happened to bring you here at'this hour.” 

She sought to puli her hand from him,,but 
could not. 

“How 3 'ou are , trembling ! ” he whispered. 
“Babbie,” ha cried, “something terrible has, 
happened to you, but ,do not fear. Tell me 
what it is, and then—then 1 will take you to 
my mother : yes, I will take you now.” , 

• The ‘Egyptian would have givpn all she had 
in the world to be able to ily from him then, 
that' he might ' never know her as she was, 
but it CQjild not be, and so she spoke out 
remorselessly. If her voice had become hai'd, 
it was a ne\v-born scorn of herself that made 
it §o.» 

“You are needlessly alarmed,” she said; 
“I am* not at all the kind of person who 
deserves t sympathy or expects it. There is 
nothing wrong. I am staying with Nanny 
over-night, and only came to Thrums to amuse 
myself. I chased your policeman down the 
Hoods with my lantern^ and then came here to 
amuse myself witlf you. That is all.” 

“It was nothing but a love of mischief that 
brought you here?” Gavin asked, sternly, ajter 
an unpleasant pause. • 

“Nothing,*” .the Egyptian answered, reck¬ 
lessly. ' * >f 

“ I could not h’ave believed* this of you, 
the minister said ; “ I am ashamed of you. 

“ I thought,” Babbie retorted, trying to 
speak li^Mly until she could get away from 
jiiin, “ that you would be glad td see me. Your 
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laV>t words in 'Caddam seemed justify that 
idea.” 

“ I am very sorry to 'See you,” he answered, 
(.reproachfully. 

“ Then I will go away at once,” she said, 
stepping out of the summer-seat. „ 

“ Yes,” he replied, “_you must go at' once.” 

“ Then I won’t,” she said, turning back de¬ 
fiantly. “ I know what you are to say : that the 
Thrums people would be shocked if they •knew«I 
was here ; as if I cared what the Tlmims people 
think of me.” * , 

“ I care what they think of you,” Gavin 
said, as if that were decisive, “ and I tell 
you I will not allow, you to repeat 'this 
freak.” ■■ 

“ You ‘ will not allow me,’ ” echoed Babbie, 
almost enjoying herself, despite her sudden loss 
of self-respect. , " 

“ I will not,” Gavin said, resolutely. “ Hence¬ 
forth you must do as I think fit.” 

“ Since when have you taken command of 
me ? ” demanded Babbie. 

“ Since a minute ago, ” Gavin replied, “ when 
you let me kiss you.” 

“ Let you! ” exclaimed Babbie, now justly 
incensed. “ You (Jid it yourself. I was very 
angry.” 

“ No, yhu were not.” 

“ I am not allowed to say that even ? ” asked 
the Egyptian. “ Tell me something I may say, 
then, and I will repeat it after you.” 

“ I have something to say to Gavin 

, told her, after a moment’s ^reflection ; “ yes, and 
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there is something I should like to hoar you 
repeat after me, but not to-night.'* 

“ I don’t want to * hear what it is,” Bybbie 
said, quickly, ,but she kilew what it was, and 
even "then, despite, the new pain at her heart, 
her bosom*swelled with pride because this man 
still loved her. Now ,she wanted to run away 
W'ith his love for her before he could take it 
from her, and then realising that this parting 
'Inust be for ever, a great desire filled her to hear 
„ him put that kiss into words, and she said, 
faltering: 

“ Yoi>can tell me what it is if you like.” 

“ Not to-night,” said Gavin. 

“ To-night, if at all,” the gypsy almost 
entreated. 

“ To-morrow, at Nanny’s,” answered Gavin, 
degisiv'ely: and this time he remembered with¬ 
out dismay that the morrow was the Sabbath. 

In the fairy tale the beast suddenly drops 
his skin and is a prince, and I believe it seemed 
to Babbie that some such change had come 
over this mtin, her plaything. 

“ Your lantern is shining on ray mother s 
window,” were the words that woke her from 
this discovery, and then she found herself yield¬ 
ing the lantern to him. She became conscious 
vaguely that' a, corresponding change was taking 
place in herself! 

“You’spoke of’taking me to your mother, 
she said, bitterly. 

“ Yes,” he answered at once, “to-morrow*; 
but slfc? *diook her head, knowing that to- 
'morrow he would be wiser. 
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“Give m^. the Lantern,” she‘said, in a low 
voice, “I am going'back to Nanny’s now.” 

(< Yes,” he said, “,we must set out now, hut 
< *1 can carry the lantern.” 1 , 

“ You are not coming with me! ” she ex- 
,claimed, shaking herself free of his hand. 

“I am coming,” hff replied, calmly,'though 
he was not calm. “ Take my arm, Babbie.” 

She <made a last effort to free herself iron) 
bondage, crying passionately, “ I' will not let 
you come.” • , 

“ When I say I am coming,” Gavin an¬ 
swered between his teeth, “I mean*that I am 
coming, and so let that be an end of this folly. 
Take my arm.” " ' 

“ I think I hate you,”" she said, retreating 
from him. 

“ Take my arm,” he repeated, and, though 
her breast was rising rebelliously, ■ she did 
as he ordered, and so he escorted her from 
the garden. At the foot of the field she 
stopped, and thought to frighten him by saying, 
“ What would the people say if they saw you 
with me now ? ” 

“ It does not much matter what they would 
say,!’ he answered, still keeping his teeth to¬ 
gether as if doubtffil of their courage. “ As for 
what they would do, that is certain; they would 
put me out of my church.” , 

“ And it is (tear to you ? ” 

“ Dearer than life.” 

“ You told me long ago that your mother’s 

heart would break if-” 

“ Yes, J am sure it would.” 
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They liad begun to climb the fields, but she 
stopped him with a jerk. ; 

“ Go back, Mr. Dishart,” she imploj-ed, 
clutching his firm with both hands. ' “ Yotii 
make "me very r unhappy for no purpose. Oh, 
why should^you risk so much for me? ” 

“ I cannot have you, wandering hero alone 
athnidnight,” Gavin answered, gently. 

“That is nothing to me,” she said, eagerly, 
lttit no' longer resenting bis air pf proprietor¬ 
ship. 

v Ycfu will never do it again if 1 can prevent 
it.” 

“But you cannot,” she said, sadly. “Oh, 
yes, yon can, Mr. Dishart. If you will turn 
hack-now I shall promise never to do Anything 
again without first asking myself whether it 
would s'eem right to you. I know I acted very 
wrongly to-night.” 

“ Only thoughtlessly,” he said. 

“ Then have pity on me,” she besought him, 
“and go back. If I have only been thoughtless, 
bow can you punish me thus? Mr. Dishart,” 
she entreated, her’voice breaking, “if you were 
to suffer for this folly of mine, do you think I 
could live ? ” 

“ We are in God’s hands,, dear,” he answered, 
firmly, and hd again drew her arm to him. So 
they climbed the first field, and wei ! e almost at 
the hill before either spoke again.* 

“ Stop,” Babbie whispered, crouching as 
she spoke; “ I see some one crossing the 
biH.” , ‘ 

“ I have seen him for somfc time,” Gavin 
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answered, quihtly; “but I 1 am ,doin^ no wrong, 
and I will not hide*.” 

The Egyptian had to walk on with him, 
an*d I ( suppose she did not think the less of him 
for that. Yet she said, warningly— * 

“ If he sees you, all Thrurqs cvill be in an 
uproar before morning.” 

“I cannot help that,” Gavin replied. <‘It 
is the will of God.” 

“ To ruin you for my sins ? ” 

“ If He thinks fit.” 

The figure drew nearer, a'nd with every step 
Babbie’s distress doubled. 

. “ We are walking straight to him,” slm 

whispered. “ I implore , you to wait here until 
lie pa,sees, if not for you,r own sake, for your 
mother’s.” 

At that he wavered, and she heard his 
teeth sliding against each other, as if ho could 
no longer clench them. 

“ But, no,” he said, moving on again, “ I 
will not be a skulker from any man. If it 
be God’s wish that I should suffer for this, I 
must suffer.” 

“ Oh, why,” cried Babbit, beating her hands 
together in grief, “ should you suffer for me ? ” 

1 “ You are mine,” Gavin answered. Babbie 
gasped. “ And if you act foolishly,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ itris right that I should' bear the brunt 
of it. No, I will not let you go ort alone ; you 
are not fit to be alone. You need some one 
to watch over you and care for you and love 
you, and, if need be, to suffer with yo^p” 

“ Turn back, dear, before he sees us.” 
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“ He ha’s seep us/' 

Yes, I had seen them, foit the figure on the 
hill \yas no other than the dominie of Glen 
Quharity. The park gate ■clicked as it swung , 
to, and I looked up and saw Gavin and the 
Egyptian. -My eyes should have found them 
sooner, but it was to gaze upon Margaret’s 
home, while no one saw me, that 1 had 
trudged into Thrums 'so late, and by that 
time, I .suppose,* my eyes wery of little Service 
for seeing through. Yet, when 1 knew that of 
thesp two people’ suddenly beside me on the 
hill one wa^s the little minister and the other 
a strange woman, I fell back from their sioGa 
with dread before I ..could step forward and 
cry ^Jdavin ! ” 

“ I am Mr. Dishart," lie answered, with a 
composure that would not have served him lor 
another sentence, lie was more excited than I, 
for the “havin’’ fell harmlessly on him, while 
I had no sooner uttered it than there rushed 
through me the shame of being false to Mar¬ 
garet. It was the only time in my life that I 
forgot her in him, though he has ever stood 
next to her in my regard. 

I looked from Gavin to the gypsy woman, 
and again from her to him,, and she begarf to 
tell a lie in liis' interest. But she got no farther 

than “ I met Mr.’ Uishart accid- lV when she 

stopped, ashamed. It was reveronce for Gavin 
that checked the lie. Not every man has had 
such a compliment paid him. 

“It js, natural,” Gavin said, slowly, “that 
you, sir, should wonder why I* am here with 
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this woman at such an bout, and you may know 
me so little Tas to think ill of me for it.” 

I did not answer, ami he misunderstood my 
silence. 

“ No,” he continued, in a harder voice, as if 
I had asked him a question, “.I' will explain 
nothing to you. Yoy. are not my judge. If 
you would do me harm, sir, you have it in your 
power.” 

It* was with«these cruel words that Gavin 
addressed me. He did not know how crayl 
they were. The Egyptian, I think, must 
have seen that his suspicions linrt me , for 
slie said, softly, with a look* of appeal in. her 
eyes— ‘ < < 

“ You are the schoolmaster in Glen Qullmdty ? 
Then you will perhaps save Mr. Dishart the 
trouble of coming farther hy showing' the 
wav to old Nanny Webster’s house at Windy- 
ghoul? ” 

“ I have to pass the house at any rate,” I 
answered eagerly, and she came quickly to my 
side. 

I knew, though in the darkness 1 could see 
hut vaguely, that Gavin was holding his head 
high and waiting for me to say my worst. I 
had not told him that I dared think no evil of 
him, and he still suspected me, [ Now I would 
not trust Myself to speak lest I should betray 
Margaret, and*yet I wanted him to know that 
base doubts about him could never find a shelter 
itt me. I am a timid man who long ago lost 
the glory of my life by it, and' 5 wvs again 
timid when I sbught to let Gavin see that my 
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fliith in him was unshaken. I' lifted my bonnet 
to the gypsy, and asked hep to take my arm. 
It was done clumsily, I cannot doubt, but he 
read my meaning and held 'out his hand j jo me. 
I had not touched it since he was three.years 
old, and I tabled too much to give it the 
grasp I .owed it. He agd I parted without a 
wor'd, but to the Egyptian he said, “ To-morrow, 
dear, I will see you at fanny’s,” and he was to 
kfts her*, 'but I pulled her a step farther from 
lym, and she put her hands over her face, cry¬ 
ing, -i‘ Nb, no ! ” 

If I asked her some questions between the 
hill and Windyghroul you must not blame mo, 
for this ,was my affair* as well as theirs. She 
did j*>t answer me; .1 know now that *die did 
not hear me. But at the mud house she looked 
abruptly* into my face, and said 

“ Y.ou Jove him, too ! ” 

I trudged to the school-house with these 
words for company, and it was less her discovery 
than her confession that tortured me. How 
much I slept that night you may guess. 



CHAPTER XXHI. 


CONTAINS A BIRTH, WHICH IS SJJRTCIENT FOR 
ONE CHAPTER. 

“ The kirk bell will sobn be ringing,” Nanny 
said on* the following morning, as she placed her¬ 
self carefully'on a stool, one hand holding her 
Bible and the other wandering complacently 
over her aged merino gown. \ r , lassie, 
though you’re only an Egyptian I would hae 
ta’en you wi’ me to hciv Mr. Duthie, but’ it’s 
speiringk ower muckle o’ a,woman to expect, her 
to gang to the kirk in her ilka day claethes.” 

The Babbie of yesterday would have*laughed 
at this, but the new Babbie sighed. , 

“I wonder you don’t go to Mr! Dishart’s 
church now, Nanny,” she said, gently. “ I am 
sure you prefer him.” 

“ Babbie, Babbie,” exclaimed *Nanny, wdtli 
spirit, “ may I never b8 so *far left to mysel’ 
as to change my kirk just be’cause I like another 
minister better ! It’s easy seen, lassie, that you 
kerf little o’ religious questions.” 

“ Very little,” Babbie admitted,’sadly. 

“ But difma be so waeful tfoolit it,” the old 
woman continued, kindly, *‘for that’s no nane 
like you. Ay, and if you see muckle mair o’ 
Mr- Hishart he’ll soon cure your ignorance.” 

“ I shall not see much more of Babbie 
answered, with ^averted head. 
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“ Tile lTke o’ you’couldna expert it,” Nann^ 
said, simply, whereupon Babbie vtent to the 
window. “ I had bettor be stepping,” Nanpy 
said, rising, “ for I am aye" late unless Ihn on 
the hifl by the time the bell begins. Ay, 
Babbie, I’m doubting my merino’s no sail - in the 
fashion ?.”* 

431 ic looked down at her dress half despond¬ 
ently, and yet with some’ pride. 

“ It w*is fowerpence the yard, and no less,” 
she went on, fondling the worn merino, “ when 
we hpcht it at Sam’l Carr’s. Ay, but it has 
been turned.sax times since syne.” 

She siglied, and Babbie came to her and put 
her arms, round her, saying, “ Nanny, you are a 
dear 4 ” 

“ I’m a gey auld-farrant-looking dear, I 
doubt,” sraid Nanny, ruefully. 

“*Npw, Nanny,” rejoined Babbie, “ you are 
just wanting me to flatter you. You know the 
merino looks very nice.” 

“ It’s a guid merino yet,” admitted the 
old woman, “but, oh, Babbie, what does the 
material matter if’ the” cut isna fashionable ? 
It’s fine, isn’t it, to be in the fashion ? ” 

She spoke so wistfully that, instead of 
smiling. Babbie kissed her. , 

“I am atraid to lay hand on the merino, 
Nanny, but give me off your B<5nnet and 
I’ll make it ten years \x>unger»in as many 
minutes.” 

"Could you?” asked Nanny, eagerly, un* 
loosening he:rd>onnet-strings. “ Mercy on me ! ” 
she had to add; “to think about altering 
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btmnets on ttie ‘Sabbath-day!, Lassie, bow 
could you propose sic a thing ?” 

“ Forgive me, Nanny,” Babbie replied, so 
meekly that the okl * woman looked at her 
curiously. 

“I dinna understand whift Ijaso come ower 
you,” she said. “ There’s an unca 'difference 
in you since last nichl. I used to think you 
were niair like a bird than a lassie, but you’ve 
lost a’ your daft papers o’ singing.and Jauchmg, 
and I take ill wi’t. Twa or three times I’ve 
catchcd you greeting. Babbfe, what has gom? 
ower you ? ” 

! “Nothing, Nanny. I think I hear the bell.” 

Down in Thrums tvvc kirk-officers had' let 
their balls loose, waking ephoes in Windy/rhoul 
as one dog in country parts sets all the otliers 
barking, but Nanny did not hurry off to church. 
Such a surprising notion had filled he/ head, 
suddenly that she even forgot to hold her dress 
off the floor. 

“ Babbie,” she cried, in consternation, “ din¬ 
na tell me you’ve gotten ower .fond o’ Mr. 
Dishart.” 

“ The like of me, Nftnny ! ” the gypsy 
answered, with affected raillery, but there was 
a ttar in her eye. 

“ It would be a wild, presumpTtious thing,” 
Nanny safd, “and him *a*’gfand minister, 
but-” 

Babbie tried to look her in the face, but 
foiled, and then all at once there came back 
to Nanny the days when she her lover 
wandered the bill together. 
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“ All, my dawtie,” she cried, so tenderly, 
“ what does it matter wlia Ue : is when you canna 
help it! ” 

Two frail arms went round the Egyptian, 
and Bhbbie rested her head on the old woman’s 
breast. But* do you think it could have hap¬ 
pened had not Nanny loved a weaver two-score 
years before' ? 

And now Nanny has set oil' for church and 
Babbie is alone in the mud house. Some will 
pity her not at all, this girl who was a dozen 
women fn the hour, and all made of impulses 
that would scarce stand still to be photographed. 
To attempt to picture her at any time until now 
would have been like chasing a spirit that 
changes to something else as your arm's clasp 
it; yet she has always seemed a pathetic little 
figure tc me. If I understand Babbie at all, 
it is, T think, because I loved Margaret, the 
only woman T have ever known well, and .one 
whose nature was not, like the Egyptian’s, 
complex, but most simple, as if God had told 
her only to be good. Throughout my life 
since she came into it she has been to me a 
glass in which many things are revealed that \ 
could not have learned save through her, and 
something of all womankind,, even of bewilder¬ 
ing Babbie, I seem to know because I knew 
Margaret. 

No woman is so bad but we may rejoice 
when her heart thrills to love, for then God 
bas her by the hand. There is no love but 
this. She iun.y dream of what love is, but it is 
only of a sudden that she knows.’’ Babbie, who 
K 
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Whs without 'a guide from her Baby days, 
had dreamed* but Tittle of it, hearing its name 
given to another tiling. She had been. born 
cwild and known no ‘home ; no one had touched 
her heart except to strike it; she had been 
educated, but never tamed; her life had been 
thrown strangely among those who were great in 
the world’s possessions, but she was not of thorn. 
Her soul was in such darkness that she had 
never seen it; she would have danced away 
cynically from the belief that there is such a 
thing, and now all at once she had passed 
from disbelief to knowledge. Is not love God’s 
doing? To Gavin He had given something ot 
Himself, and the moment she saw it the Hash lit 
her owir soul. ^ 

It was but little of his Master that was in 
Gavin, but far smaller things have changed the 
current of human lives; the spider’s thread 
that strikes our brow on a couhtry road 
may do that. Yet this I will say, though 1 
have no wish to cast the little minister on my 
pages larger than he was, that he had some 
heroic hours in Thrums, of which one was when 
Babbie learned to love him. ' Until the moment 
when he kissed her she had only conceived him 
a (plaint fellow whose life was a string of Sun¬ 
days, but behold what she saw fn him now. 
Evidently vo his noble mind diet mystery was 
only some misfortune, not of her making, and 
his was to be the part of leading her away from 
if into the happiness of the open life. He did 
not doubt her, for he loved, and to.dpubt is to 
dip love in the mire. She had been given,to 
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him by God, and lie was so rich in her pos¬ 
session that the responsibility attifehed 'to the 
( rift was not grievous. • She was Ins, and ,no 
mortal man could part them. Those who 
looked‘askance at her were looking askance at, 
him; in 86 .far as she was wayward and 
wild, lg: ' was those things; so long as she 
remained strange to religion, the blame lay on 
him. 

All 'this Babbie read in the Gavin of the 
past night, and to her it was the hook of love. 
tVhat things she had known, said and done 
in that holy name! How shamefully have wp 
all besmirched it 1 She had only known it as 
the most selfish of the passions, a brittle image 
that ,.men consulted because it could only 
answer in the words they gave it to say. 
But here was a man to whom love was some¬ 
thing better than his own desires leering on 
a pedestal. Such love as Babbie had seen 
hitherto made strong men weak, but this was 
a love that made a weak man strong. All her 
life, strength -had been her idol, and the weak¬ 
ness that bent to her cajolery her scorn. 
But only now was it revealed to her that 
strength, instead of being the lusty child of 
passions, grows by grappling, with and throV- 
ing them. 

So Babbie loted the little minister for the 
best that she had over seen in .man. J shall 
be told that she thought far more of linn 
than he deserved, forgetting the mean in tin* 
worthybrut jvho that has had a glimpse of 
heaven will care to let his mind dwell hence- 
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fortli on earth ? 'Love, it is said, is blind, hut 
love is not blind. It is an extra (‘ye, which 
shows us what is most worthy of regard. To 
■see tide best is to see most clearly, and'it is 
the lover’s privilege. ' ; 

Down in the Auld Liclit kirk” that fore¬ 
noon Gavin preached, a sermon in praise of 
Woman, and up in the mud house in Windy- 
ghoul Babbie sat alone. But it was the 
Sabbath day to her: the first Sabbath in her 
life. Her discovery had frozen her mind lb 1 ; 
a time, so that six' could only stare at it with 
C' r es that would not shut; but that had been 
ill the night. Already her love seemed a thing 
of years, for it was as old as herself, as old as 
the next Babbie. It was such a dear dGight 
that she clasped it to her and exulted over it 
because it was hers, and then she cried over it 
because she must give it up. 

For Babbie must only look at this love and 
then turn from it. My heart aches for the 
little Egyptian, but the Promised Land would 
have remained invisible to her had she not 
realised that it was only for others. That was 
the condition of her seeing. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE NEW WO RLE, AND THE WOMAN WHO MAT 
NOT DWELL THEREIN. 

IIi> here in the glen school-house after my 
pupils have straggled home, there comes to 
me at limes, and so sudden' that it may he 
while I am infusing my tea, a hot desire to 
write great books. Perhaps an hour afterwards 
I rise, beaten, fro in my desk, Hinging all I have 
written into the tire (yet rescuing some of it 
on second thoughts), and curse myself as an 
ingle-nook man, for I see that one can only paint 
what he himself has felt, and in my passion 
I wish to have all the vices, even to being an 
impious n an, that I may describe them better, 
for this may I be pardoned. It comes to 
nothing in the end, save that my tea is brackish. 

Yet though my solitary life in the glen 
is cheating me of many experiences, more 
helpful to a writer than to a Christian, it has not 
been so tame but that I can understand why 
Babbie cried when she went into Nanny s 
garden and saw the new world. Let no one 
who loves be cajlc/l altogether unhappy. Even 
love unretunred has its rainbow, and (Babbie 
knew that Gavin loved her. Yet she stood in 
woe among the stiff berry bushes, as one who 
stretches forth her hands to Love and sees him 
looking 'Tor ( her, and knows she must shrink 
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from the arms she,would lie inland only call to 
him in a voice he' cannot hear. This is not a 
love that is always bitter. It grows sweet with 
age. 'But could that dry the tears of the little 
Egyptian, who had only be^n a woman for a 
day ? 

Much was still, dark to her. Of one 
obstacle that must keep her and Gavin t-ver 
apart, she knew, and he did not, hut had it 
been removed she would have given ‘herself to 
him humbly, not in her own longing, but 
because he wanted her. “Behold what Bam,” 
che could have said to him then, and left the 
test to him, believing that 'her unworthiness 
would not drag him do’vn, it would Jose itself 
so readily in his strength- That Tlirums-mould 
rise against such a man if ho defied it, she did 
not believe; but she was to learn the truth 
presently from a child. 

To most of us, I suppose, has come some 
shock that was to make us different men 
from that hour, and yet, how many days 
elapsed before something of the man we had 
been leapt up in us ? Babbie thought she 
had buried her old impulsiveness, and then - 
remembering that from the top of the field 
she might see Gavin returning from church, 
she hastened to the hill to look upon him 
from a distance. Before she reached the 
gate where I had met her and him, however, 
she stopped, distressed at her selfishness, and 
'asked bitterly, “ Why am I so different from 
other women; why should wlrat is, so easy 
to them be so hard to me ? ” 
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“ Gavin, my beloved ! ” the Egyptian cried 
in her agony, and the wind caught her words 
and flung them in the air, making sport of her. 

She wandered westward over the* bleak, 
hill, and by-and-by came to a great slab 

called the 'Standing Stone, on which children 
often sit and muse until they see gay ladies' 
riding by on palfreys—a kind of horse—and 
knights in glittering 1 armour, and goblins, 
iflul fiery dragons, and other wondefs now 

extinct, of which bare-legged laddies dream, 
as v/ell’as boys in socks. The Standing Stone 
is in the ,dyke that separates the bill from a 
lir wood, and it'is the fairy-book of Thrums. 
If you would be a -knight yourself, you must 
sit on it and whisper, to it your desire. • 

Babbie came to the Standing Stone, and 
there was a little boy astride it. His hair 

stood up through holes in his bonnet, and 

he was very ragged and miserable. 

“ Why are you crying, little boy?” Babbie 
asked him, gently; but he did not look up, and 
the tongue was strange to him. 

“Row are you "'greeting so sair?” she 
asked. 

“ I’m no greeting very sair,” he answered, 
turning his head from her that a wdman 
might not See his tears. “ I’m no greeting 
so sair but what I grat saircr wbni my mithcr 
died.” v , 

“ When did she die? ” Babbie inquired. 

“Lang syne,” he answered, still with . 
averted faie.- 
■ “ What is your name ? ” 
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"Micall is my name. Rob Row’s my 
father. ” 

“And have you no brothers nor sis¬ 
ters ? ’I asked Babbie'; with a fellow-feeling 
for him. 

“ No, juist my father,” he said. • 

“You should be the better laddie to him 
then. Did your mither no tell you to be that 
afore she died ? ” 

“ Ay,” he answered, “ she tolled me. ay to 
hide the bottle frao him when 1 could get liaed 
o’t. She took ine into the bed to make, me 
promise that, and syne she died.” t • 

“ Does your father drink? ” 

“ He bauds rnair than ony other man in 
Thrums. ” Micali replied, almost proudly. 

“And he strikes you? ” Babbie asked, com¬ 
passionately. 

“ That’s a lie,” retorted the boy, fiercely. 
“ Leastwise, he doesna strike me except when 
lie’s mortal, and syne I can joule him.” 

“ What are you doing there ? ” 

“ I’m wishing. It’s a wishing s.tane.” 

“ You are wishing 'your father wouldna 
drink.” 

“ No, I’m no,” answered Micali. “ There 
was a lang time lie didna drink, but the 
woman has sent him to it again. It’s about 
her I’m whiling. I’m wishing she was in 
hell” , 

“What woman is it? ” asked Babbie, shud¬ 
dering. 

“I dinna ken,” Micali said, “,bi.t she’s an 
ill ane.” 
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“ Did you* never sec lien at • your father* 
house? ” 

“Nil; if he could got grip o’ her ho would 
break, her ower his kneS. . I hearken tv lum 
saying* that, vv^iien lie’s, wild. lie says she 
should he biyned for* a witch.” 

“But if he*hates her,” asked Babbie, “how 
can,she *liave sic power ovver him ?” 

“ It’s no him that she has hand o’,” replied 
AJicali, ijtill looking away from her. 

“ Wha is if then? ” 

“ It’,s Mr. Disliart.” 

llabbie was struck as if by an arrow from 
the wood. it was so unexpected that sle; 
gave' a cry, and then, for the first time Micah 
looked at her.* 

“ How should tha£ send your father to the 
drink?”,she asked, with an effort. 

“•Because my father’s miclity fond o’ him,” 
answered •Micah, staring strangely at her; 

“ and when the folk ken about the woman, 
they’ll stane the minister out o’ Thrums.” 

The wood faded for a moment from the 
Egyptian's sight. . Wh.*n it came back, the boy 
had slid off the Standing Stone and was stealing 
away. 

“Why do you run frae me?” Babbie 
asked, pathetically. 

“I’m fleid at'yoti,” he gasped, coining to a 
standstill at a safe distanceyou’re the 
woman! ” 

Babbie cowered before her little judge, and, 
he drew nearer her slowly. 

“ Wflat makes you think that? ” she said. 
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It was a curiotis time tor Babbie’s beauty to 
be paid its most princely compliment. 

. “ Because you’re so bonny,” Micali whispered 
across’ the dyke. Her tears gaye him courage. 
“ You micht gang awa,” ( lie entreatea. “ If 
you kent wliat a differ Mr. I)is'n art made in 
my father till you cam,c, you would maybe gang 
awa. When lie’s roaring fou I have to sleep in 
the wood, and it’s awfu’ cauld. I’m doubting 
he’ll kill me n woman, if you dinna gang •'awa.”" 1 * 
Poor Babbie put her hand to her heart, but 
the innocent lad continued mercilessly—-• 

, “ If ony shame comes to the minister, his 

auhl mither’ll die. Ilow have you sic an ill will 
at the minister ? ” - , 

Babbie held up her hands like a supplicant. 
“I’ll gie you my rabbit,” Micali said, “if 
you’ll gang awa. I’ve juist the ane.” She 
shook her head, and, misunderstanding her, he 
cried, with his knuckles in his eye, “ I’ll gie you 
them baith, though I’m michtv swcer to part wi’ 
Spotty.” 

Then at last Babbie found her voice. 

“Keep your rabbits, laddie,” she said, “and 
greet no more. I’m gaen awa.” 

“ And you’ll never come back no more a’ 
your life?” pleaded Micali. 

“ Never no more a’ my life.” repeated Babbie. 
“ And’ye’ll leave the minister alane for ever 
and ever ? ” 

“ For ever and ever.” 

1 Micali rubbed his face dry, and said, “ Will 
you let me stand on the Stan-dirig Stane and 
watch you gaen awa for ever and ever ? ” 
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At that a sob broke from.Babbie’s heart, and 
looking at her doubtfully Mieali said— 

“•Maybe you’re gey ill for what you’ve 
done*?,” 

“ Ay,” Babb ye .answered, “ I’m gey ill Ibr 
what I’v(j done.” 

A minute passed, and in her anguish she did 
not know that still she yvas standing at the dyke. 
Micah’s voice roused her : 

“ Y'oti said you would gaitg aw a, and you’re 
,no gaen.” 

Then Babbie went away. The boy watched 
her across* the hill. He climbed the Standing 
Stone and gazed’ after her until she was but'a 
coloured ribbon amofig the broom. When she 
disappeared into Windyghoul he ran limine joy¬ 
fully, and told his father what a good day’s work 
he Jiad* done. Rob struck him for a fool lor 
taking a gypsy’* word, and warned him against 
speaking of the woman in Thrums. 

But though Dow believed tiiat Gavin con¬ 
tinued to meet the Egyptian secretly, he was 
wrong. A sum of moiipy for Nanny was sent to 
the minister, but lie could guess only from whom 
it—came. In vain did he search for Babbie. 
Home months passed and he gave up the search, 
persuaded that he should see her no more. 
He went about bin .duties with a drawn face that 
made many folk* uneasy when if was stern, and 
pained them when'it tried to Simile. But to 
Margaret, though the effort was terrible, lie 
was as he had ever been, and so no thought ol»a 
woman* crossed* her loving breast. 
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BEGINNING OF THE TWENTY-FOUR 1 HOURS. 

I can tell still liow tlie whole of the glen was 
engaged about the hour of noon on the fourth of 
August month; a day to be among thy Jast for¬ 
gotten by an^ of us, though it began as quietly 
as a roaring March. At the Spittal, hetweefl 
which and Thrums this is a halfway house, were 
fathered two hundred men in, kilts, and many 
gentry from the neighbouring glens, to celebrate 
the earbs marriage, which was to take place on 
the morrow, and thither, too, had gone many of 
my pupils to gather gossip, at which girls of six 
are trustier hands than boys of twelve. Those 
of us, however, who were neither children nor of 
gentle blood, remained at home, the farmers 
more taken up with the want of rain, now be¬ 
come a calamity, than with an old man’s wedding, 
and their women-folk wringing their hands for 
rain also, yet finding time- to marvel at the 
marriage’s taking place at the Spittal instead”"of 
in England, of which the ignorant spoke vaguely 
as an estate of the bride’s. 

For my,, own part I could-talk of the dis¬ 
astrous drouth with Waster Lunny as I walked 
over his parched fields, but 1 had not such cause 
as he to brood upon it by day and night; and 
tfie ins and outs of the earl’s marriage were for 
discussing at a tea-table, where there were women 
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to help one to■ conclusions, Either than for tl!e 
rellections of a solitary dominie, who had seen 
neither bride nor bridegroom. So it must, be 
eon tensed that vdien I might have been regarding 1 
the sky moodily, or ,at the Spittal, where a free 
table that; aay invited all, I was sitting in the 
school-kouse, heeling my left boot, on which T 
have always been a liltly hard. 

I made small speed, not through lack of craft, 
Blit because one can no more drive in tuckets 
pro]>erly than take cities unless he gives his 
whole ihiml to it; and half of mine was at the 
Auld Lichtman.se. Since our meeting six months 
earlier on the hill 1 had not seen Gavin, hut 1 hall 
heard m,uch of him, ai’id of a kind to trouble me. 

“ I saw nothing queer about Air. Itishart,” 
was Waster Lunny’s frequent story, “ till I 
heaijccm’id to Elspeth speaking about it to the 
lasses (for, I’m the last Elspeth would tell ony- 
thing to, though I’m her man), and sync I 
minded I had been noticing it for months. 
•Elspeth says,” he would go on, for he could no 
more forbear quoting hi^s wife than complaining 
of her, “that the "minister ’ll listen to you now¬ 
adays wi’ liis een glaring at you as if he had a 
perfectly passionate interest in what you were 
telling him [though it may he only about a Tien 
wi’ tlie croup*), ,an$ then, after alj, he liasna 
heard a sylib. Ay, I listened to Elsjieth saying 
that, when she thoclft I was at tlft; byre, and yet, 
would you believe it, when I says to her after 
lousing time, ‘I’ve been noticing of late that tlfe 
minister loses what a body tells him,’ all she an¬ 
swers is ‘ Havers.’ Tod, but women’s provoking.” 
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“I allow," Bir.se said, 1 “ tl}at on the first 
Sabbath o’ June month, and again on the third 
Sabbath, he poured out the Word grandly, but 
, I’ve Wen note this eurran Sabbaths that if he’s 
no niiehty magnificent he’s middy poor. There’s 
something damming up his imutf, mid when he 
gets by it lie’s a roaring water, but when he 
doesna he’s a despisable trickle. The folk thinks 
it’s a woman that’s getting in his way, but diuna 
tell me that aboyt sic a scholar ; I tell you tv 
would gang ower a toon 0 ’ women like a loaded 
cart ower new-laid stancs.” ‘ t 1 

Weary world hobbled after me up, the Roods 
one day, pelting me with remarks, though I was 
doing my best to get awry from him. “ Even 
Rob Daw sees there’s something come ower the 
minister,” he bawled, “ for Rob’s fou ilka Sab¬ 
bath now. Ay, but this I will say-for Mr. 
Dish art, that he aye gies me a civil word." 1 
thought I had left the policeman behind with 
this, but next minute he roared, “ and whatever 
is the matter wi’ him it has made him kindlier 
to me than ever.” He must have taken the short 
cut through Lunan’s close, for at the top of the 
Roods his voice again made up on me. “ Dagone 
you, for a cruel pack to put your fingers to your 
lugs ilka time I open my mouth.” 

As for Waster Lunny’s daughter Easie, who 
got her schooling free for redding up the school- 
house and breaking my furniture, she would 
never have been oil the gossip about the minister, 

> for she was her mother in miniature, with a tongue 
that ran like a pump after the ppjisjare full, not 
for use but for the mere pleasure of spilling. 
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On that awful fourth of Aughst I not onty 
luul all this confused talk in lhy head but’reason 
for jumping my mind between it and the 
Egyptian (as if to cat cli them together una¬ 
wares)/’ and I was like one who, with the 
mechanism of a watch jumbled in his hand, could 
set it going if he had the art. 

■Of the gypsy I knew nothing save what t 
had seen that night, y/t what more was there 
t# learn?. 1 was aware that ,she loved *0;t\ in 
and that he loved her. A moment had shown 
it to nue. Now With the Auld I debts, I have 
the smith’s acquaintance with his irons, and so 
I could not believe that they would sull'or 
their minister to marry a vagrant. Had it 
not been for this knowledge, which n.ude me 
tearful for Margaret, I would have dom‘ no¬ 
thin”' tc keep these two young people apart. 
Some to whom I have said this maintain that 
the Egyptian turned my head at our lirst 
meeting. Such an argument is not perhaps 
worth controverting. 1 admit that even now 
I straighten under the lire of a bright eye, as 
a pensioner may salute'’* when he sees a young 
officer. In the shooting season, should T chance 
to be leaning over my dyke while English 
sportsmen pass (as is usuajly the case iT I 
have seen thffin approaching), I remember nought 
oE them save that' they call me ** she,” and 
end their greetings with “whatever” (which 
Waster Lunuy takes to be a southron mode 
of speech), but their ladies dwell pleasantly in 
my memory, f^om their engaging faces to the 
pretty crumpled thing dangling‘on their arms, 
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that is a hat or a basket* I am seldom sure 
which. The Egyptian’s beauty, therefore, was 
a gladsome sight to me, and none the less so 
'that £ had come upon it as unexpectedly as 
some men step into ’a bog. Ilad she been 
alone when I met her I cannot "deny that I 
would have been content to look on her face, 
without caring what was inside it; but &hc 
was with her lover, and that lover was 
Gavin, and so her face was to me'as littTb 
for admiring as this glen in a thunderstorn^ 
when 1 know that some fellow-creature ie lost 
cn the hills. 

' If, however, it was no quick liking for the 
gypsy that almost temptGl me to leave these 
two loVOrs to each other, what was it? It was 
the warning of my own life. Adam Dishart 
had torn my arm from Margaret’s, 1 and I 
had not recovered the wrench ip eighteen 
years. Rather than act his part between these 
two I felt tempted to tell them, “ Deplorable 
as the result may be, if you who are a minister 
marry this vagabond, it will be still more de¬ 
plorable if you do not.” 

Rut there was Margaret to consider, and at 
thought of her I cursed the Egyptian aloud. 
What could I do to keep Gavin and the 
woman apart? I could tell him the secret of 
his mother 1 s life. Would that be sufficient ? 
It would if he loved Maigaret, as I did not 
doubt. Pity for her would make him undergo 
tiny torture rather than she should suffer again. 
But to divulge our old connection 1 would en¬ 
tail her discovery of me, and I questioned if 
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rvcit the saving o£ Gavin coulu destroy the 
bitterness of that. 

] might appeal to the Egyptian. I might 
tell her even what I shuddered to tel’. 1 him. 
She eared lor him, I was sure, well enough to 
have the courage to give him up. Hut where 
was I to iihd her ? 

Were'she and Gavin meeting still? IVr- 
ha| s the change which had come over the 
li+tle minister meant that they, had parted. 
Vet what I had heard him say to her on the 
hill warned me not to trust in any such solu¬ 
tion of the, trouble. 

Boys play at ‘casting a humming-top into 
the midst of others on the ground, and it 
well aimed it scatters them prettily. I seemed 
to be playing such a game with my thoughts, 
for each new one sent the others here and 
there, and so what could I do in the end but 
lling my tops aside, and return to the heeling 
of my boot ? 

I was thus engaged when the sudden waking 
of the glen into life took me to my window. 
There is seldom silence dip hero, for il the wind 
be not sweeping the heather, the (^uharity, that 
i may not have heard for days, seems to have 
crept nearer to the school-house m the night, 
and if both wind and water he out of earshot, 
there is the crack of a gun, or Waster Bunny s 
shepherd is on a stone near at hand-whistling, or a 
lamb is scrambling through a fence, and kicking 
foolishly with its hind legs. J hese sounds I aio 
unaware, of * until they stop, when I look up 
Such a stillness was broken now by music. 
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From my window 1 saw a string of people 
walking rapidly down tlie" glen, and Waster 
Lunny crossing his potato-hold to meet-them. 
Remembering that, though I war in my stocking 
soles, the ground was dry, T hastened to join the 
farmer, for I like to miss nothing. I saw a 
curious sight. In front of the little procession 
coming down the glen road, and so much more 
impressive than his satellites that they may be 
put out of mind' as merely ploughman and the 
like following a show, was a Highlander that,! 
knew to be Lauchlan Campbell, one of the pipers 
engaged to lend music to the earl’s marriage. 
He had the name of a tlirawn man when sober, 
but pretty at the pipes at both >timer., and lie 
came inarching flown the glen blowing gloriously, 
as if he had the clan of Campbell at his heels. 
I know no man who is so capable on occasion of 
looking like twenty as a Highland, piper, and 
never have I seen a face in such a blaze of 
passion as was Lauchlan Campbell’s that day. 
His following were keeping out of his reach, 
jumping back every time he turned round to 
shake his list in the direction of the Spittal. 
While this magnificent man was yet some yards 
frpm us, I saw Waster Lunny, who had been in 
the middle of the road to ask questions, fall back 
in fear, and not being a fighting man myself, I 
jumped tfie dyke. Lauchlan gav,c me a look 
that sent me’farther into the field, and strutted 
past, shrieking defiance through his pipes, until 
"I lost him and his followers in a bend of the road. 

“ That’s a terrifying spectacle,” I heard 
Waster Lunny say when the music had become 
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but a distant squeal. “ You’re bonny at loup- 
ing dykes, dominie, when there is a wild bull 
in front o’ you. Na, I canna tell what 4ias 
happened, but 'at the least Lauehlan maun hae 
dirked the^earl. - Thae loons cried out to me 
as they gacd by that he lias been blawing nwa’ 
at |,hat"tune till be canna halt. What a wind’s 
in the crittur! I’m thinking there’s a hell in 
ilka Ilighlandman.” * 

“Take care then, Waster‘Euil’ny, that you 
dinna Jicht it,” said an angry voice that made 
us Jump, though it was only Duncan, the 
farmer’s shepherd, who spoke. * 

“1 had forgotten you was a Highlandinan 
yoursel’, Duncan,” Waster Lunny said nervously, 
hut Elspeth, who laid come to us unnoticed, 
ordered the shepherd to return to the hillside, 
which he did haughtily. 

“ Dow did you no lay hand on that blast 
o’vvind, Lauehlan Campbell,” asked Elspeth ol 
her husband, “ and speir at him what had 
happened at the Spittal ? A quarrel atore a 
marriage brings ill luc; 1 .” 

“ I’m thinking,” said the farmer, “ that 
Ib.iioul’s making his ain ill luck by marrying 
on a young leddy.” 

“ A man’s never ower an I’d to marry, said 
Elspeth. , >, 

“No, nor a woman,” rejoined Waster bunny, 
“when she gets the chance. Hut, Elspeth, I 
believe I can guess what has tired that iear- 
some piper, Depend upon it, somebody has 
been speaking disrespectful abopt the crittur s 
ancestors.” 
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“ ITis ancestors!” exclaimed Elspetk, scorn¬ 
fully. “ I’m thinking mine could liae boclit 
them at a crown the .dozen.” 

“Hoots,” said the farmery* “you’re" o’ a 
weaving stock, and dinna. -understand about 
ancestors. Take a stick to a Highland laddie, 
and it’s no liim you' hurt, but his ancestors. 
Likewise it’s bis ancestors that stanes you for 
it. When Duncan stalked awa the now, what 
think you he s;i\v ? He saw a farmer’s wire 
dauring to order about his ancestors; and \f 
that’s the way wi’ a shepherd, what will it be wi’ 
a piper that lias the kilts on him a’ day to mind 
him o’ his ancestors ilka time he looks down ?” 

Elspetk retired to discuss the probable dis¬ 
turbance at the Spittal with her family, giving 
Waster Lunny the opportunity of saying to me 
impressively—- 

“Man, man, has it never crossed, you that 
it’s a queer thing the like o’ you and me having 
no ancestors ? Ay, we had them in a manner 
o’ speaking, no doubt, but they’re as completely 
lost sicht o’ as a flagop lid that’s fallen ahint 
the dresser. Hech, sirs, but they would need a 
gey rubbing to get the rust off them now. MV.'/, 
been thinking that if I was to get my laddies 
to say their grandfather’s name a,curran times 
ilka day, like the Cateehisyi, anil they were to 
do the same wi’ their bairns, and, it was con¬ 
tinued in future generations, we miclit raise a 
fell field o’ ancestors in time. Ay, but Elspeth 
wouldna hear o’t. Nothing angers her mair 
than to hear me speak o’ planting trees for 
the benelit o’ them that’s to be farmers here 
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after nfe, "and . as <Tor ancestors, she would 
howk them up as quick -as I > could plant 
them.. Losh, dominie, is that a hoot in your 
hand?” , " n 

To* my mortification , I saw that 1 had run 
out of the fcljool-house with the hoot on mv 
hand as 'if it were a glove, and hack I went 
straightway, blaming myself for a man wanting 
in dignity. It was hu’t a minor trouble this, 
however,..even at the time;, and to recall it 
later in the day was to look back on happiness, 
for tjiccugh I did' not know it yet, Lauehlan’s 
playing raised the curtain on the great act of 
Gavin’s life, and the twenty-four hours had 
begun, to which, all < T have told as yet is no 
more than the prologue. 



CHAPTER XX.VI 

S('KX K AT Til K SLTlTAIj. h 


WrniTX an hour after I had left him, Waster 
Lunny walked into the school-house and handed 
me his snuff-mull, which L declined politely. s 
It was with Allis’ ceremony that we h usually 
opened our conversations. 

“ I’ve seen the post,” he said, “and lie tells 
me there has been a queer ploy at the Spittal. 
It's a wonder the marriage hasna been turned 
into a burial, and all because o’ tint Highland 
stirk, Lauchlan Campbell .” 1 

Waster Lunny was a man who had to re¬ 
trace his steps in tolling a story if he tried short 
cuts, and so my custom was to wait patiently 
while be delved through the ploughed fields that 
always lay between him and his destination. 

“ As you ken, Rintoul’s so little o’ a Scotch¬ 
man that lie’s no muekle better than an 
Englisher. That maun be the reason he hadna 


mair sense than to tramp on a ITighlandnumW- 
ancestors, as he tried to tramp on Lauchlan’s 
this day.” 

“ If Lord Rintoul insulted the piper,” I 
suggested, giving the farmer a helping hand 
cautiously, “it would be through inadvertence. 
Rintoul only bought the Spittal a year ago, and 
until then, I daresay, he had seldom been on 
our side of the Border.” 
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'Tins*was & foolish interruption, for it set 
Waster Lunny off ip a new direction. 

“ That’s what Elspeth says. Says she, 

‘ When the earl has graifd .estates in England, 
what few does he? come to a barren place like the 
Spittal to be*narri6d’? It’s gey like,’ she says, 
‘as if lie * wanted thq marriage to be got by 
quiwtly; a" thing/ says she, 1 that no woman can 
stand. Furthermore,’ Elspeth says, ‘ how has 
the marrjqge been postponed twice ? ’ We ken 
what the servants at the Spittal says to that, 
namely,-that the young lady is no keen to take 
him, but Elspeth winna listen to sic arguments. 
She says either the earl had grown timid (aj 
rnony a man does) when the wedding-day drew 
near, or’else’his sister that keeps his* house 
is mad at the thocht o’ losing her place; but 
as for the young leddy’s being sweer, says 
Klspeth, ‘ an earl’s an earl however auld he is, 
and a lassife’s a lassie however young she is, and 
weel she kens you’re never sure o’ a man s 
no changing his mind about you till you re 
tied to him by law, after which it doesmy so 
muckle matter whjethei** he changes his mind 
about you or no.’' Ay, there’s a quirk in it 
some gait, dominie ; but it’s a deep watei 
Mlspoth c-anna bottom.” 

“ It is,” i agreed ; “ but you were to tell me 
.what Eirsc told *yoft of the disturbance at the 
Spittal.” 

“ Ay, weel,” he answered, “ the post puts the 
wife o’t on her little leddyship, as they call her, 
though she winga be a leddyship till the mom. 
All ] can say is that if the earl was salt enough 
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'co (to sic a thing out o’ fondness for hOr, li’stmt 
J/e inn- mmied on do/; so t/at he may come 
to liis souses again. That’s what I say ; but 
Tflspcth cantors me, <of coarse, and says she, ‘]f 
the young teddy iro.s so careless o’ insulting 
other folks’ ancestors, it proves she> has nano o’ 
her ain ; for them that lias china plates tlieni- 
sels is the inaist careful no to break the china 
plates of others.’ ” 

“ Lut what was the insult? Was lauchhv: 
dismissed ? ” 

“Na, fangs! Tt was warn- than that. 
.Dominie, you’re dull in the uptake compared to 
Hlspeth. J hadna tolled her half the story afore 
she jaloused the rest. Ho wever, to begin again; 
there’s , great feasting and rejoicings gaen on 
at the Spittal the now, and also a banquet, 
which the post says is twa dinners in one. 
Wool, there’s a curran Ogilvys among the giiests, 
and it was them that egged on 'her little 
leddyship to make the daring proposal to the 
earl. What was the proposal ? It was no less 
than that the twa pipers should be ordered 
to play ‘ The Jloni,y House o’ Airlie.’ 

Dominie, T wonder you can talc it so calm r 
when you ken that’s the Ogilvy’s sang, and 
that it’s aimed at the clan o’ Campbell.” 

“Pooh!” I said. “ The Ogilvys and the 
Campbells used to be mortal enemies, but the. 
feud has been Jong forgotten.” 1 

“Ay, I’ve heard tell,” Waster Lunny said 
sceptically, “that Airlie and Argyleshakes hands 
now like Christians; but I’m, thinking that’s 
iust afore the Oneon Itimw t’.„ 
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fn tlio thick o’t. Her little dedffyship was aM 
hinging in gold and jewels, the which winna bc- 
hrr ain till the morn; and she leans ower to the 
carl mid whispers to him to get the pipers to 
play ‘The Bonny House.’ lie wasna willing, 
for says he,There’s Ogilvys at the table, and 
ane o’ the pipers is a'Caippbell, and well better 
let'’sleeping dogs lie.’ However, the Ogilvys 
lauched at his caution ; and he was so infatuated 
,ti’ her little leddyship that be gac in, find he 
cried out to the pipers to strike up ‘ The Bonny 
j'louve.'” 

Waster, Lunny pulled his chair nearer me 
and rested his hand on my knees. 

“ Doniinie,” he said in a voice that fell now 
and again into a whisper, “them looking on 
swears that when Lauchlan Campbell heard 
these monstrous orders his lace became ugly and 
blade, so that they kent in a jilly what he would 
do. It’s said a’ body jumped back Iran him in 
a sudden dread, except poor Angus, the other 
piper, wha was busy tuning up for ‘ i he Bonny 
House.’ Weel, Angus bad got no farther in the 
tune than the first skirl 'when Lauchlan louped at 
him, and ripped up the startled critturs pipes 
wi’ his dirk. The pipes gae a roar o agony like 
a stuck swine, and fell gasping on the jloor. 
What happened next was that Lauchlan wi us 

dirk handy for Anybody that michtT'try to stop 
him, marclaed once- round the .table, plating 
‘The Campbells are coming,’ and then strauebt 
out o’ the Spittal, bis chest far afore him, and 
bis head si woel back that be could see what 
was goin" on ahint. Frae the’Spittal to here 
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he never stopped that fearsome , A/w-, a/w/ 7^ 
warrant- he s •blawiiig away at it at this moment 
through the streets o’ Thrums.” 

Wester Lunny was' not in his usual spirits, 
or he would have repeated his story before he 
left me, for he had usually as inucli' difficulty in 
coming to an end as in finding a beginning. 
The drouth was to him as serious a matter* as 
death in the house, and as little to be forgotten 
for a lengthened period. 

“ There’s lo be a prayer-meeting for rain in 
the Auld Lieht kirk the night,” he told 1 me as 
I escorted him as far as my side of the Qulmrity* 
now almost a dead stream, pitiable to see, “ and 
I’m gaen; though I’m sweer to leave time pair 
cattle o’' mine. You should see how they 
look at me when I gie them mail - o’ that rotten 
grass to eat. It’s cneucli to male a man greet, 
for what richt hae I to keep kye when Icanna 
meat them ? ” ’ 

Waster Lunny has said to me more than 
once that the great surprise of his life was when 
Elspeth was willing to take him. Many a time, 
however, I have seen thid in. him which might 
have made any weaver’s daughter proud of such 
a man, and I saw it again when we came to the 
river side. 

“ I’m no ane o’ time farmers,” life said truth¬ 
fully, “ that’s aye girding at the weather, and 
Elspeth and me kens that we hae’ been dealt 
wi’ bountifully since we took this farm wi’ gey 
apxious hearts. That woman, dominie, is 
eneucli to put a brave face on. a coward, and 
it’s no lunger syne than yestreen when I was 
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sitting in *bhc'dumps, looking ;t fc the aurora 
borealis, which 7 cumin but ; ruga rtf as ;i mes¬ 
senger o’ woe, that she put her hand on my 
shoulder, and she says, ‘ Waster Lunny, twenty 
year syne we began life thegither wi J nothing 
‘but the clashes nn* our’ back, and an it please 
(Jod we can begin it again, for 1 hae you and 
you hae me, and I’m no dust down if you’re no.’ 
Dominie, is there mony*sic women in the warld 
that?,” 

“ Many a oVie,” I said. 

« “ Ay, man, it shamed me, for I hae a kind 
o’ d('fight in angering Klspeth, just to see what 
she’ll say. ’ I could hae ta’en her on my knot 
at that, minute, but the bairns was-there, and so 
it wouldfia bad dune. But I cheered her^up, lor, 
after all, the drouth danna put us so far buck as 
we was twenty years syne, unless it’s true what 
my father said, that the aurora borealis is the 
devil’s * rainbow. I saw it sax times in July 
month, and it made me shut my een. You was 
out admiring it, dominie, but L can never forget 
that it was seen in the year twelve just afore 
the great storm. wea only a laddie then, but 
1 mind how that awful wind stripped a the 
handing corn in the glen in less time than 
we’ve been here at the water’s edge. It was 
called the doil.’s besom. My’ fathers hinmost 
words to me way, * It’s time eneuah to greet, 
laddie, when you stje the aurora borealis. I 
mind he was so complete ruined in an hour 
that he had to apply for relief Iran the poors 
rates. Think o’ that, and him a proud man. 
lie would tak’ nothing till one winter day when 
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we was a’ starving., and syne I gaed'wi’ him to 
speir for’t, and lie! tolled mo to grip his hand 
ticht, so that the cauldness o’ mine micht gi.e him 
courage. They were 'doling out the charity in 
the Town’s House, aiyl 1 had never Ix'en in’t 
afore. 1 eanna look at it n'oik without thinking 
o’ that day when me and my i'atheV gaed uji 
the stair thegither. Mr. Dutliie was" presiding 
at tin 1 time, and he wdisna muckle older than 
Mr. Dish art is ,now. I mind he spe.ired !’<•»>• 
proof that we was needing, and my father 
couldna speak. Ife just pointed at me: /lint 
you have a good coat on your back yoursel’,’ 
Mr. Dutliie said, for there were mony waiting, 
sair needing. ‘ It was loaded him to come liere, 

I cried,-and without a word my father opened 
the coat, and they saw he had nothing on 
aneath, and his skin blue vvi’ cauld. Dominie, 
Mr. Dutliie handed him one shilling and’ sax- 
pence, and my father’s lingers closed greedily 
on’t for a minute, and syne it fell to the 
ground. They put it back in his hand, and it 
slipped out again, and Mr. Dutliie gave it back 
to him, saying, ‘Are you'ao cauld as that?’ But, 
oh, man, it wasna cauld tlntt did it, but shame 
o’ being on the rates. The blood a’ ran to my 
father’s bead, and syne left it as quick, and he 
flung down the siller and walked out o’ the 
Town’s Ileuse wi’ me running after him. We 
warstled through that winter, Gfod kens how, 
and it’s near a pleasure to me to think o’t now, 
fyir, rain or no rain, I can never be reduced to 
sic straits again.” . ‘ 

The farmer* crossed the water without using 
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the stiltfk which, were no longer Accessary, ami 
1 little thought, as T returned to the -school- 
!iouse> vvluit terrible things were to happen 
before, he could offer me his snulf-mull «ugain. 
.SeriouS as his talk had .been it was neither of 
drouth nor’bf, the Incident at the Spittal that 
1 sat dwwii to think.. My anxiety about (ia\in 
eaiAe back to me until 1 was like a man im- 
):risonod between walls? of his own budding, 
'tt, may by that my presentiments pi that’ alter- 
noon look gloomier now than they were, became 
L cayndt return t<> them save over a night of 
agony, bla<;k enough to darken any time con¬ 
nected with it. ’LArhaps my spirits only led 
as the* wind rose, fo." wind ever lakes me hack 
to IJarvie, and wliep I think of Ua-svie my 
thoughts are of the saddest. 1 know that I 
sat for some hours, now seeing (uivin pay the 
penalty of marrying the Kgyptian, and again 
drifting hack to my days with Margaret, until 
the wind took to playing tricks with me, so that 
1 heard Adam Disliart enter our home by the 
sea every time the school-house door shook. . 

1 became used, to the illusion at'tei stalling 
several times, and thus when the door did open, 
about seven o’clock, it was only the wind rushing 
to my lire like a shivering dog that madonie 
turn my head. Then L saw the Ivgsptum 
starim- at me, ami 1 though her sudden appear¬ 
ance on my threslvdd was a sjyange im .- r > 
forgot it in the whiteness of hei face. * 11 
looking at me like one who has asket a qm stiou 
of life or death, and stopped her lieart tor the 
reply. * 
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“What is^ it?*” I cried, and for a moment 
I believe I was glad she did not answer. She 
seepned to have told ,mc already as much as I 
could 'bear. * i 

“He has not heard,” she, said, aloud in an 
expressionless voice, and, turning/ \\ould have 
slipped away without another word. , •' 

“Is any one dead?” I asked, seizing her 
hands and letting them fall, they were so 
clammy. Shu nodded, and trying.to speak could 
not. t „ 

“ He is dead,” she said at last in a whisper. 
“Mr. Dishart is dead,” and she* sat down 
quietly. r . , 

At that I covered my face, arying, “God 
help Margaret!” and then she rose, saying 
fiercely, so that 1 drew back from her, “ There 
is no Margaret; he only cared for me.”* t 
“ She is his mother,” I said hoarsely, and 
then she smiled to me, so that f thought her a 
harmless mad thing. “ He was killed by a piper 
called Lauchlan Campbell,” she said, looking up 
at me suddenly. “ It was my fault.” 

“ Poor Margaret! ” f wjifled. 

“And poor Babbie,” she entreated pathetic - 
ally ; “ will no one say, ‘ Poor Babbie ’ ? ” 
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) 

“How did it happen?” I asked more than 
Race, hht the Egyptian was’only with me in 
the body, and she did not hear. I might have 
been? talking to some one a mile away whom a 
telescope had drawn near my eyes. 

When I put on my bonnet, however, slie 
knew that I was going to Thrums, and she rose 
and walked to the door, looking behind to see 
that I followed. 

“ You must not come,” I said harshly, but 
her hand started to her heart as if l had shot 
her, and 1 added quickly, “Come.” We were 
already some distance on our way before 1 re¬ 
peated my question. 

“What matter ho,w it happened?” she 
answered piteously, and they were words of 
whi'ih I felt the force. But when she said a 
little later, “I thought you would say it is»not 
true,” I took courage, and forced her to tell me 
all she knew! Sin; sobbed while she spoke, if 
one may soh without tears. 

“I heard of it’at the Spittal,” she said. 
“ The news broke out suddenly there that the 
piper had quarrelled with some one in Thrums, 
and that in trying to separate them Mr. Dish art 
was stabbed. There is no dou.bt of its truth.” 
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“We shohld Lave heard of„ it h*er<*,” T said 
hopefully, “ before'the news -reached the Spittal. 
It cannot be true.” 

, “it was brought to the SpittaJ,” she answered, 
“ by the hill road.” . ‘ 

Then my spirits sank again, fpr'T knev that 
this was possible, Tliere* is a path,' steop hut 
short, across the hills between Thrums and ‘the 
top of the glen, which 1 Mr. (blendinning took 
frequently wl^en he had to preach at both places 
on the same Sabbath. It is still called the 
Minister’s Iioad. 

“ Yet if the earl had believed if he would 
have sent some one into Thruilis for particulars,” 
I said, grasping at such* comfort as . I could 
make. • , 

“lie does believe it,” she answered. “11# 
told me of it himself.” 

You-see the Egyptian was careless, of her 
secret now ; but what was that secret to me 
An hour ago it would have been much, and 
already it was not worth listening to. If she 
had begun to tell me why Lord Eintoul took 
a gypsy girl into his c’onlidence I should not 
have heard her. 

“I ran quickly,” she said. “Even if a 
messenger was sei\t he might be behind me.” 

Was it her words or the tramp of a horse 
that made vis turn our heads'at'that moment ?• 
I know not. Rut far back in a twist of the road 
we saw a horseman approaching at such a reck¬ 
less pace that I thought he was on a runaway. 
We stopped instinctively, and .waitbd for him, 
and twice he disappeared in hollows of the road, 
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;md then' was suddenly tearing down upon us.-' 
I recognised in him young Mr. McKenzie, a 
relative of Eintoul, and I stretched out my arms 
to compel him to draw up. - He misunderstood 
^jny motive, and was raising his whip threaten- 
ingly^when life saw tile Egyptian. It is not too 
much tlvsay that he swayed in the saddle. The 
horse galloped on, though he had lost hold of 
the reins. He looked Lxihind until he rounded 
a«eorner, and I never saw such ajna&pment mixed 
with incredulity on a human lace. For some 
minutes *1 expected to see him coming back, hut 
when he did not I said wonderingly to the, 
Egyptian— 

“ He knew you.” - 

“ Did hep” she answered indifferently? and 1 
think we spoke no more until we were in VVindy- 
ghoul. Soon we were barely conscious of each 
other’s presence. Never since have 1 walked 
between the school-house and Thrums in so 
short a time, nor seen so little on the way. 

In the Egyptian’s eyes, I suppose, was a 
picture of Gavin lying dead; but if her grid 
had killed her thinking faculties, mine that was 
only less keen because I had been struck down 
once before, had set all the wheels of my brain 
in action. For it seemed to me Jthat the hour laid 
come when I mast disclose myself to Margaret. 

I had realised always that if such ;V necessity 
did arise it could only be caused by Gavin s 
premature death, or by his proving a bad sou to 
her. Some may wonder that I could have looked* 
calmly thus far into the possible, but 1 reply 
that the night of Adam DishartVhome-coming 
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had made of* nie^i man whom the future could 
not surprise«again! Thouglj I saw Gavin and 
his mother happy in our Auld Licht manse, that 
did n<?,t prevent my considering the contingencies 
which might leave her without a son. • In the 
school-house I had brooded* overvthem Co one 
may think over moves on, a draught-boy, d. It 
may have been idle, but it was done that 1 
might know how to act best for Margaret if 
anything untoward occurred. The tirpe for sucji 
action had come. Gavin’s death‘had struck me 
hard, but it did not crush me/ I was not unpre¬ 
pared. I was going to Margaret now. 

. What did 1 see as I walked quickly along 
the glen road, with Babbie silent by my side, 
and I doubt not pods of the broom cracking all 
around us ? I saw myself entering the Auld 
Licht manse, where Margaret sat weeping over 
the body of Gavin, and there was none to break 
my coming to her, for none but she Said I knew 
what had been. 

I saw ray Margaret again, so fragile now, 
so thin the wrists, her hair turned grey. No 
nearer could I go, but shopped at the door, griev¬ 
ing for her, and at last saying her name aloud. 

I saw her raise her face, and look upon me 
fol the first time for eighteen years. She did 
not scream at sight of me, for the body of her 
son lay between us, and blidged the gulf that 
Adam DisharJ: had made. , * 

I saw myself draw near her reverently and 
pay, “ Margaret, he is dead, and that is why 
I have come back,” and I saw Jier put her arms 
around my netk as she often did long ago. 
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'But 4t *w;is .not *to be. •‘Never since that 
night at Iiarvie have I spoken to Margaret. 

The Egyptian and I were come to Wiiujy- 
glioul .before I heard her speak. She was not 
addressing me. Here Gavin and she had met first, 
a intake was Rallying of that meeting to herself. 

“ IV was there,” I kearj her say softly, as she 
gazed at the bush beneath which she had seen 
him shaking his fist at her on the night of the 
»:.)ts. A, .little farther on she. stopped where a 
path from Windyghoul sets off for the well 
iif tin; wood. She' looked up it wistfully, and 
there I le£{. her behind, and pressed on to tin; 
mud house to ask ‘Nanny Webster if the minister 
was dead. Nanny’s gate was swinging in the 
wind, bu£ her door wa$ shut, and for a iftoment 
I stood at it like a coward, afraid to enter 
and hear the worst. 

The. house was empty. I turned from it 
relieved, a^ if I had got a respite, and while 
I stood in the garden the Egyptian came to me 
shuddering, her twitching face asking the ques¬ 
tion that would not leave her lips. 

“ There is no one "fn the house,” 1 said. 

“ Nanny is perhaps a‘t the well.” 

But the gypsy went inside, and pointing to 
the fire said, “ It has been out f or hours. 
you not see ? 1 The murder has drawn every one 
ioto Thrums.” 

So I feared. A dreadful night was to pass 
before I knew that this was the day of the 
release of Sanders Webster, and that frail Nanny* 
bad walked ihto .Tilliedrum to meet him at the 
prison gate.] 
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Babbie sank upon a stool, ,so \tfeak that I 
doubt 'whether she heard me tell her to wait 
the.re until my return. I hurried into Thrums, 
not by the hill, though it is the shorter way, but 
by the Hoods, for I must hear all before *1 ven¬ 
tured to approach the manse! Vro.mHVindygu’ou 1 
to the top of the floods it is a "cliijw and 
then a steep descent. The road has "no sooner 
reached its highest point than it begins to fall in 
the straight ljne of houses called the floods, and 
thus I came upon a full view of the street at 
once. A cart was labouring up it. There wete 
women sitting on stones at their doors, and girls 
playing at palaulays, and out of the house nearest 
me came a black figure. 'My eyes failed me ; I 
was asking so much from them. They made 
him tall and short, and spare and stout, so that 1 
knew it was Gavin, and yet, looking again, feared, 
but all the time, I think, I knew it was he.' 
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THE ityLT, pF.FOXE DARKNESS EEET,—SCENE OF THE 
IMPEN I) IN C,’ CAVA STROPHE. 

“ You are better now?” I board Gavip ask, 
presently. 

, lie _ thought that having been taken ill 
suddenly I had waved to him for help because 
lie chanced«to be near. With all my wits about 
me I might have left him in that belief, foV 
rather would I have deceived him than had him 
wonder why his welfare seemed so vital* to me. 
But I, who thought the capacity for being taken 
aback had gone from me, clung to his arm and 
thanked Qod audibly that he still lived. lie 
did not tell me then how my agitation puzzled 
him, but led me kindly, to the hill, where wc 
could talk without listeners. By the time we 
reached it I was agairj wary, and I had told 
him what had brought me to Thrums, without 
mentioning how the story of his death reached 
my ears, or through whom. 

“ Mr. McKenzie,” he saitk interrupting me, 
“ galloped all ’tjie \\ay from the Spittal on the 
same errand. However, no one has been hurt 
much, except the pip'er himself. 

Then he told me how the rumour arose. 

“You lyiow of the incident at the Spittid, 
and that CkmpbtJll marched of! injiigh dudgeon? 

■M.unfWstald that he spoke ty no one between 
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tlie Spittal and Thrums, hut by the time lie 
arrived here he was more communicative; yes, 
and thirstier. He __ was treated to drink in 
several public-houses by persons who waited to 
hear his story, and by-and'by lie hpgan tq.^u.p 
hints of knowing something against the f c earl’s 
bride. Do you know Hob Dow?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “and what you have 
done for him.” 

“Ah, sir!” he said, sighing-, “for a long 
time 1 thought I was to be (rod's instrument in 
making a better man of Rob, but my power over 
him went long ago. Ten short months of the 
ministry takes some of the,,vanity out of a man.” 

Looking sideways at him I WuS startled by 
the unnatural brightness *of his eyes. Uncon¬ 
sciously lie had acquired the habit of pressing 
his teeth together in the pauses of his talk, 
shutting them on some woe that wou’d proclaim 
itself, as men do who keep their misery to them¬ 
selves. 

“ A few hours ago,” he went on, “ I heard 
Rob’s voice in altercation as I passed the Bull 
tavern, and T had a feeling that if I failed with 
him so should I fail always throughout my 
ministry. I walked into the public-house, and 
stopped at the door of a room in which Dow 
and the piper were sitting drinking. I heard 
Rob saying, fiercely, ‘If what you ray about her 
is true, Higlilandman, she’s the woman I’ve 
been looking for this half year and mair; what 
is she like?’ I guessed, from what I had been 
told of the piner, that they were f peaking of 
tiie earl’s bride, but Rob saw me aad lain?-to 
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an abrupt stop, sayiifg to his Companion, ‘ Dinna 
say another word about her afore the minister.’ 
Rob would have come avyay at once in answer 
to my appeal, jbut the piper was drunk and 
.""add “not bp silepqed. •' I’ll tell the minister 
about\her, too,’>he began. ‘ You dinna ken what 
you’re doing,’ Bob rOarod, and then, as if to 
save my ears from scand.il at any cost, he struck 
Campbell a heavy blow on the mouth, j. tried 
<!) intercept the blow, with the result that l 
fgll, and then some one ran out of the tavern 
crying, ‘He’s killed!’ The piper had been 
stunned, biat the story went abroad that he had 
stabbed me for interfering with him. That fc? 
really alt Nothing,'as you know, can overtake 
an untruth if it has i> minute’s start.” 

“ Where is Campbell now ?” 

“.Sleeping off the effect of the blow : but 
Dow 1ms {led. He was terrified at the shouts 
of murder, and ran off up the West Town end. 
The doctor’s dog-cart was standing at a door 
there and Bob jumped into it and drove oil. 
They did not chase bin} far, because he is sure 
to hear the truth fcqon, and then, doubtless, he 
will Gome back.” 

Though in a few hours we were to wonjler 
et our denseness, neither Gavin nor I saw why 
Dow had struck, tlje Highlander ({own rather 
than let hiyi tel*l his story in the ministers 
presence. One mom’ent’s suspicion would have 
lit our way to the whole truth, but of the spring 
to all Bob’s, behaviour in the past eight montli* 
we were ivnorafit, and so to (ravin the Hull 
- hijd only j](een the scene of y drunken brawl, 
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while I forgot to think in the joy of finding 
him alive. 

, “I have a prayer-iqeeting for rain presently, 
Gavin said, breakirig a picture that had jusl 
appeared unpleasantly before , me of Babbiejstil] 
in agony at Nanny’s, “ but beioral leave y/ju tell 
me why this rumour caused you such distress.” 

The question troubled me, and I tried tc 
avoid it. Crossing the hill we had by this time 
drawn near ,a hollow called the Toad’s-holf, 
then gay and noisy with a caravan of gypsies. 
They were those same wild Lindsays, for 
jvhom Gavin had searched Caddam one eventful 


night, and as I saw them crowding round their 
king, a man well known t'o me, I, guessed what 
they w6re at. 

“ Mr. Dishart,” I said abruptly, “ would 
you like to see a gypsy marriage?' One is 
taking place there just now. That^big fellow 
is the king, and he is about to marry two of 
his people over the tongs. The ceremony 
will not detain us five minutes, though the 
rejoicings will go on all night.” 

I have been present at more than one 
gypsy wedding in my time, and at the.wild, 
weird orgies that followed them, but what 
is interesting to such as I may not be 
for a minister’s eyes, and, froWning at my 
proposal, Gavin turned his' hack upon the 
Toad’s-hole. -Then, as we' recrossed the hill, to 
get away from the din of the camp, I pointed 
cut to him that the report of liis death had 


brought McKenzie to Thrums, as web as me. 
“As soon as McKenzie heard 'I .wasjnqL 
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dead,” V answered, “lie galloped oil' to tile 
Spittal, Avitliout even seeing' me. T ’suppose 
he posted back to be in time for the night’s 
rejoicings them. So you see, it was not soli- 
-“dude forjjne that brought him. Jfe came 
becafr.se a^ servant at the Spittal was supposed 
to have c|one the deed.” , 

“ Well, Mr. Dishart,” I bad to say, “ why 
^should I deny that I have a warm regard for 
you? *You have done bravo ’work in our 
iown.” 

‘It lias been little,” he replied. “With 
God’s help it will be more in future.” 

•He meant that 4 he had given time to his 
sad lo\*o affair that he owed to bis people. 
Gf seeing .Babbie again I saw that 1 he had 
given ujp hope. Instead of repining, he was 
devoting bis whole soul to God’s work. 1 
Avas proud of him, and yet I grieved, i'or I 
could not think that God wanted him to bury 
his youth so soon. 

“ I had thought,” he confessed to me, 
“that you were one of those who did not like 
my preaching.” 

* You were mistaken,” I said, gravely. I 
dared not tell him that, except his mother, 
none would have sat undor him so eagerly 
as !• 

" Nevertheless,” he said, “ you were a mem¬ 
ber of the Auld Licht church in Mr. Carf'rae’s 
time, and you left it when I came.” 

“I heavd your first sermon,” l said. 

“Ah,^he feplied. “I had. not been long 
in Thrums before I discovered that if I took 
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tea with any of n'iy congregation and “declined 
a second cup', they thought' it a reflection on 
their brewing.” , 

“You must not look upon.my absence in 
that light,” was all I* could,say. „ “ There, aw. 
reasons why I cannot come.” • / 

He did not press* me' further, thinking I 
meant that the distance was too great, though 
frailer „ folk than I walked twenty miles to 
hear him. We might have parted thus had’ 
we not wandered by chance to the very .spqj; 
where I had met him and flabbie. There is 
a seat there now for those who -lose their 
bveath on the climb up, and so I have two 
reasons nowadays for not passing the place by. 

We "read each other’s‘thoughts, and Gavin 
said calmly, “ J have not seen her since that 
night. She disappeared as into a grave!” , 
flow could I answer when I ^new that 
Babbie was dying for want of him, not half a 
mile away ? 

“ You seemed to understand everything 
that night,” he went oiy; “or if you did not, 
your thoughts were very generous to me.” 

In my sorrow for him I did not notice 
that we were moving on again, this time in 
the direction of Windyghoul. 

“ She was only a gypsy - girl,” he said, 
abruptly, ah d I nodded. “ But I . hoped,” he 
continued, “that she would'be my wife.” 

“ I understood that,” 1 said. 

" “ There was nothing monstrous f o you,” he 
asked, looking me in the face, “ in ap'minister’s 
marrying a gypsy ? ” 
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I own that'if I' had lov£d a* girl, however 
far below or abflve me in degree, I would 
have-married her had, she been willing, to 
take one. But to Gavin I only anSweml, 
“These are, mat^s a* man must decide for 
himself.” , • 

“I hpd decided for •myself,” he said, em¬ 
phatically. 

“ Yet,” I said, wanting him to talk, to me 
*of Margifret, in such a case one might have 
withers to consider Resides himself.” 

“*A man’s marriage,” he answered, “ is his 
own aff'ains I would have brooked no inter¬ 
ference from my congregation.” 

I thought, “ There is some obstinacy left in 
him still”; but aloud I said, “It was'of your 
mother I was thinking.” 

V She would have taken Babbie to her hear!,” 
he said, wjth the fond conviction of a lover. 

I doubted it, but I only asked, “ Your 
mother knows nothing of her? ” 

“ Nothing,” he rejoined. “ It would be 
cruelty to tell my motjjer of her now that she 
is gone.” v *, 

Gavin’s calmness had left him, and he was 
striding quickly nearer to Windy ghoul. I ^vas 
in dread lest he should see the Egyptian at 
Nanny’s door, to have turyed him in 
another direction might have roused his sus¬ 
picions. When we Were within ;* hundred yards 
of the mud house, I knew that there was no 
babbie in ^ight. We halved the distance aifd 
then I sirw her’ at the open window. Gavin s 
e jes were Jon the ground, bu£ she saw him. I 
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held my breath, fearing that she would' run out 
to him- ' f 

t “ You have never seen her since- that 
night?” Gavin asked me, without hope -in his 
voice. 

Had he been less hopeless he'* would liavc 
wondered why I did pot 'reply immediately. I 
was looking covertly at the mud house, of which 
we were now within a few yards. Babbie’s face 
had gone frqm the window, anr] the*door re¬ 
mained shut. That she could hear every word 
we uttered now, I could not doubt. But she was 
hiding from the man for whom her jyoul longed. 
She was sacrificing herself for him. 

“Never,” 1 answered,'notwithstanding my 
pity foi the brave girl, q.ud then while I was 
shaking lest he should go in to visit Nanny, 
I heard the echo of the Auld Licht bell: 

“ That calls me to the meeting foi',. rain,” 
Gavin said, bidding me good-night. I had 
acted for Margaret, and yet I had hardly the 
effrontery to take his hand. I suppose he saw 
sympathy in my face, for suddeuly the cry broke 
from him— 

“If I could only know that nothing evil 
had befallen her ! ” 

f Babbie heard Jbim and could not restrain a 
heart-breaking sob. , * 

“ Whabwas that ? ” he said, starting. 

A moment,, I waited, to*let her show herself 
if she chose. But the mud house was silent 
again. 

“ It was some boy in the wood,” Lanswered. 

“ Good-bye”’ he said, trying to si(iile. 
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Had 'I fet hwn g<», here would have been thl; 
end of his love story, but that piteous smile 
unmanned me, and I could not keep the words 
back. , 

“ She is iji Nanny’s house,” I cried. 

In another, moment these two were together 
for weal or woe, and I had set, oil' dizzily for the 
school-house, feeling now that I had been false 
to Margaret, and again exulting in what 1 
had done. By-and-by the Jbeil, stopped, and 
Bavin and Babbie regarded it as little as 1 
heeded* the burns’ now crossing the glen road 
noisily at places that had been dry two hours 
before. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

« *■ V 

a ■ 

STORY 0 E THE, EGYPTIAN. 

God gives us more than, were we not over¬ 
bold, we should dare to ask for, and yet how 
often (perliapS after saying “Thank God” so 
curtly that it is only a form of swearing) we 
are suppliants again within the hour. Gavin 
was to be satisfied if he were.told that no evil 
h'ad befallen her he loved, and all the way 
between the school-house and ■'Windyghoul 
Babbie craved for no mofe than Gavin’s life. 
Now they had got their desires; but, do you 
think they were content ? 

The Egyptian had gone on her knees! when 
she heard Gavin speak of her. It was her 
way of preventing herself from running to 
him. Then when she thought him gone, he 
opened the door. She rase and shrank back, but 
first she had stepped toward him with a glad 
cry. His disappointed arms met on nothing. 

“ You, too, heard that I was dead ? ” he 
said, thinking hef strangeness but grief too 
sharply turned to joy. - . 

There were tears in the word with which 
she answered him, and he* would have kissed 
her, but she defended her face with her 
hind. ’ ( 

“ Babbie,” he asked, beginning ttffear that 
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he hhd , wot souihied her deepest woe, “ why 
have you left me all this time P , YW are not 
<dad to see me now ? ” 

n 

“I was glad,” she answered in a buy vdire, 
“ to sge you ffom the window, but 1 prayed to’ 
God not to.^t you sue me.” 

She even 'pulled away her hand when lie 
wo,\ild have taken it! Xo, no, 1 am to tell 

you everything now, and then-” 

Say that you love me first,” he brake in, 
when a sob checked her speaking. ’ 

•; she said, “I must tell you first what 

1 have done, and then you will not ask me to 
say that. "*1 am not a gypsy.” 

Ayhat of that ^ ” cried Gavin. “It was 
not because 'you were a gypsy that ,1 loved 
you.” 


“ Tlpit is the last time you will say you 
love one,” said Babbie. “Mr. Dishart, I am to 
be married to-morrow.” 

She stopped, afraid to say more lest he 
should fall, but except that h is arms twhclied 
he did not move. 

“ I am to be married to Lord ltintoul,” she 
went on. “Now you know who I am.” 

She turned from him, for his piercing eyes 
frightened her. Never again, she knew, would 
s he see the .lpve-light in tliem. He plucked 
himself from the *spot where lie*, had stood 
looking at* her, and walked to the window. 
When he wheeled round there was no anger 
°n his face, only a pathetic wonder that he had 
been deceived so easily. It was at himself that 
he was shilling "grimly rather than at her, and 
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tke change pained, Babbie ( as no words could 
have hurt her. He sat down on a chair, and 
waited for her to go on. 

t *“ Don’t look at m6,” she said, “ and I will 
tell you everything.”, He dropped his eyes 
listlessly, and had he not asked h(V a question 
from time to time she would have doubted 
whether he heard her. ' » 

“After all,” she said* “a gypsy dress is my 
birthright, and so the Thrums people were,,, 
scarcely wrong in calling me an 'Egyptian. It 
is a pity anyone insisted on making me- some 4 
thins: different. I believe I could have been a 

f O 

good gypsy.” 

“Who were your parents?” Gavin .asked, 
without (looking up. 

“You ask that,” sin; said, “because you 
have a good mother. It is not a question that 

would occur to me. My mother-If‘ she 

was bad may not that be some excuse for me ? 
Ah, but I have no wish to excuse myself. 
Have you seen a gypsy cart with a sort of 
hammock swung beneath it in which gypsy 
children are carried ahbTit the country? If 
there are no children, the “pots and pans arc 
stored in it. Unless the roads are rough it 
makes a comfortable cradle, and it was the only 
one I ever knew. Well, one day.b suppose the 
road was r«Ugh, for 1 was dip in Zed. I remem¬ 
ber picking myself up after,a little find running 
after the cart, but they did not hear my cries, 
h sat down by the roadside and stared after the 
cart until I lost sight of it.. That was in 
England, and I-was not three years o|tl.” 
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“ But 'surely,? Gavin said, ‘.‘they came back 1 
to look for you ? ” - 1 

‘"So far as I know/’ Babbie answered 
hardly, they dir] not cotne back. I have never 
seen ^tbffim since. I think they were drunk. 
My o'nly reciftlection of my mother is that she 
once took me to see the-> dead body of some 
gypsy who' had been murdered. She told me 
to dip my hand in the blood, so that I could 
s;$ r I had .done so when I bocany; a woman, 
it was meant as a treat to me, and is the one 
kindness* I am sure I got from her. Curiously 
enough, I fe|t the shame of her deserting me 
for many years afterwards. As a child I cried 
hysterically at s thought of it; it pained me 
when I was at sehopl in Edinburgh * every 
time I saw the other girls writing home; i 
cannot think of it without a shudder, even 
now. 1 It is what makes me worse than other 
women.” ° 

Jfer voice had altered, and she was speak¬ 
ing passionately. 

“ Sometimes,” she continued, more gently, 

“ I try to think that iffy mother did come 
back for me, and then went away because 
she heard T was in better hands than hers. H 
was Lord Rintoul who found.me, and I owe 
everything to him. You will say that he has 
no need to be proud of me. He took me 
home on his borsc, and paid his gardener s 
wife to rear me. She was Scotch, and that 
is why I can speak two languages. It was 
be, too, who,.sent me to school in ^Edinburgh. 

“ He has' been very kind to you, said 
u 
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«Cravin, who«wopld have i preferred to "d'slikg 
the earl. • 

“So kind,” answered Babbie, “ tliat now 
he i,i to marry mo. ' But do you know why 
he has done all this? ” : 

Now again she was 'agitate^ and Spoke 
indignantly. , 

“ It is all because I have a pretty face,” 
she said, her bosom rising and falling. “ Men 
think of iipthipg else. He had iiq pity f v r 
the deserted child. I knew that while I was 
yet on his horse. When-he came . to fin* 
gardener s afterwards it was not to give me 
some one to love, it was only to look upon 
what was called my beauty; .1 was merely a 
picture to him, and even the gardenfr’s child¬ 
ren knew it and sought to terrify me by 
saying, ‘ You are losing your looks ; the earl 
will not care for you any more.’ Sometimes 
he brought his friends to see me* ‘because I 
was such a lovely child,’ and if they did not 
agree with him on that point he left without 
kissing me. Throughout my whole girlhood 
I was taught nothing^-but .to please him, and 
the only way to do that *was to be pretty. It 
was the only virtue worth striving for; tin' 
cithers were never thought of when ho asked 
how I was getting on. Once I -had fever and 
nearly died, yet this knowledge that my face 
was everything was implanted ih me so that 
my fear lest he should think me ugly when 
I recovered terrified me into hysterics. I 
dream still that I am in that‘fever and all 
my fears return. He did thi^k me ugly 
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wlieif fie ,saw me hext. I remember the in¬ 
cident so well s€i 11. I had nun to him, and 
lie was lifting me up to kiss me when he saw 
that my face had changed, ‘ What a ,cruel 
disappointment,’ *he said, and turned his hack 
on me. I IjjJQ given him a child’s love until 
then, hut from’ that day I was hard and 
valleys.” - ’ '* 

“And when was it you became beautiful 
ajpiin ? ” Gavin asked, by no means in* the 
mind to pay compliments. 

* “ A .year passed/’ she continued, “before I 
saw lnfn again. In that time he had not asked 
lor me once.Und the gardener had kept me out of,’ 
charity. , It was by an,accident that we met, and 
at first lie did" not know me. Then h? said, 

‘ Why, Babbie, I belieW you are to he a beauty 
after all! / I hated him for that, and stalked 
away from him, but he called after me, ‘ Bravo ! 
she walks like a queen ; ’ and it was because I 
walked like a queen that he sent me to an Kdin- 
burgh school. He used to come to see me every 
year, and as I grew up the girls called me Lady 
Itintonl. He was not fond of me; he is not fond 
cl me now. He would as soon think of looking 
nt the back of a picture as at what I am apart 
from my face, but he dotes on it, and is to many 
it- Is that love ? Long before I left school, 
which was shortly before you came te, Thrums, 
lie had told his sister that he was determined to 
marry me, and she hated me for it,’ making me 
as uncomfortable as she could, so that I almost 
looked forward to the marriage because it would 
be such a humiliation to her.” 
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3 11 admitting tins she looked shafnefacedty at 
Gavin; and then \tent on — 

“ It is humiliating him too. I understand 
him. « lie would like'not to want to rnaj'ry me, 
for he is ashamed of. my origin, but hu-cannot 
help it. It is this feeling* tlyit«has brought 
him here, so that thq marriage may take place 
where my history is not known.” 

“ The secret has beihi well kept,” Gavin said, 
“for‘they fyive. failed to discover jfc even i* 
Thrums.” 

“ Home of the Spittal Servants suspect It, 
nevertheless,” Babbie answered, “ though how 
jnuch they know E cannot say. fie has not a 
servant now, either here* or in England, who 
knew me as a child. The gardener* who be¬ 
friended me was sent away long ago. Lord 
Kintoul looks upon me as a disgrace to him 
that he cannot live without.” t * 

“ I dare say he cares for you mote than you 
think,” Gavin said gravely. 

“He is infatuated about any face, or the pose 
of my head, or something of that sort,” Babbie 
said bitterly, “ or he wdfild not have endured me 
so long. I have twice had the wedding post¬ 
poned, chiefly, I believe, to enrage my natural 
erlemy, his sister, yvho is as much aggravated by 
my reluctance to marry him as by his desire to 
marry me** However, I als^o «felt that imprison¬ 
ment for life,was approaching as the day drew 
near, and I told him that if he did not defer the 
.wedding I should run away. He knows I am 
capable of it, for twice I ran a,way*f[om school. 
If his sister only knew that! ” 
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For a'momerrfc it ‘was the pld Babbie flavin 
saw; but her glee'was short-lived, and she 
resumed .sedately— . 

“They were• kind to me at school, bull the 
life w;is # so di’i'l aigl, prim'that 1 ran oil’ in a 
gvpsy dress t pf my own making. T’liat is what 
it is to have gypsy blo’od 11 one. 1 was away 
tin- a'week the first time', .wandering tin 1 country 
aione, telling fortunes, dancing and singing in 
\\*>ods and'sleeping in barns. *1 ;rtn the only 
wiynan in the world well brought up who is not 
afraid of mice or rats. That is my g\ psy blood 
nyain. Aftiv.- that wild week I went back to 
the school of mv own will, and no one knows of 

«/ H 

the escapade but my school-mistress and Lord 
Itintoul. The second time 1 , however, 1 was 
detected singing in the street, and then my 
future .husband was asked to take me away. Yet 
Miss Feversjiam cried when i left, and told me 
that T was the nicest girl she knew, as well as 
the nastiest. She said she should love me as 
soon as I was not one of her boarders.” 

“ And then you camejo the Spittal ? ” 

“Yes; and Lord ,11 in tool wanted me to say 
•I was .sorry for what 1 had done, but 1 told 
him I need not say that, for I was sure to do i^ 
again. As you know, I have" done it several 
tones since then\ an<J, though I am a» different 
woman since ] knew you, I dare say T shall go 
011 doing it at times all my life. ° You shake 
vour head because you do not understand. It 
’ s not that I .make up my mind to break out in 
that way ; I may not have bad thy least desire 
to do it for weeks, and then suddenly^ when* I 
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am out riding, or at dinner, or at a danco, the 
craving to be a gypsy again is so strong that I 
nPvej- think of rcsijtkig it; I would risk iny life 
to gratify it. Yes, whatever* my lift^ in the 
future is to be, I know that* mus\,,be part- of it. 

1 used to pretend at the Spittal'that I had gone 
to bed, and then esedpe lay tlie window. ^ was 
mad with glee at those times, but I always 
returned before morning, except once, the last 
time I saw* you, when I was away'for nearly 
twenty-four hours. Lord Rintoul was,so glad 
to see me come back then, that lie almost for¬ 
gave me for going away. . Thor?: is nothing 
more to tell except that oj,i the night of the riot 
it waj not my gypsy nature that* brought me tu 
Thrums, but a desire to*save the poor weavers. 

I had heard Lord Eintoul and the sheriff dis¬ 
cussing the contemplated raid. I have hidden 
nothing from you. In time, perhaps', I shall 
have suffered sutliciently for all my wickedness.” 

Gavin rose weariedly, jmd walked through 
the mud house looking at lier. 

“ This is the end ^f it all,” lie said harshly, 
coming to a standstill. “.1 loved you, Babbie.” 

“ No,” she answered, shaking her head. “ You' 
never knew me until now, and so it was not me 
you loved. I know what you thought I was, 
and I will try to be it now.”,* . 

“ If you had only told me this before,” the 
minister said sadly, “ it might not have been too 
late.” 

“ I only thought you like all the other men I 
knew,” she replied, “ until the’night I came to the 
manse. It was only my face you adijiired at first.” 
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“No, it was’nevfer that,”;* (lavyi said with 
such conviction that her mouth opened in'alarm 
to ask him if he did not, think her pridin'. 
She di(^ not spe’ak, however, and he continued, 
“ Yoft must i^lve known that 1 loved you from 
the first nig'ht.’” 

“No; •you only amfised me,” she said, 
like one determined to* stint nothing' of the 
U'uth. ‘‘.Even at the well 1 laughed at. your 
vows.” 

This wounded Gavin afresh, wretched as her 
story ’ll ad made him, and he said tragically, 
“ You have‘never eared for me at all.” 

“'Ob, always, always,” she answered, “since 
1 knew ’what* love was ; and it was ypu who 
taught me.” * 

Kven.iu his misery lie held his head high 
with*pride. At least she did love him. 

“And then,” Babbie said, hiding her face, 
“ 1 could not tell you what I was because I 
knew you would loathe me. 1 could only go 
away.” 

She looked at. him* forlornly through her 
tears, and then moved toward the door. He 
had silnk upon a stool, his lace resting on the 
table, and it was her intention to slip ayay 
unnoticed. But he heard the latch rise, and 
jumping up, saitj sharply, “ Babbie, I cannot 
give you up.*’ 

She stood in tears, swinging the door uncon¬ 
sciously with her hand. 

“Hon’t’say that you love me still,” site 
cried; ancl then” letting her hand fall from the 
door, added imploringly, “ Oh> Gavin,,do yc*y? ” 
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THE MEETING FOR ' R *A I N . 

Meanwhile the Auld Lichts were in cliuTcb, 
waiting for their minister, and it was a full 
meeting, because nearly every well in Thrum.'; 
laid been scooped dry by anxious palms. Yet 
not all were there to ask Grid’s rain for them¬ 
selves. Old Charles Yuill was in his pew, 
after dreaming thrice that he would break up 
with the drouth ; and BellChristison had come, 

i r 

though her man lay dead at home, and she 
thought it qould matter no more to her how 
things went in the world. 

You, who do not love that little congre¬ 
gation, would have said that they were waiting 
placidly. But probably so simple a woman 
as Meggy liattray could have deceived you 
into believing that because her eyes were 
downcast she did not" notice who put the 
threepenny-bit in the plate. A few men 
were unaware that the bell was working 
overtime, most of them farmers with their 
eyes on the windows, but all the women at 
least were wondering. They knew better,, 
however, than to bring their thoughts to their 
faces, and none sought to catch another’s eye. 
The men-folk looked heavily at their hats in 
the seats in front. Even when Hendry Munn, 
instead of matching to the pulpit with the 

j . 
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big foible ‘in his lymds, ciuue \s far as tlft 
plate and signed., to Peter • Tosh*, elder, that 
lie was wanted in the vestry, you could 
not have guessed how* every woman • there,, 
except* Bell phristison, wished she was Peter 
Tosh. Peter .was so taken aback that ne 
merely ga[)cd at Ibrndry, until suddenly he 
kmw that his live daughters were furious 
with him, when he dived for his hat and 
staggered,to the vestry with ,his,mouth* open. 
His boots cheeped all the way, but no one 
looked *up. 

“ I luujna noticed the minister was king 
in coining,” Waster Lunny told me after¬ 
wards, •“ but Elspeth. noticed it, and with a 
quickness that baffles t me she saw I wa.t think¬ 
ing o’ other things. So she let .out her foot 
at me. I gae a low cough to let her ken I 
wasna ^sleeping, but in a minute out goes her 
foot again. Ay, syne I thoclit 1 mieht line 
dropped my hanky into Snecky Hobart’s pew, 
hut no, it was in illy tails. Yet her hand was 
on the board, and she was working her lingers 
in a way that I kent**meant she would like 
to shake me. Next I looked to see if I was 
sitting’ on her frock, the which tries a woman 
sair, but I wasna. 1 Does slje want to chaiTge 
Hihles wi’ me'?*’ I wondered ; ‘ or is she sliding 
yoiit a peppermirrt ’to me ? ’ It was neither, 
so I edged as far frae her as J, could gang. 
Weel, would you credit it, I saw her body 
coming .nearer me inch by inch, though she 
was looking’ strau el it afore her, till she was 
within kick o’ me, and then o'ut again <jocs 
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Her foot. At that, domirie, I lost patience, 
and I whispered, fierce - like, ‘ Keep your 
foot to yoursel’, you limmer! ’ Ay; her 
intent; you see, was to waken me to» what 
was gaen on, but I couldna ba expedient to 
ken tliat.” 

In the vestry Hendry Muun was now 
holding counsel with three elders, ot' whom*the 
chief was Lang Tarn mas. 

“The laddie I sent to the manse;’ - Id end r_f 
said, “ canna be back this five minutes, an ( d 
the question is how we’re to fill up thatitime. 
’’ll ring no Linger, for the bell has been in a 
passion ever since a quarter-past eight. . It s 
as swcer to clang past the quarter as a horse 
to gallop by its stable.” 

“ You could gang to your box and gie out 
a psalm, Tammas,” suggested John Spoils. 

“ And would a psalm sung wi’ -sic an 
object,” retorted the precentor, “ mount higher, 
think you, than a bairn’s kite? I’ll insult the 
Almighty to screen no minister.” 

“ You’re screening him better by standing 
wbaur you are,” said the imperturbable Ilendry, 
“ for as lang as you dinna show your face 
they’ll think it may be you that’s missing 
instead o’ Mr. IDishart.” 

Indeed, (ravin’s appearance iii church with¬ 
out the precentor would have been as sur¬ 
prising as Tomas’s without the minister. As 
certainly as the shutting of a money-box is 
followed by the turning of the key, -did the 
precentor walk stiffly from the vestry to his 
box/a toll of the bell in front of the minister. 
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Tammas’s halTpenAy rang ’ in ,tlio plato as 
Gavin passed T’nowliead’s pew, and Gavin's 
sixpence with the snapping-to of the •pre¬ 
centor’s door.* The two men might havd 
been connected by* a string - that tightened at 
ten yards# 

, “ Th« congregation* ken me ower wool,” 
Taminas said, “to bulieve I would keep tin* 
Lord waiting.” 

“And they are as sure*o’ 'Mr. Dishart, 
enjoined Spoils, with spirit, though he feared 
ttie 'precentor on Sabbaths and at prayer- 
meetings.' “ Ytyi’re a hard man.” 

“J[ speak the, blunt truth,” Whamond 
answered. * 

“Ay,” said SpeAs, “and to tak’ credit for 
that may be like blawing that you’re ower 
honest to wear claethes.” 

LPcndry, who had gone to the door, re¬ 
turned now with the information that Mr. 
Dishart had left .the manse two hours ago to 
pay visits, meaning to come to the prayer- 
meeting before he returned home. 

“ There’s a qulr.k in this, Hendry, ’ said Tosh. 
“ Was it Mistress Dishart the laddie saw ? ” 

“ No,” Hendry replied. “ it was .lean. 
She canna. get to the meeting because the 
mistress is nor^ous in the mansa by herself; 
and Jean dklna like to tell her that he’s missing, 
for fear o’ alarming her. What are we to do 
now ? ” 

“ He’s »an unfaithful shepherd,” cried fhe 
precentor, while Hendry again, went out. “ I 
.see it written on the walls.” 
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“I dinna,”'said'Spcns doggedly. 

“ Because,” retorted Tamilias, “ having eyes 
you r see not.” , 

, “ Tarnmas, I aye'thocht you was fond o’ 

Mr. Ilishart.” 

“ If my right eye were to ■ oltend me,” 
answered the precentor,' “ I would pluck it out. 

I suppose you think, and baith o’ you farmers 
too, that there’s no necessity for praying for 
rain the nicht.P You’ll be content, Will ye, if 
Mr. Dishart just drops in to the kirk some day* 
accidental-like, and offers up a hit prayer? 

t “ As for the rain,” Spens said, triumphantly, 
“ I wouldna wonder though it’s here afore the 
minister. You canna deny, Peter Tosh, that 
there’s been a smell o’ rain in the air this twa 
hours back.” < 

“ John,” Peter said agitatedly, “ dinna speak 
so confidently. I’ve kent it,” he whispered, 
“ since the day turned; but it wants to tak’ us 
by surprise, lad, and so I’m no letting on.” 

“ See that you dinna make an idol o’ the 
rain,” thundered Whamond. “ Your thochts 
is no wi’ Him, but wi’ the qtouds; and wliaur 
your thochts are, there will your prayers stick 
also.” 

‘ r If you saw my lambs,” Tosh began; and 
then, ashamed of himself, said,, looking upwards, 
“ He holds the rain in the hollow of His hand.” 

“ And He’s> closing HiS neive ticht on’t 
again,” said the precentor solemnly. “ Hearken 
to dhe wind rising.” 

“ God help me! ” cried Tosh, wringing his 
hands. “ Is it fair,, think you,” he said, passion- 
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ately addressing the sky, “ tp slitnv your wrath 
wi’ Mr. Dishart by. ruining my neops ? ” • 

You were richt, Tamnias Wlmmoiul,” Spoils 
said, growing bard as lffi listened to tin* wind, 
“ the rfanctuqry o’ the Ijord lias been profaned 
this* niclit by ljim'wha should be the chief pillar 
o’ the building.” 

"They’ were lowering brows that greeted 
Hendry when lie retftrned to say that Mr. 
•Dishart Jvtd been seen last oi\ thy hill with the 
(lien Quharity dominie. 

* “ u Some thinks’,” said the kirk-officer, “that 
he’s awa hunting for Rob Dow.” 

“ Nothing’ll • excuse him,” replied Speivs, 
“ short o’ his having fallen over the quarry.” 

Hendry’s* was usually a blank face, but it 
must have looked troubled now, # for Tosh was 
about tosay, “ Hendry, you’re keeping something 
bad,’’ when the precentor said it before him. 

“ Wi’ that story o’ Mr. Dishart’s murder, 
no many hours auld yet,” the kirk-officer replied 
evasively, “ we should be wary o’ trusting gossip.” 
“ What liae you heard ? ” 

“It’s through.the‘town,” Hendry answered, 
“ that a woman wak wi’ the dominie.” 

“ A woman ! ” cried Tosh. “ The woman 
there’s been sic talk about in connection wi* the 
minister ? 'Wliaur are they now ? ” 

“It’s no Kent,*but—the domiilie was seen 
goin’ hame *by himscl’.” , 

“ Leaving the minister and her thegither,” 
cried t]ie three men at once. 

“Hejicfry Munn,” Tamrnas said sternly, 
“ there’s mair about this ; wha Is the woman ? ” 
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“They aie liars,”' HendVy answered,* and 
shut his moujdi tight. 

“Gie her a name, I say,” the precentor 
ordered, “ or, as chief elder of this kirk, sup¬ 
ported by inair than half o’ the‘Session, com¬ 
mand you to lift your fiat and'go.’"' r 

Hendry gave an appealing look to Tosh and 
Spens, but the precentor’s solemnity had cowed 
them. . 

“ They say, then,” he answered „sullenly„ 
“that it’s tlffi Egyptian. Yes, and I believe 
they ken.” 

The two farmers drew back from this stato- 
fncnt incredulously; but Tammas "Whamond 
jumped at the kirk-officer,’’s throat, and Some 
who w^re in the church that night s'ay they 
heard Hendry scream. Then the precentor’s 
lingers relaxed their grip, and he tottered into 
the middle of the room. 

“ Hendry,” he pleaded, holding out his arms 
pathetically, “ tak’ back these words. Oh, man, 
have pity, and tak’ them back.” 

But Hendry would not, and then Lang 
Taiumas’s mouth worke.d convulsively, and he 
sobbed, crying, “Nobody kent it, but mair than 
mortal son, 0 God, did I love the lad! ” " 

,So seldom in a lifetime had any one seen 
into this man’s heart that Spens sjaid, amazed— 

“ Tammas, Tammas Whaipond, it’s no like 
you to breiik down.” 

The rusty floor of Whamond’s heart swung to. 

“Who broke down?” he asked fiercely. 

Let no member of this Session dare tb break 
down till his w.ork be done.” 
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\VUai> work ? ” Tosh said uneasily. “ \\c 
canna interfere.’’ 

“ I would rattier resign,” Spoils said, but 
shook when Whamond diprled these words at 
him—^ 

‘ And#«n'sus+utid unto him, No man, having 
put his hand to the plough and looking back, is 
tit J'or the kingdom of Go’d.’ ” 

“ It mayna be true,” Hendry said eagerly. 

“ Wp’U soon see.” ‘ ' 

“ He would gie her up,” said Tosh. 

■“ Peter Tosh,’.’ answered Whamond stonily', 
“ I call upon you to dismiss the congrega¬ 
tion.” ’ 

Should we no rather baud the meeting 
oursel’s'?” ’ 

“ We have othei f work afore us,” replied the 
precentor. s 

*Hut what can I say?” Tosh asked ner¬ 
vously. “Should 1 offer up a prayer?” 

“I warn you all,” broke in Hendry, “that 
though the congregation is sitting there quietly, 
they’ll be tigers for the meaning’ o’ this as soon 
as they’re in the street*” 

“ Let no ontruth be tolled them,” said the 
precehtor. “ Peter Tosh, do your duty. John 
Spens, remain wi’ me.” 

The church emptied silently, but a buzz of 
excitement arcs 6, outside. Many persons tried to 
enter the Vestry, but were ordered away, and 
when Tosh joined ’his fellow-elders the people 
were collecting in animated groups in the square, 
or sca£teridg through the wynds for news. 

“And now/’ said the precentor, “I call upon 
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to three o’/oif to.pme wi me. JSenirjrM'um, 
you png first/' 

“1 maun bide ahint,” Hendry said, with a 
pdifen /ear, “to lockup the kirk.” 

“I’ll lock up the kirk,” Whamqnd angered 
harshly. 

“ You maun gie me, the keys, tho'iigh,” en¬ 
treated the kirk-officer. 

“ I’ll take care o’ the'keys,” said Whamond. 

“I Inaun Iqie them,” Hendry said, “-to open 
the kirk on Sabbath.” 

The precentor locked the doors, and buttoned* 
up the keys in his trousers pockets. o 
, “Wha kens,” he said, in a voice of steel, 
“ that the kirk’ll be open next Sabbath ? ” • 

“ llae« some mercy on him, Tammas,* Spens 
implored. “ l,te’s no twa-and-twenty.” 

“ Wha kens,” continued the precentor, “ but 
that the next time this kirk is opened will t bS to 
preach it toom ? ” 

“ What road do we talc’ ? ” 

“ The road to the hill, whaur he was seen 


last.” 



jtiAPTER.XXXL 

VARIOUS BODIES CONVERGINCi ON THE lllU,. 

It would be coming on for a quarter-past nine, 
and a misty night, when I reached the sehool- 
lTouse, and • I was so weary of •mhd and body 
that I sat down without taking oil my bonnet. 

I bad toft the door* open, and I remember list¬ 
lessly watching the wind making a target of my. 
candle, hut never taking a sufficiently big breath’ 
to do more thaji frighten it. From this lethargy 
T was roused by the so,und of wheels. 

In the daytime our glen road leads to many 
parts, ( hut in the night only to the doctors. 
Then the gallop of a horse makes farmers 
start up in bed and cry, “ Who s ill ■ 1 

went to iny door and listened to the trap 
coming swiftly dovvn the lonely glen, hut 1 
could not see it, for there was a trailing scarf 
of mist between the school-house and the road. 
Presently I heard the swish of the wheels in 
water, and so learned that they were crossing 
the ford to come to me. I had been unstrung 
by the events of the ( evening, and lear at cnee 
pressed thick, upon me that this might be a 
sequel to them, as indeed it was, . 

While still out of sight the trap stopped, 
and I heard ^ome one jump from it. Ilien camu 
this conversation/ as distinct as though it had 
been spoken into my ear :— 
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“ Can ydu see the school-house now, 
McKenzie ? ’’ 

“ I am groping for it, Rintoul. The mist 
seems,to liave madeofi with the path.” 

“Where are you, .McKenzie ? I have lost 
sight of you.” 

It was hut a ribbon />f mist, aitd as these 
words were spoken McKenzie broke through it. 

I saw him, though to him I was only a stone at 
my dhor. f r . 

“ l have found the house," Rintoul,” he 
shouted, “and there is a light in it, so that the 
fellow has doubtless returned.” 

“Then wait a moment for-me.” 

“ Stay where you are; Rintoul, 1 .entreat 
you, and leave him to me. He may recognise 

“No, no, McKenzie, 1 am sure.he never 
saw me before. I insist on accompanying 
v°o.” ^ 

“ Your excitement, Rintoul, will betray you. 
Let me go alone. I can question him without 
rousing his suspicions. Remember, she is only 
a gypsy to him.” w 

“lie will learn nothing from me. I am 
quite calm now.” 

• “ Rintoul, I warn you your manner will 
betray you, and to-morrow it. will be roared 
through the countryside that ’ your bride ran 
away from the Spittal ii\ a gyp Ay dress, and 
had to be brought back by force.” 

The altercation may have lasted another 
minute, but the suddenness with. which I 
learned Babbie’s secret had left my ears in- 
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capable of learning more. I daresay the two 
men started when tAey fount? me at my door, 
but they did not remember, as lew do remem¬ 
ber who have the noisy day to forget it in, how 
far the^tmice carries in the.night. 

They ca«*e as suddenly on me as I on them, 
lor though‘they had given unintentional notice 
of their approach, 1 had lost sight of the 
speakers in their am;.»/ing words. Only a 
Uioment Jut young McKenzie’s anxiety to he 
spokesman give 1 me to regard LorA liintoul. 1 
siftv tluit he was a? thin man and tall, straight 
in the figure, but his head begun to sink into 
his shoulders and not very steady on them* 

11 is teeth had grip of»his under-lip, as if this was 
a method of 'controlling his agitation, and he 
was opening and shutting his hands restlessly. 
He had a dog with him which I was to meet 
again* 

“ W’ell met, Mr. Ogilvy,” said McKenzie, 
who knew me slightly, having once acted as 
judge at a cock-fight in the school-house. 

" We were afraid we should have to rouse, 
you.” 

“ You will step inside?” I asked awkwardly, 
and while I spoke 1 was wondering how long 
it would be before the earl’s excitement hndte 
out. 

“It is not rtcKeisary,” McKenzie answered 
hurriedly. “My frjend and I (this is Mr. 
-McClure) have been caught in the mist without 
a lamp, and we thought you could perhaps 
favour us wiih one.” 

“ Unfortunately I have nothing of the kir^l,” 
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i said, and tlfe state of mind I, was‘in'is shown 
by my answering svriously. 

“ Then we must wish you a good-night and 
manage as best we can,” he paid; and then 
before he could touch,-with ailecte^l indifference, 
on the real object of their Visit, 'the alarmed 
earl said angrily, “McKenzie, no more of this.” 

“ No more of this delay, do you mban, 
McClure?” asked McKenzie, and then turning 
to me' said, “ By the way, Mr. Ogilvy, I think” 
this is our second meeting to-night. I met 
you on the road a few hours Ago with your wile, 
Pr was it your daughter? ” 

. “It was neither, Mr. McKenzie,” I an¬ 
swered, with the calmness of one not yet 
recovered from a shock. < “ It was a gyps) r 


girl. 


“Where is she now?” cried Rintoul fever¬ 
ishly ; but McKenzie, speaking lou/lly at 
the same time, tried to drown his inter¬ 
ference as one obliterates writing by writing 
over it. 

“ A strange companion for a schoolmaster,” 
he said. “ What becamV, of her ? ” 

“I left her near Caddam Wood,” I replied, 
“but she is probably not there now.” 

'“Ah, they are strange creatures, these 
gypsies,” he said, casting a warning look at the 
earl. “ Now I wonder where' she had been, 
bound for.” 

“ There is a gypsy encampment on the hill,” 
X answered, though I cannot say why. , 

“She is there ! ” exclaimed .Rintoul, and was 
done with me. ‘ 
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“I dftresay,” McKenzie said, indilVerenfly. 
•• However, it is 110 thing 1 to 'us. ’Good-night, 

• 1 j 

The earl had started ‘for the trajf, but 
Melve*./he’s salute reminded him of a forgotten 
courtesy, aMl, -despite his agitation, he came 
hack to apologise. i admired him for this, 
’filch rnv thoughtlessness must m'cds mar all. 

“Good-night, Mr. Melvui/ie,” I .said. 
’ Good-night, Lord liintoul.” 

I had addressed liim by his real name. 
Never,*a turnip fell from a bumping, laden 
cart, and fjie driver more unconscious ol it, 
than I that I had dropped that word. I re¬ 
entered' the Ijouse, but had not reached my 
chair when McKenzies hand fell roughly on 
me, and I was swung round. • 

“ Mr. * Ogilvy,” he said, the more savagely 
I doubt not because his passions had been 
chained so long, “you know more than you 
would have us think. Beware, sir, ot recog¬ 
nising that gypsy' should you ever see her 
again in different attire. 1 advise you to have 
iurgotten this night'when you waken to-morrow 
morning.” 

With a menacing gesture he left me, and 1 
sank into a chair, glad to lose sight of the 
glowering eye’s ’with which he had pinned me 
to the wall. I did not hear the tra|? cross the 
ford and renew its jeurney. Wlvm I looked 
out next, the night had fallen very dark, and 
the glen jwas so deathly in its drowsiness that 1 
thought not even -the cry of murder could tear 
its eyes open. 
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The earl anti McKejr/de 'would' he some 
distance still from the hill when tin; oilice- 
b<*arers had scoured it in vain for their minister. 
The gypsies, now dancing round their dives to 
music that, on oYdinauy, occasions’ .hang 
Tammas would have stopped by using his lists 
to the glory of God, had*seen no minister, they 
said, and disbelieved ,in the existence ol the 
mysterious Egyptian. 

“ Liars they'are to trade,” Spoils' fleclared fb 

his companions, “hut now and again they sp^ak 

truth, like a standing clock, and I’m beginning 

to think the minister’s lassie was inrented in the 
• )> 
square. 

“Not so,” said the precentov, “ far* we saw 
her oursel’s a short year syne, and Hendry Atuim 
there allows there’s townsfolk that hue passed 
her in the glen mair recently.” 

“I only allowed,” Hendry said cautiously, 
“ that some sic talk had shot up sudden-like in 
the town. Them that pretends they saw her 
says that she joukit quick out o’ sicht.” 

“ Ay, and there’s .another quirk in that,” 
responded the suspicious pjbcentor. 

“ 1’se uphaud the minister’s sitting in the. 
manse in his slippers by this time,” Hendry said. 

“ I’m willing*” replied Whamoud, “ to gang 
back and.speir, or to searphjQa'dclam next; but 
let the matter drop I winna, though 1 ken 
you’re a’ awid to be haun? now.” 

“ And naturally,” retorted Tosh, “ for the 
nicht’s coming on as black as picjc, and by the 
time we’re a,t Caddam, we’li no even see the 
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TowaM Caddam, nevertheless, tVey advanceuf, 
hearing nothing hut a distant wind and the 
whish of their legs in the broom. 

“ Whaur’s .John Spens?” Hendry said sud¬ 
denly^' r t , 

They turned hack, and found Spans rooted 
to the ground, as a hoy becomes motioidess when 
he flunks he is within arm’s reach of a nest, and 
the bird sitting on the eggs. 

* “ Wlftit do you see, man ‘i ” Hendry whis- 

H‘ r ed. 

“A s sure as death,” answered Spens, awe¬ 
struck, “Id’elt a drap o’ rain." 

It’s no rain we’re here to look lor,” said 
the precyntor, 

‘‘ Peter Tosh,” criyd Spens, “it was *a drap! 
Oh, Peter ! how are you looking at* me so queer, 
IVtep, when you should he thanking the Lord 
tor tln>promise that’s in that drap? ” 

“ Come away,” Whamond said, impatiently; 
but Spens answered, “ No till I’ve offered up a 
prayer for the promise that’s in that drap. 
Peter Tosh, you’ve forgotten to take oil your 
bonnet.” 

“ Think twice, John Spens,” gasped Tosh, 
“ afore you pray for rain this nieht.” # 

The others thought him.crazy, hut he went 
on, with a catcl; in his voice :— , 

“ I felt $ drap o’ rain mysel’, jftst afore it 
came on dark so hurried, and my first impulse 
was to wish'that I could carry that drap about 
wi’ me,»and,look at it. Put, John Spens, when 
I looked* up I saw sic a change running ower 
the sky that I thocht hell had taen the pla|e o’ 
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heaven, and that there was waterspouts gather¬ 
ing therein for the drowning" o' the world.” 

There’s tio water in hell,” the precentor 
said grimly. „ 

“ Genesis ix.,” said Spens, “ verses 8 J o 1 7. 
Ay but, Peter, you’ve startled, rfte, and I’m 
thinking we should be stepping liame. Is that 
a licht?” ’ 

“ It’ll be in Nanny AVebster’s,” Hendry 
said, after they had all regarded the light. 

“ 1 never heard that Nanny needed a candle 
to licht her to her bed,” the precentor muttered. 
, “She was awa to meet Sanders,,the day as 
he came out o’ tin; Tilliedrum gaol,” Spens 
remembered, “ and I daresay the licht means 
they’re name again.” 

“ It’s we'l kent-” began Hendry, and 

would have recalled his words. 

“ Hendry Munn,” cried the precentor, “ if you 
liae minded onything that may help us, out wi’t.” 

“ E was just minding,” the kirk-officer an¬ 
swered reluctantly, “that Nanny allows it’s Air. 
Hishart th'at has been keeping her frae the 
poorhouse. A r ou canmi censure him for that, 
1 animus. 

“Can I no?” retorted Whamond. “What 
business has he to befriend a woman that be¬ 
longs to another denomination, ? i’ll see to the 
bottom o’ that this niclvt. Lads, follow me to 
Nanny’s, and dinna be surprised if we find 
baitli the minister and the Egyptian there.” 

They had not advanced many yards when 
Spens jumped to the side, crying, “-Be wary, 
tha f ’s no the wind ; it’s a machine! ” 



Immediately tlie doctor’s dog-cart was close* 
to them, with ltob iVnv for its oifly oeiyipant. 
lie was driving slowly, or Whamond could qot 
have escaped the horse’s hold's. 

“Jfffthat you, Hob Dow? ” said the precentor 
sourly. “ j' telt you, you’ll be gaoled for stealing 
the doctor’s machine.”’ 

f ‘ The Hielandman wasna nmckle hurt, Hob,” 
Hendry said, more good-naturedly. 

“ l ken that,” replied Rob; scowling at the 
four of them. “ What are you doing here on 
sic a rd'clit ? ” 

“ Do yr,ju see anything strange in the nieht 
Rob? ” Tosh asked apprehensively. 

“ It’s, setting to' rain,” Dow replied. “ l 
dinna see it, but I feej it-” ' 

“Ay,” said Tosh, eagerly, “ bnt will it be a 
saft, cowdie sweet ding-on? ” 

“Let the heavens open if they will,” inter¬ 
posed Spens recklessly. “ I would swap the 
drouth for rain, though it comes down in a sheet 
as in the year twelve.” 

“ And like a sheet it’ll come,” replied Dow, 
“ and the deil’ll blaw it about wi’ his biggest 
bellowses.” 

Tosh shivered, but Whamond shook him 
roughly, saying— 

“Keep y'oitr .oaths to yoursel’^ Hob Dow, 
and tell me, }iae ybu seen Mr. Disbart ? ” 

“I hinna,” Hob-answered cuiitly, preparing 
to drive on. 

“ Nvr tl?,e lassie they call the Egyptian ? ” • 
Hob leaped from the dog-cart, crying, “ What 
does that mean ?” 
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“ Hands off,” maid the precentor, "retreating 
from him. “ It means that Air. Dishart neglected 
thp prayer-meeting this nicht to philander after 
that heathen woman.” 

“ We’re no sure o’t, Tamma.s,’’ remohvtrated 
the kirk-officer. Dow stood quite still. “I be¬ 
lieve Hob kens it’s true,’ , Hendry added sadly, 
“ or he would hae flown at your throat, Tanimas 
Whamond, for saying these words.” 

Even this.*did» not rouse Dow. 

“ Bob doesna worship the minister as Ije 
used to do,” said Bpens. 

“And what for no?” cried tin?, precentor. 
“ Hob Dow, is it because' you’ve found out about 
this woman ? ” 

“ Ybu’re a pack o’ liars,” roared Jtob, desper¬ 
ately, “ and if you say again that ony wandering 
hussy has hand o’ the minister, I’ll let you see 
whether T can loup at throats.” 

“ You’ll swear by the Book,” asked Wha¬ 
mond, relentlessly, “ that you’ve seen neither o’ 
them this nicht, nor them thegither at any time? ” 

“ l so swear by the Book,” answered poor 
loyal Hob. “ But what makes you look for Mr. 
Dishart here?” ho demanded, with an uneasy 
look at the light in the mud house. 

“ Go lvame,” replied the precentor, “ and 
deliver up the machine you stole, and leave this 
Session to do its duty. John, we ,maun fathom 
the meaning o’ that 1 ieht. 

Dow started, and was probably at that 
moment within an ace of felling Whamond. 

“ I’ll come wi’ you,” he said, hunting in his 
mil d for a better way of helping Gavin. 
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They were *at fanny’s garden. hut in life 
darkness Whamoifd could not find tlio gale. 
Bob climbed the puling, and was at once Jost 
sight fcf. Then they saw his head obseftiv the 
winwflw. ^T'ofy not, however, hear the 

groan that startled Babbie. 

t “ Thej'e s nobody thfuv,” lie said, (Mining 
hack, “but Nanny amj Sanders. You’ll mind 
Sanders was to he freed the day.” 

“ nr 'go in and see SandvrsA said 11 endin', 
but the precentor pulled him hack, saving, 
“ Yoa’ 11 do nothing o’the kind, Hendry Munii; 
you’ll come awamvi’ me now to the manse.'’ • 
■“ It’s mair than me and lYfer’II do, then*,” 
said Sjyms, who had been consulting with the 
other farmer. “ Whore garni as stramflit hame 
as the darkness’ll let us.” • 

.With few more words the Session parted, 
Speiis* and Tosh setting off for their farms, and 
Hendry accompanying flu* precentor. No one 
will ever know where Dmv went. 1 can tancy 
him, Imwever, returning to flip wood, and 
there drawing rein, i can fancy his mind 
uuiue up to watcli,tlio mud liojiso until tJaviii 
and the gypsy separated, and then pounce 
upon her. 1 daresay his whole plot could he 
condensed ipto a sentence, “> If she’s got rid o’ 
this nicht, we* ijiay,cheat the Sessioy yet.” But 
this is merij surmise. All I know* is, that lie 
waited near Nanny’ft house, and by-and-by heard 
another trap coming up Windyghoul. That was 
just bcforeithe ten o’clock bell began to ring. 
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Till', little minister bowed his head in assent 
when Babbie’s cry, “V)h, Gavin, do you?” 
leapt in front of, her unselfish wish that lie 1 
should care for her no more. 

“ But that matters very little now,” heVsaid. 

„ She was his to do with as he willed; and, 
jierhaps, the joy of knowing herself loved i$till, 
begot a wild hope that he would refuse, to give 
her up. ‘ If so, these word! laid it low, but 
even the sentence they passed upon her could 
not kill the self-respect that would ‘be hers 
henceforth. “That matters very little,now, ’ 
the man said, but to the woman it seemed to 
matter more than anything else in the world. 

Throughout the remainder of this interview, 
until the end came, Gavin never faltered. IIis 
duty and hers lay so plainly before him that 
there could be no straying from it. Did Babbie 
think him strangely calm? At the Glen 
Qullarity gathering, 1 once saw Bob Angus lift 
a boulder with such apparent ease that its 
weight was'-discredited, until' the cry arose that 
the effort had dislocated -his arm. Perhaps 
Gavin’s quietness deceived the Egyptian sim¬ 
ilarly. Had he stamped, she might, have 
understood better what he suffered, Handing 
there; on the hot embers of his passion. 
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“Nevertheless.” she said, “the wedding will 
take place tc-moriow; it L <lid not, Lord liin- 
toul would he tin* scorn of his friends.” 

“ If it does,” the minister answered, “he will 
be the scorn of himself, Bablec, the.c is a 
chance.” 

“ There is no chance,” she told‘him. “1 
shall he hack at the Spittal without any <Aie’s 
knowing of my absence, and when I begin to 
tell lmu of you, he will tremble, lest-.it mean* 
my refusal to marry him ; when lie knows it 
does not, he will wonder only why l told'hifii 
anythin” - .” 

, “ lie will ask you to take time-” 

“ No, he will ask me to put on my w< dding- 
dress. You must not think anything else pos¬ 
sible.” 

“So be it, then,” (Savin said firmly.* 

“ Yes, it will be better so,” Babbie answered, 
and then, seeing him misunderstand her mean¬ 
ing, exclaimed reproachfully, “ I was not 
thinking of myself. In the time to come, 
whatever he my lot, I shall have the one con¬ 
solation, that this is Wst for you. Think of 
your mother.” 

“ She will love you,” Gavin said, “ when I 
teli her of you.” 

“ Yes,” said Babbie, wringing her hands ; 
“sin* will almost love me, but for what? For. 
not marrying you. That is the only reason any 
one in Thrums will have for wishing me well.” 

, “No others,” Gavin answered, “will ever 
know why L remained unmarried.” ,, 

Will you never marry ? ” Babbie asked, 
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exulfingly. * “AH!” she cried, ashamed, “ biat. 
you must.” 

“ Never.” 

Well, many a man at id. many a wmnjii has 
made {hat vovv^in similar .circumstances, and not 
all ffave kaapt it.* 'Hut shall we who are old 
smile cynically at tin*.brief and burning passion 
of the yOung ? “The day,” you say, “will 

Come when-” Good sir, hold your peace. 

.Their agppy was great, and now is dead', and, 
maybe, they hive forgotten where it lies buried ; 
Ifut dare you answer lightly when I ask you 
which of these things is saddest ? 

Habbie*belioved his “Never,” and, doubtlcsij, 
thought no worse of *him for it; btit she saw no 
way of Comfo'rting him save by disparagement 
of herself. 

“You must think of your congregation,” 
she fcaid. “ A minister with a gypsy will-” 

“ Would have knocked them about with a 
Hail,” Gavin interposed, showing his teeth at 
the thought of the precentor, “ until they did 
her reverence.” 

She shook her. head, and told him of her 
meeting with Mici/h Dow. It silenced him; 
not, however, on account of its pathos, as she 
thought, but because it interpreted the rbfcli". 
of Hob’s behaviour. 

“ Nevertheless,”* he said ultimately, “ my 
duty is not 'to do wjiat is right in my people’s 
eyes, but what seems right in my own.” 

Babbie had not heard him. 

“ I s*iw* a face at the window just now,” 
she whispered, drawing closer to him. 
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“ There was n<> face there ; flte very thought 
of Rob Dow raises liim before you,” (bavin 
answered reassuringly, though Rob was nearer 
at thah moment than' either of them thought. 

“I must go away-at once,she said still 
with her eyes on the window, “ilo, no, “you 
shall not come or stay with me; it is you who 
are in danger.” 

“ Do not fear for me.” 

“ 1 must if you will not. Before.you came, 
in, did I not hear you speak of a meeting you 
had to attend to-night ? ” ‘ . 

“ My pray-” His teeth met on the 

word; so abruptly did it conjure up the for¬ 
gotten prayer-meeting that before the shock 
could reach bis mind he stood motionless, listen¬ 
ing for the bell. For one instant all that had taken 
place since he last heard it might have happened 
between two of its tinkles; Babbie passed from 
before him like a figure in a panorama, and he 
saw, instead, a congregation in their pews. 

“ What do you see ? ” Babbie cried in alarm, 
for he seemed to be gazing at the window. 

“ Only you,” he replied, himself again ; “ I 
am coming with you.” 

“ You must let me go alone,” she entreated ; 
“ it not for your own safety ”—but it was only 
him she considered—“ then for tire sake of Lord 
Rintoul. Were you and I to> be seen together, 
now, his name and mine might suffer.” 

It was an argument the minister could not 
answer, save by putting his hands over his face; 
his distress made Babbie strong; she proved to 
the door, trying to smile. 
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“ Go, «JAibbii; ! ” Gavin sa.il, Controlling liifl 
voice, though it had! been a'smile more pitiful 
than her tears. “God has you in LI is keeping; 
it is npt His will to give* me this to hour lor 

YOU. . 

■y wwe yo\C in the garden. 

“ Do nbt think vf ipe as unhappy," she 
said*; “ it Will he happiness to me to try to he 
' all you would have me lit*.” 

He ought to have corrected lay. “AH that 
God would have me he ” is what she should have 
said.’ # JJut h<* onlyTeplied, “ You will he a good 
woman, and none such ran be: altogether mi-, 
happy ; God sees*to that.” 

Heunight have kissed her, and perhaps she 
thought so. 

O $ 

“ 1 am — 1 am going now, duy,” she said, 
and came-hack a step because lie did not answer; 
then'she went on, and was out of his sight at 
j three yards’ distance. Neither of them heard 
the approaching dog-cart. 

“ You see, i am’bearing it quite cheerfull y,” 
she said. “ 1 shall have everything a woman 
loves ; do not grievv for'tne so much.” 

Gavin dared not* speak nor move. Never 
had he 'found life so hard; but lie was lighting 
with the ignoble in himself, and winning. Hflm 
opened the gittc, and it might have been a signal 
to the dog-cart to sthp. They both fpeard a dog 
barking, and Ihen the. voice of Lor<J llintoul - 

“That is a light in the window. Jump 
down, tN^cKeuzie, and inquire.” 

Gavin, took one step nearer Babbie, and 
stopped. He did not see how all her emutige 
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“ Gavin, I am afraid. 

Gavin understood• now M umW. say he-you hi 
have been no man to leave lmr ftftW that; on ) 
a moment was allowed him and it was tluur las 
chance on earth. He .took it. His arm we 
roum] his beloved, and he drew her away f.«»» 

N<U MeKen/.le found both* house and garden 
empty. “And yet,” he said, “ 1 sweav some 

■ cm' passed the window as we sighM it. 

“ Waste no more time, cried the impatu , 
earl “'We must he very near the In'd now. 
You will have to lead the horse, McKenzie, m 
this darkness; the dog may lmd the way 

thromdi the broom loi us. _ 1 r 1 

“The dog has run on,” McKenzie ,replie<, 

now in an evil temper. “ Who knows, it may 
he with her now? So we must led our way 
cautiously; there is no call lor capsizing tin 
trio in our haste.” Hut there was call for haste 
!f they were to reach** the‘gypsy encampn.cn 
before 3 Gavin and Babbie were made man and 

wife over the tongs. , 

' The Spittiil dog-curt rocked as it dragged i s 
My through the broom. Hif Dow followed. 
The ten o'clock bell began to ring. 



CHAPTER ,\'XXIII. 

WHILE Til]* TEN oVl.OCK BE 1,1, WAS 1! I Ml 1 Ml. 

I.\ the xijiuirc and in/ndx—nrmurx in /jnmjjn: 

“No, no, Davit, Air. Disliart hadna I'eH tin- 
filow tile ‘jhpea “'live linn till *lu‘ amended the 
jiulpi.t to conduct .the prayer-meeting lor rain, 
and thfn he fainted awa. Taimnas Wlianimid 
and Peter Tosh juried. him to the Session-house.' 
Ay, an awful scene.” , 

“How did the minister no come # to tin 1 
meeting? 1 wonder how you could expect it, 
Snecky, and his mother taen so suddenly ill ; 
lie’s ^t her bedside, but the doctor lias little 
hope.” 1 

“ This is what has occurred, Tailor: Air. Dis- 
hart never got tlie h.mgtli of the pulpit, lie loll 
in a swound on the vestry floor. A\ hat caused 
it? Oh, nothing but ..the heat. Thrums is 
SO dry that one ‘spark would set it in a 
blaze.” 

“ I canna get at the richts o’ what koe^d 
him frae the pneoting, Feinie, but it had some¬ 
thing to do wi’ an Egyptian on the Lull. \ ei\ 
like lie had .been trying to stop the gvpsy 
marriage there. 1 gaed to the nnutke to s]«*ii at, 
Jean what was wrang, but I’m thinking I tolled 

her mair'thatt she could tell me. 

“ Man? man, Andrew, the witu o’t lies jvi 
Peter Tosh, lie tliocht we was to hue sic a 
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terrible rain t'hat lie implored the minister no to 
pray for it, And s<3 angry \£»s Mr. Disliart that 
lie, ordered the whole Session out o’ the kirk. I 
saw them in Couthie’s close, apd mid iky dour 
they looked.” • 

“ Yes, as sure as death, TanjmJtA Whamond 
locked the kirk-door in Mr. Dishart’s face.” 

“I’ma’ shaking? And small wonder, MaVget, 
wlu'p I’ve heard this minute that Mr. Disliart's 
heen struck !• y liehtning while looking for Jtoh 
Dow. ILe’s no killed, but; woe’s me! they say 
he’ll never preach again.” ' - 

“ Nothing o’ the kind. It was Jtob that the 
■liehtning struck dead in the ‘doctor’s machine. 
The horse wasna touched ;* it came tearing down 
the ltofjds wi’ the corpse,sitting in the machine 
like a living!man.” 

“ What are you listening to, woman ? Is it 
to a dog barking? I’ve heard it this while, but 
it’s far awa.” 

In the manse kitchen : 

“Jean, did you not hear me ring? I want 

you to- Why are' you staring out at the 

window, Jean ? ” 

“I—I was just hearkening to the ten o’clock 
bell, ma’am.” 

“ 1 never saw you doings 'nothing before! 
Put the lfeater in the fire, .Je'an. I want to iron 
the ministers neckcloths.* The prayer-meeting 
is loi'g in coming out, is it not ? ” 

“The—the drouth, ma’am, has,been so cruel 
hard.” 

“ And, to my shame, T am so comfortable 
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that I all tost fe.rgot how otljers arc suffering* 
But my son never fffrgcts, Joint. ‘You are not 
crying, are you P ” 

“ No, ma’anj.” 

‘fifing tlw»iroi\ to tin; parlour, then. And 
if the mini. 1 ?-— r- why did you start, Jean? I 
only heard a dog barking.i’ 

f ‘ I thoeht, ma’am—at first T thocht it was 
Mr. Dish art opening the door. Ay, it’s just ;i 
ting ; sonf<>gypsy dog on the hill,.I’m thinking, 
Icy sound would carry far the nicht.” 

“ Even won, Jean, are nervous at nights, 1 
see, if thorp ttvmo man in the house. Wo shall, 
hear, no more distant dogs harking, 1 warrant, 
when flip minister comes home.” 

“ When he eoines.home, ma’am.” 

On tiie middle of the. hilt a man and a 

worn tin : 

• 

“Courage, beloved; we are nearly there.” 

“ But, Gavin, I cannot see the encamp¬ 
ment.” 

“ The night is too dark. ’ 

“ But the gypsy finis? ” 

“ TJiey are in the Toad’s-hoh-. 

“Listen to that dog barking.” 

“ There are several dogs ;jt the encampment, 
Bahhie.” ,, 

“There i,s oncfl'ehind us. See, ftiere it is! ” 
“ I have driven* it away, dgir. You are 
trembling.” 

“ What, we are doing frightens me, Gavin. 
It is at your heck again ! 

“ It seems to know you.” 



“Oh, GaVin, _it is Lord .Rintovd’s collie 
Snap. It will bite you.” ' . 

“ No, I have driven it back again. Prob¬ 
ably tin; earl is following us.” 

“ Gavin, I cannot go onyvitl^this.” 

“ Quicker, Babbie.” ' . «■' 

“ Leave me, dear, i},nd save yoursdlf.” 

“ Lean on me, Babbie.” 

“Oh, Gavin, is tlierfc no way but this? 

“ ‘No sure,way.” 

“ Oven though we are married to-night—-—” 

“ We shall be married in' live minutps, ami 
.then, whatever befall, he cannot he, e, you.” 

“ But after ? ” 

“ 1 will take you straight to the manse, to 
my mother.” 

“ Were it not for that dog, I should think 
we were alone on the hill.” 

“ But we are not. See, there are the, gypsy 
iires.” 

On Hit- went .side of the hill -two fijuren : 

“ Tammas, Tammas Whamond, I’ve lost 
you. Should we gang to. the manse down 
the fields ? ” 

“ Wheesht, Ilendry ! ” 

• “ What are you listening for ? ” 

“ I heard a dog barking.” 

“ Only t 'a gypsy dog, Tammas, barking at. 
the coming storm.” 

“ Pbe gypsy dogs are all tied up, and this 
o.ne’s atween us and the Toad’s-hole. t What 
was that ? ” 

l‘ It was Nothing 1 ut the rubbing of the 
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branches > ih tlio cemetery on line another.' 
It’s said, trees maki that fearsome *souud, when 
tliey’re terrified.” 

“ It was a dog barking* at somebody •that’s 
stoning* it. Jf ken that sound, Hendry 
Munm” 

“ May P die the dcatlv Tammas Wliamond, 
if a*gn'at*drap o’ rain didna strike me the now, 
and I swear it was w;Trm. I’m for running 
hame.” .*„ 

“ I’m for seeing* who drove awa that dog. 
('ome Ijack wi’ me,‘Hendry.” 

“I winmftv. There’s no a soul on the hill, 
but y on and me and thae dafling and drinking 
gypsies* How d<T you no answer me, 
Tammas? liie, Tammas Wliamond • whaur 
are you? He’s gone! Ay, thqji I’ll mak’ 
tracks hame.” 

b 

In the broom—a do//-cart: 

“ Do you see nothing yet, McKenzie ? ” 

“ Scarce the bitiom at my knees, limbed. 
There is not a light on the hill.” 

“ McKenzie, ciwi tflat schoolmaster have 
deceived us?” 

“ It is probable.” 

“ Urge on the horse, however. There is* a 
road through* the broom, I know. Have we 
stuck again?” 

“ Iiintoul* she is .not here. I, promised to 
help you to bring her back to the Spittal 
before this ^escapade became known, but wa 
have failed to find her. If she is to be saved 
now, it must be by herself. f daresay hlie 
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Itas returned ‘already. Let me. turn the horse’s 
head. 'There* is a Storm brewing.” 

, “ I will search this gypsy encampment 
first, if it is on the hill. Hat;k ! that, was a 
dog’s bark. Yes, it ‘is Si^ap, *hut lie' ^voukl 
not bark at nothing. Why do yon look be¬ 
hind you so often, McKenzie ? 

“ For some time, Rintoul, it lias seemed to 
me that we are being followed. Listen ! ” 

“ 1 hear nothing. At last, McKenzie, at' 
last, we are out of the broom.” 

“ And as I live, Rintoul, I see the; gypsy 
.lights ! ” 

It might have been a lantern that was 
flashed ‘across the bill. Then all that part of 
the world went suddenly on lire. Everything 
was horribly distinct in that white light. 
The firs of Caddam were so near that it 
seemed to have arrested them in a silent 
march upon the hill. The grass would not 
hide a pebble. The ground was scored witli 
shadows of men and things. Twice the light 
flickered and recovered itself. A red serpent 
shot across it, and then again black night 
fell. 

' The hill had been illumined thus for nearly 
half a minute. During that time not even a 
dog stirred. The shadow's ’•of human beings 
lay on the ground as motionless as logs. What 
had been revealed seemed less a gypsy marriage 
than a picture. Or was it that during the 
ceremony every person on the hill had been 
turiied into stone? The gypsy king, with 
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his arm apraised, had not had time to let it 
fall. The men aua women behind him had 
their mouths open, as if struck when on the 
point of calling out. Lord Kintoul had risen 
in ^lie' dog-^rt, ;md »vas leaning forward. 
One of McKenzie’s feet was on the shaft. 
The man crouching in • the dog-cart’s wake 
had' Hung up his hands to protect his face. 
The precentor, his neck outstretched, had a. 
hand on "each knee. All eyes wore tixed, as 
iy the death glare,’on Gavin and Babbie, who 
stood before the king, their hands clasped over 
the tongs, i-^ar was petrified on the woman » 
face, determination on the man’s. 

They were all released by the crack of the 
thunder, but for another moment node could 
have swaggered. 

“ Tlu’it was Lord Kintoul in the dog-cart,” 
Babbie whispered, drawing in her breath. 

“Yes, dear,” Gavin answered resolutely, 
“and now is the time for me to have my first 
and last talk with’him. lie main here, Babbie. 
Do not move till T come back. 

“But, Gavin,’he has semi. I fear him 
still.” , 

“He cannot touch you now, Babbie. \ on 
are my wife.” 

In the vivid, light Gavin had thought the 
dog-cart miych nbarer than it was.* He calletl 
Lord liintoul’s name 1 , but got no answer. 1 berm 
were shouts behind, gypsies running from the 
coming* rain, dogs whining, but silence in front. 
The mifiister moved on some paces. Away to 
the left he heard voices— 
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“ Who was the.man, McKenzie ? 

“ My lord* I haVe lost sight of you. This is 
not. the way to the camp.” 

“ "Bell me, McKenzie, that y,.ou did not see 
what I saw.” 

“Rintoul, I beseech you to turn‘hack. We 
are too late.” v 

“We are not too late.” 

Gavin broke through the darkness between 
them and him*, but they were gone. •He called* 
to them, and stopped to listen to their feet. 

“ Is that you, Gavin ? ” Babbie asked just 
then. ' i 

• For reply, the man who' had crept up 
to her clapped his hand upon her iliouth. 
Only thfe beginning of a yeream escaped from 
her. A strong arm drove her quickly south¬ 
ward. 

Gavin heard her cry, and ran back Jto the 
encampment. Babbie was gone. None of the 
gypsies had seen her since the darkness came 
back. He rushed hither arid thither with a 
torch that only showed his distracted face to 
others. He Hung up his arms in appeal for 
another moment of light; then he heard Babbie 
scream again, and this time it was from a dis¬ 
tance. He dashed, after her; he heard a trap 
speeding down the green sward through the 
broom. f ' t 

Lord Rintoul had kidnapped Babbie. Gavin 
had iuy other thought as he ran after the dog¬ 
cart from which the cry had come. , The earl’s 
dog followed him, snapping at his heels. The 
rain “began. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 


.THE GREAT RAIN. 

Gatin passed on through Windyghoul, thinking 
in his frenzy that lie still heard the trap. In a 
•rain tlnit.e,ame down like iroi\ r<yls every’otlier 
soundswas beaten dead, lie slipped, and before 
lie coi^ld regain Ids feet the dog hit him. To 
protect him.:.'If from dykes and trees and other, 
horrors of the darkness lie held his arm before 
him, but soon it \va$ driven to his side. Wet 
whips cut his’brow so. that he had to ]*oteet it 
with his hands, until it had to ljear the lash 
again, fo? they would not. Now lie was forced 
upoif his knees, and would have succumbed, but 
for a dread of being pinned to the earth. This 
light between the man and the rain went on all 
night, and, long before it ended, the man was 
past the power of thinking. 

In the ringing '.if thfc ten o’clock hell Gavin 
had lived the seventh part of a man s natural 
life. Only action was required of him. r I hat 
accomplished, his mind had begun to work agifin, 
when suddenly the loss of Babbie stopped it, 
as we may put oui> if tire with a greatcoat. 1 he 
last thing he’had reflected about iyas a dog-cart. 
in motion, and, consequently, this idea clung to 
him. IJis church, Ids mother, were lost know¬ 
ledge of.,bui still,he seemed to hear the trap in 
front. 
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The r;iin increased in violence 1 , • appalling 
even those "who 'heard ii -from under cover. 
However rain may storm, though it be an army 
of ansliers battering roofs and,, windows, it is 
only terrifying when- the ( noise swells every 
instant. In those hours of' darkness it again 
and again grew in force *and doubled its fury, 
and was louder, louder, and louder, until its hext 
attack was to be rnord than men and women 
could listen to. -They held each other’s hand:* 
and stood waiting. Then* abruptly it-Vibated, 
and people could speak. I believe ( a rain that 
•became heavier every second fij. 1 *- i;en minutes 
would drive many listeners mad. Gavin was in 
it on a night that tried us repeatedly for quite 
half fluff time. 

By-and-Uy even the vision of Babbie in the 
dog-cart was blotted out. If nothing had taken 
its place, he would not have gone on prpbably; 
and had he turned back objectless, his strength 
would have succumbed to the rain. Now lie 
saw Babbie and Rintoul being married by a 
minister who was himself, and there was a fair 
company looking on, a'ifd always when he was 
on the point of shouting to himself, whom he 
could see clearly, that this woman was already 
nnWied, the rain obscured bis words and the light 
went out. Presently the ceremohy began again, 
always to atop at the same point. ( He saw it in 
the lightning,Hash that had startled the hill. It 
gave him courage to fight his way onward, be¬ 
cause he thought he must be heafo. if he could 
draw nearer to the company. . 

r A regiment of cavalry began to trouble him. 
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IT*; heard =tt*advancing from the Sjlittal, but wa» 
not dismayed, for it 1 was, as' yet/ far distant. 
The horsemen came thundering on, Idling the 
whole .gleu of ^Quharity. ’ Now lie kne\s that 
they Juftl been .rent out to ride him down, lie 
paused in c/ifcad, until they had swept past him. 
They came’ back to look, for him, riding more 
furibitsly tlian ever, and always missed him, yet 
his fears of the next time were not lessened. 
■They were ■only the rain. , 

TWHshrough the flight the dog followed him. 
rfe woj.ild fjorget it'for a time, and then it would 
he so close that he could see it dimly, lie in-vei; 
heard it bark, but it snapped at him, and ;i 
P r irn hfld become the’expression ol its lace. He 
stoned it, he even flung himself at it, he addressed 
it in caressing tones, and always wjth the result 
that it disappeared, to come back presently. 

fill found himself walking in a lake, and 
now even the instinct of self-preservation must 
have been flickering, for be waded on, rejoicing 
merely in getting’rid ol the dog. Something 
in the water rose and struck him. Instead ot 
stupefying him, the blow brought him to bis 
senses, and he struggled lor bis lile. 1 lie ground 
slijiped'beneath bis feet many times, but at last 
lie was out of the water. TJiat be was out hi a 
flood he did’ n’ot realise; yet he now acted like 
•one in full .possession of bis faculties. VVben 
bis feet sank in water, lie drew back ; and many, 
times he sought shelter behind banks and locks, 
first testing,their firmness with his hands. Onve 
a torreEft of stones, earth, and heather carried 
him down a hill-side until he struck agaiJst a 
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tree. He twined, his arms round it,’ and had 
just dohe so tvhen'it fell with him. After that, 
wli^n he touched trees, growing in water, he tied 
.from them, thus pr&bably saving himself from 
death. , 

What he heard now might .ha$£ been tlm 

o | 

roll and crack of the.tlmnder. It sounded in 
his ear like nothing else. But it was really 
something that swept down the hill in roaring 
spouts of water, And it passed on both sides of 
him so, that at one moment, had he paused, jt 
would have crashed into him) and afcomother lie 
.was only saved by stopping. lie fe.lt that the 
struggle in the dark was to go on till the crack 
of doom. 

Theft he cast himself .upon the ground. It 
moved beneath him like some great animal, and 
he rose and stole away from it. SeveYal times 
did this happen. The stones against wlviefi his 
feet struck seemed to acquire life from his touch. 
So strong had he become, or so weak all other 
things, that whatever clump lie laid hands on 
by which to pull himself out of the water was 
at once rooted up. 

The daylight would not come. He, longed 
passionately for it. He tried to remember what 
it was like, and could not; he had been blind so 
long. It was away in front somewhere, and he 
was struggling to overtake it.' He expected to- 
■ see it from a dark place, when he would rush for¬ 
ward to bathe his arms in it, and then the ele¬ 
ments that were searching the world for him would 
see him and he would perish. But death did not 
seen\ too great a penalty to pay for light. 
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And at 'last, (fay did come bstck, t^rey and 
drear. He saw suddenly oiifce move. I think 
4,e must have been wandering the glen with Ins 
eyes shut, as o T >e does shut tl.em mvoln-ttanly 
a' r aii\st* the hidden^ dangers ol black night 
How diffcrtftt was daylight from what he had 
expected! 'He looked, and then shut his dazed 
eves* again, for the darkness was less hoi nhi. 
than the day. Had h« indeed seen 01 onls 
•dreamed tHit he saw ? Once Vimv be l‘»“^ to 
the world was like ; and he sight that 
met’ livs eyvs was so mound ul that he « 
l’omdit through the long night now sank 1 »] 
and* helpless^among the heather. T e J»K - 

not far*away, and it, too, lost heart Ga 

M. w, tin..; y 

He unloosened his coat, a • e> , , 

a^n*thim,cowcd.,KU]»v,r,n fr l,..l.. ( C O' 

from the day. Thus they lay, and tin mm 
upon them. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

'I'll I-’, (lliEN AT ISRUAK' 01J DA V. 

My first intimation that the burns were in flood 
came from Waster Luimy, close on the strike of 
ten o’’clock. This was some minutes before they, 
had any rain m l’hrums. j was' in the,./-' 
house, now piecing together' the ppzzle Loftl 
llintoul had left with me, and anon starting 
upright as McKenzie’s hand seemed to tighten 
on my arm. Waster Tunny had been whistling 
to me (yith his fingers in his mduth) for some 
time before I heard him' and hurried out. 1 
was surprised and pleased, knowing no .better, to 
be met on the threshold by a whisk of rain.’ 

The night was not then so dark but that 
when I reached the Quluirity L could see the 
farmer take shape on the other side of it. Tie 
wanted me to exult with him, I thought, in the 
end of the drought, and*.I shputed that I would 
fling him the stilts. 

“ It’s yoursel’ that wants them,” he answered 
oxoitedly, “ if you’re tleid to be left alone in 
the school-house the nieht. l)a you hear me, 
dominie? /-There has been"frichtsome rain 
among the hills, and the ,Bog burn is coming 
down [ike a sea. It lias carried awa the miller’s 
Ijrig, and the steading o’ Muckle IJirley is 
standing three feet in water.’’ r t 

t“ You’re dreaming, man,’* I roared back, 
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but beside? bis news he held .my floubts of no' 
recount. 

“The Betery’s in flood/’ he went on, “ ajul 
running wild through Hafcol Wood; Thunv- 
dunn^e’ff tattie iield’.s out*o’ sicht, and at the 
Kirk ton they’re *tieid they’ve lost tvva kye.” 

“There has been na rain here,” X stammered, 
i nc real Til on sly. 

“ It’s coming now,” In* replied. “And listen; 
fli c sto ry’s-eut that the Backbone has fallen into 
THe ldclTr* You had‘better cross, dominie, and 
thole ost tl>e nicht wi’ us.” 

The Backbone was a piece* of mountain-side 
overhanging a loch among the hills, and legend* 
said that it vvould one day fall lorward and 
stjuirt all the water iyto the glen. Smfiething 
of the kind had happened, but 1 did not believe 
it then ; vtfith little wit I pointed to the shallow 
Quharity. 

“ It may come down at any minute, the 
farmer answered, “ and syne, mind you, you 11 
be five miles frae Waster Bunny, for there 11 hi; 
no crossing but by the Brig o’ .March. If you 
winna come, I maun awa Brick. 1 manna bide 
langer o^i the wrang side o the Moss ditch, 
though it has been as dry this month back ^as 

a rabbit’s roady. But if you*-'oiee 

changed. “ Gr oil’s sake, man,” he cried, “ you re 
ower late. L.ook tit that 1 Dinna look -run, 
run ! ” 

If I had not run before he bade’ me, I 
might never* have run again on earth. I had 
seen a great shadowy yellow rivey come riding 
down the Quharity. 1 sprang from it for my 
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life ; and when next I looked behind, it was upon 
a turbulent'loeli,'the further bank lost in dark¬ 
ness. I was about to shout to Waster Lunr,\, 
when a monster rose in the top rent between me 
and the spot where he had ,stood. It fffiglrtened 
me to silence until it fell, when I* knew it was 
but a tree that had.been Hung- oh end by the 
flood. For a time there was no answer'tb my, 
cries, and I thought tile farmer had been swept 
away. Thei? I heard his whistle, and* back I raft 
recklessly through the thickening daakness^to’ 
the school-house. When I saw the* treo rise, I 
had been on ground hardly wet as yet with the 
■rain; but by the time Waster Lunny sent that 
reassuring whistle to me" I was ankle-deep in 
water,‘and the rain was poming down like hail. 

I saw no lightning. 

For the rest of the night I waS only out 
once, when 1 succeeded in reaching the hen¬ 
house, and brought all my fowls safely to the 
kitchen, except a hen which would not rise off 
her young. Between us vVe had the kitchen 
floor, a pool of water; and the rain had put out 
my fires already, as effectually as if it had been 
an overturned broth-pot. That I never took off 
my clothes that night I need not say, though of 
what was happening in the glen I could only 
guess. A flutter against my window now and. 
again, when the rain had ubatejl, told me of - 
another bird that had flown there to die; and 
with'Waster Lunny I kept up communication 
•by waving a light, to which he, replied, in a 
similar manner. Before morning, however, he 
ceased to answer my signals, and I feared some 
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catastrophe J had. occurred at the Vann. As it» 
turned out, the family was iighiilig with liie 
food for the year’s shearing of wool, half of 
which eventually went down the waters,*with 
the wpot-shed on*top of it.* 

-rti e schf&l-house stands too high to fear any 
Hood, but tliere were moments when I thought 
„the "rfiin would master it. Not only the 
windows and the roof d’ere rattling then, but 
*11 the w;rlis, and I was like.on* in a great 
ul'unvh* v -When the rain was doing its utmost, T 
heard np other sound; but when the lull came, 
there was the wash of a heavy river, or a crack 
as of artillery that told of landslips, or the. 
plaintive cry of the fieesweep as it rose in the 
air, trying to entice tjie waters away ftom its 
nest. 

It was* a dreary scene that met my gaze at 
break of day. Already the Quharity had risen 
six feet, and in many parts of the glen it was 
two hundred yards wide. Waster Lunny’s 
corn-field looked like n bog grown over with 
mshes, and what had been his turnips had 
become a lake with sitfall islands in it. No 
dyke stood whole except one that the farmer, 
unaided, had built in a straight line from the 
road to the top of Mount Bare, and my owAi, 
the further end* of which dipped in water. Of 
the plot of fny planted fifty years earlier to help 
on Waster Lunny’s orops, only a .triangle had 
withstood the night. 

Even* with the aid of my field-glass I could 
not estimate the damage on more jlistant farms, 
for the rain, though now thin and soft, as* it 
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“continued for six days, was still lieftvy and of 
a bro.wn colour. After ’breakfast—which was 
interrupted by my bantam cock’s twice spilling 
my milk—1 saw Waster Lumiy and liis son, 
Matthew, running towards ,the shepherd’;* house 
with ropes in their hands. * TiVe house, 1 
thought, must be in the mist beyond; and then 
I sickened, knowing all at once that it’sfiould, 
be on this side of the mist. When I had nerve 
to look again, L saw that though the ro of haft 
fallen in, the shepherd was astride oT^'oi ^luT 
walls, from which he was dragged presently 

■•through the water by the help of the ropes. 

.1 remember noticing that he returned to his 
house with the rope still about him, and con¬ 
cluding that he had gone back to save some of 
his furnituiie. I was wrong, however. There 
was too much to be done at the farm to allow 
this, but Waster Luuny had consented to 
Duncan’s forcing his way hack to the shieling 
to stop the clock. To both men it seemed 
horrible to let a clock go on ticking in a deserted 
house. 

Having seen this rescue accomplished, I 
was letting my glass roam in the _ opposite • 
direction, when one of its shakes brought into 
view something on my own side of the river. 

I looked at it long, and saw it move slightly. . 
Was it a-human being? "No, it was a dog.* 
No, it was a dog and something else. I hurried 
out to see more clearty, and after a first glance 
the glass shook so in my hands thatT had to 
rest it on the dyke. For a full minute, I dare¬ 
say, did I look through the glass without blink- 
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in" and theft I needed to look no more. That* 
black patch was, indued, Gavin. 1 
• - He lay quite near the school-house, hut, l 

had to jnyike a .circuit of 'half a mile to peach 
him. was pitiful, to see the dog doing its 
best fo connS*to .met and falling every few shops. 
The poor brute was discoloured almost beyond 
recognition ■ and when at last it reached me, 
it lay down at my feet*and licked them. .1 
stepped over it and ran on neck loss! y to 
' da yin:". At first I thought he was dead'. If 

ti'ars rujled' down my cheeks, they were not 
for him. 

I was no strong man even in those days,» 
but T carried him to ’the school-house, the dog 
crawling after Vs. G^vin I put upon irtv bed, 
and I lay down beside him, holding him close 
to me, that some of the heat of my body might 
he takeg, in by his. When he was able to look 
at me, however, it was not with understanding, 
and in vain did my anxiety press him with 
questions. Only n<5w -and again would some 
"ord in my speech strike upon his brain and 
produce at least an echo!* To “ Did you meet 
.Tord liintoul’s dog-cart?” lie sat up, saying 
* quickly—* 

“ Listen, the dog-cart! ” 

“ Egyptian’”' was not that forenoon among 
the words he, knew/ and I did not*think of 
mentioning “hill.” At “rain” he shivered; 
hut “ Spittal ” was what told me most. * • 

“ He <dias„ taken her back,” he replied at« 
once, from which ,1 learned that c Gavin now 
knew as much of Babbie as I did. 
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I made aim # as comfortable as ‘p#ssibfe, and 
despairing of learning anything from him in , 
his present state, I let him sleep. Then T w<«L. 
out ento the rain/ very anxious, and dreading 
what he might have to tell me when «he woke. 

I waded and jumped my way as'-near fo the 
farm as 1 dared go,.,and Waster bunny, seeing 
me, came to the water’s edge. At this part the 
breadth of the hood was not forty yards, yet" 
for a time our,voices could no more cross ite 
roar than one may send a snowball 
stone wall. I know not whether the ri^er' then 
quieted for a space, or if it was only that the 
cars grow used to dins as the eyes distinguish 
the objects in a room that is at first 'black to 
them, 'but after a little we were able to shout 
our remarks across, much as boys fling pebbles, 
many to fall into the water, but one occasionally 
to reach the other side. Waster Lunny'would 
have talked of the hood, but I had not come 
here for that. 

“ How were you home so early from the 
prayer-meeting last night ? ” I bawled. 

“ No meeting . ’> . . - I came straucht 
Inline .... but terrible stories ..... Mr. ( 
Dishart,” was all I caught after Waster Lunny 
had flung his words across a dozen times. 

I could not decide whether it would be wise 
to tell him that Gavin was- in the schoolhouse,. 
and while Idiesitated he continued to shout— 

‘‘Some woman .... the Session .... 
Lang Tammas . . . God forbid „. . i. . maun 
back to the farm . . . byre running like a 
mill-dam.” 
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He sigifed to me that he must he off, hut 
my signals delayed him, and iff tor much trouble 
be got my question, “ Any news about Lord 
RintouJ?.” My curiosity itbout the earl, must 
have surprised Wm,,but ho answered— 

* Marrfifge is to be the day .... cannon.” 

I signed that I did* noi grasp his meaning. 

* A cannon is to be fired as soon as they’re 
man and wife,” he bellowed. “ We’ll hear if. 

With *that we parted. On my way home, 
f rehnojfber, I stepped on a brood of drowned 
partridge.' I was’only out half an hour, but 
I had to wring my clothes as if they were fresh, 
from the tub. 

Th& day wore on,‘and L did not disturb the 
sleeper. A dozen tipies, I suppose, I* had to 
re-light my fire of wet peats and roots ; but 1 had 
plenty of’time to stare out at the window, plenty 
of tim£ to think. Probably Gavin s life de¬ 
pended on his sleeping, but that was not what 
kept my hands off him. Knowing so little of 
what had happened* in* Thrums since 1 left it, I 
was forced to guess, and my conclusion was 
that the earl had •gout* ofl with his own, and 
that Gavin in a frenzy had followed them. My 
wisest course, I thought, was to let him sleep 
until I heard the cannon, wlwm his struggle for 
a wife must* <?n,d. t Fifty times at Joust did f 
stand regarding 1ftm as he slept; iftid if I did 
not pity his plight .sufficiently, you know the 
reason. What were Margarets suifeAhigs at 
this moment ? Was she wringing her hands far 
her son-lost in the flood, her fjon in disgrace 
with the congregation ? Uy one o cIock no 
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Cannon had s6unded, and my' suspehse had be¬ 
come intolerable. * I shook. Gavin awake, and 
even as I shook him demanded a knowledge*- 

• # n 

, of all* that had happened since we parted at 
Nanny’s gate. . £ * 

“How long ago is that?” .be masked, Vith 

bewilderment. ,, » 

“It was last night,” I answered. ‘"This 
morning I found you' senseless on the hill¬ 
side, 'and hr,ought you here, to..«the Glen« 

Quharity school-house. That clog vws" \vfllI 
you. 

, lie looked at the dog, but I kept my eyes 
on him, and I saw intelligence creep back, like 
a blush, into his face. ’ * 

“Now I remember,” lie said, shuddering, 

“ You have proved yourself my friend, sir, twice 
in the four-and-twonty hours.” 

“ Only once, I fear,” I replied gloomily. 

“ I was no friend when I sent you to the earl’s 
bride last night.” 

“You know who she is?"” he cried, clutch¬ 
ing me, and finding it agony to move his 
limbs. 

“ I know now,” 1 said, and had to tell him 
how I knew before he would answer' another 
question. Then I became listener, and you who 
read know to what alarming story. 

“ And aV.l that time,” I cried reproachfully, 
when he had done, “ you gave your mother not 
a thought.” 

“ Not a thought,” lie answered and I saw 
that lie pronounced a harsher sentence on him¬ 
self Mian could have come from me. “ All that 
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time f” he* Apeatecl, after a momrtit. “It wa» 
only a few minutes, ^hile the ten. o'clock bell 
■.was ringing.” 

“Only a few minutes’”. T said, “ hu(, tl’ey 
changed the channel of the Quharity, and per¬ 
haps*! hey h*ve,dode not less to you.” 

“That lnay he,” lm answered gravely, “but 
it is *ol the present 1 must think just now. 
Mr. Ogilvy, what assurance have I, while lying 
•here helpkyss, that the marriage yt the S}>ittal 
jS uoc g? : »ng on? ” 

“ Npue* I hope,” 1 said to myself, and 
listened longingly for the cannon. Hut to 
him I only pointed out that no woman non] 
go through a form of*marriage against her will. 

“ llintoul ’carried her oil" with no •possible 
purport,” he said, “ but to set my # marringe al 
defiance, and she has had a conviction always 
that Yo # marry me would he. to ruin me. It was 
only in the shiver Lord Rintoul’s voice in the 
darkness sent through her that she yielded to 
my wishes. If she* thought that marriage last 
night could be annulled by another to-day, she 
would consent to the ft-cond, I believe, to save 
me from the effect's of the first. You arc 
incredulous, sir; but you do not know of what 
■sacrifices love is capable.” 

Something of that I knew, but I did not tell 
him. I had seen ffom his manner lather than 
his words that he doubted the validity of the 
gypsy marriage, which the king had con¬ 

sented to celebrate because Babbie was herself 
an Egyptian. T]ie ceremony had been inter¬ 
rupted in the middle. 
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“It was Vio marriage,” 1‘sqid, with a con¬ 
fidence- I was* far from feeling. 

“ In the sight of God,” he replied excitedly 
“we took each other-for man and wife.” 

I had to hold him. down in lyxl. 

“ You are too weak to stand, nwn,” I ‘said, 
“and yet you think,you could stalrt off this 
minute for the Spittal.” ‘ ■ 1 

“ I must go,” he cvied. “ She is my wife. 
That' impious nyirriage may have taken place- 
already.” 

“ Oh that it had ! ” was my prayef. “It 
has not,” I said to him. “ A cannon is to be 
fired immediately after the ceremony, and all 
the glen will hear it.” 

1 spoke on the impulse, thinking to allay his 
desire to be pff; but he said, “ Then I may yet 
be in time.” Somewhat cruelly I let* him rise, 
that ho might realise bis weakness. Eveyy bone 
in him cried out at his first step, and he sank 
into a chair. 

“You will go to the* Spittal for me?” he 
implored. 

“ I will not,” I told' him, “ You are asking 
me to fling away my life.” 

To prove my words I opened the door, and 
he'saw what the flpod was doing. Nevertheless, 
he rose and tottered several times across the 
room, trying to revive his strength. Though 
every bit of lym was aching, I saw that he would 
make the attempt. 

o “ Listen to me,” I said. “ Lord Riritoul can 
maintain with some reason that it was you rather 
thati he who abducted Babbie. Nevertheless, 
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there wili dot, I am convinced, bd any marriage 
at the Spittal to-day \ When 5 he carried - her off 
from the Toad’s-liole, he acted under impulses^not 
dissimilar to those that took yon to it. Then, 1, 
doubt hot, he thought possession was all the law, 
but'that sMne.on’the hill has staggered Inm by 
this morning. Even* they lgh she thinks to sue 
yod by marrying him, he will defer his wedding 

until he learns the impcA-t of yours.” _ 

I did not believe in my owji reasoning, but 1 
would have said anything to detain him until 
tliat oannbn was fi'red. He seeme.l to read my 
purpose, for he pushed my arguments from amj 
with his hands, and continued to walk painLully 


to and fro. * ., „ , . , 

“ To defer the wadding,” he said, “would In¬ 
to tell all his friends of her gypsy prigm, and ot 
me. He will risk much to avoid that. 

In any case,” I answered, “you must now 
give some thought to those you have forgotten, 

your mother and your church. 

“ That must ccfme*afterwanls, he said lit mly• 

“ My first duty is to my wife.” 

The door swung-tcf%harply just then, and he 

started. He thought it was the cannon. 

“ I wish to God it had been ! 1 cried, inter¬ 


preting his thoughts. , , * 

“ Why d‘o‘you wish me ill ■ lm asked. 

“ Mr. y D V skartr I said solemnly, rising and 
facing him, and disregarding lh . ( | u( ^ |? n ’ * 
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minister for another day ? Do you -'enjoy the 
prospect of taking one who might be an earl’s wife 
into poverty—ay, and disgraceful poverty ? I)o 
, you kn-ow your mother so little as to think she 
could survive your shame ? , Lvt me warn you, 
sir, of what I see. I see another.mifil’ster in the 
Auld Licht kirk, [ see. you and your wife stoned 
through our wynds, stoned from Thrums’ as 
malefactors have been chased out of it ere now; 
and as certainly .as 1 see these things I see a 11 
hearse standing at the manse door, ami ’stern” 
men denying a son’s right to help t-o’ cany his 
.mother’s eotlin to it. Go your way, sir, but first 
count the cost.” 

His face quivered before these blows, but all 
he said \fas, “ I must dree my dreed.” 

“God is merciful,” I went on, “and these 
things need not be. He is more merciful to you, 
sir, than to some, for the storm that He sent 
to save you is ruining them. And yet the 
farmers are to-day thanking Him for every pound 
of wool, every blade of corn 'He has left them, 
while you turn from Him because He would save 
you, not in your way, but in His. It was His 
hand that stayed your marriage. He meant 
Babbie for the earl ; and if it is on her part 
a lbVeless match, she only suffers for her own 
sins. Of that scene on the hill no one in 
Thrums, or in the glen, need evfcr know, ltintoul • 
.will see to it that the gypsies vanish from these 
parts far'fever, and you may be sure the Spittal 
will soou be shut up. He and McKen/.fc have 
as much reason as yourself to-be silent: You, 
sir, ifeust go back to your congregation, who 
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have heard hs ye,t only vague rumcfurs that you* 
presence will dispel, j Even l yonr» mother will 
remain ignorant of what has ha])pened. Your 
absence jrom the prayer-meeting you cap, leave 
to mg it) explain*” 

Tie waS»so .sildnt that 1 thought him mine, 
hut his first words undeceived me. 

“'I thought I had nowheve so keen a friend.” 
he said ; “ but, Air. OgiHy, it is devil’s work you 
’are plcadiag. Am I to reliyn .to my people 
to act a livingTie before them to the end ol mv 
days ?., l)*o you reMly think that (lod devastated 
a glen to give me a chance of becoming a villain ?, 
Ao, sir, T am in llis hands, and 1 will do what J 
think fight.” * 

“You will be dishonoured,” 1 said^“infhe 
sight of God and man.” 

“ Not in God’s sight,” he replied. “ It was 
a sinlgss marriage. Mr. Ogilvy, and I do not 
regret it. God ordained that she and T should 
love each other, and He put it into my power to 
save her from that main. T took her as my wile 
before Him, and in His eyes 1 am her husband. 
Knowing that, sir, hbw could I return to 
Thrums without her? ” 

I had no answer ready for him. I knew that 
in my grief for Margaret I ljad been advocating 
an unworthy’ (A) urse ; but I would not say so. 1 
•went gloomily to tl’ie door, and ther«, presently, 
his hand fell on my shoulder. 

“ Your advice came too late, at any rate, he 
said. * Yoii forget that the precentor was an 
the hill and saw everything. 

It was he who had forgotten to tell* me 
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this, and to me it was the most a ireful news 
of all. ' .1 > 

“ My God ! ” I cried. “ He will have go»e 
to your mother and- told her.” And straight¬ 
way I began to lace my hoots. u 

“Where are you going? ’ he ashed, staring 
at me. , 

“ To Thrums,” I answered harshly. 

“ You said that to venture out into the 
glen was to court-death,” he reminded-me. 

“ What of that ? ” I said, and hastily puf'on 
my coat. , 

“ Mr. Ogilvy,” he cried, “ I will not allow 
you to do this for me.” 

“ For you ? ” I said bitterly. “ It is not fox 
you.” " 

I would have gone at once, but he got in front 
of me, asking, “ Did you ever know my mother?” 

“ Long ago,” I answered shortly, and he 
said no more; thinking, I suppose, that he 
knew all. He limped to the door with me, and 
I had only advanced a few steps when I under¬ 
stood better than before what were the dangers 
I was to venture intd. Since I spoke to 
Waster Luuny the river had risen several feet, 
and even the hillocks in his turnip-field were 
now submerged. The mist was creeping down 
the hills. But what warned me? most sharply 
that the flood was not satisfied yet was the top. 
, of the school-house dyke; it was lined with 
iield-nrco. I turned back, and Gavin, mistaking 
my meaning, said I did wisely. 

“ I have not changed my mind,” I told him, 
and ’ then had some difficulty in continuing. 
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“ T ox])c(«tI .said, “ to reach Thrums safely, 
even though I should be cifught* in the mist, 
but 1 shall luiA'e to go round by the KeJ]>ie 
brig iy .order to get across the river, and if is, 
possible that—tjiiat.soinething may befall me.” 

T liavC* all. my life been something of a 
coward, an'd my voice shook when 1 said Ibis, 
so that Gavin again entreated me to remain 
at the school-house, saving that if 1 did not lie 
would accompany me. 

“ Awl so 'increase my danger tenfold,” 1 
pointed o’ut. “ No, no, Mr. Dishart, I go 
alone; and if I can do nothing with the eon* 
gregation, 1 can at least send your mother word 
that you still live* But if anything should 
happen to me’, I wau£ you-” 

But I could not say what I h;id come back 
to say. •! had meant to ask him, in the event 
of my; death, to take the hundred pounds which 
were the savings of my life ; but now l saw 
that this might lead to Margaret’s hearing of 
me, and so 1 stay’ed *my words. It was bitter 
to me this, and yet, after all, a little thing when 
put beside the rest* 

“Good-bye, Mr. Dishart,” 1 said abruptly. 

I then ’looked at my desk, which contained 
some trifles that were once M ar garet s. “ Should 
anything happen to me,” I said, want that 
•old desk to b,e destroyed unopened. • 

“Mr. Ogilvy,” he answered .gently, “you* 
are venturing this because you lcfv».'d my 
mother? If anything does befall you, be as¬ 
sured that I will tell her what .you attempted 
for her sake.” 
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I believe lie thought it was to 'make some 
such request that 1 had turpod back. 

You must tell her nothing about me,” J 
, exclaimed in consternation. “ Swear jdyit my 
name will never cross your tips befove t her. 
No, that is not enough. You must' forget me 
utterly, whether I live, or die, lest sometime you 
should think of me and she should read’jour 
thoughts. Swear, man.” 

“ Must thin be ? ” he said, gazing at me. 

“ Yes,” I answered more calmly, * it must 

be. For nearly a score of years 1 hav/? been 

•blotted out of your mother’s life, and since she 

oame to Thrums my one care has been to keep 

my existence from her, i have changed my 

burying-ground even from, Thrums to the glen, 

lest I should, die before her, and she, seeing 

the hearse go by the Tenements, might ask, 

1 Whose funeral is this ? ’ ” " 

<■ 

In my anxiety to warn him, T had said too 
much. His face grew haggard, and there was 
fear to speak on it; and I‘saw, I knew, that 
some damuable suspicion of Margaret- 

“ She was my wife ! ” 'I cried sharply. “ We 
were married by the minister of Harvie. You 
are my son.” 
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STORY OF THE* DOMINIE. 

When I- spoke next, I was back in the s<;hool- 
liouse, sittlflg there with my bound; on my head, 
(bavin lodking at nle. We had forgotten the 
cannoiviat last. 

In that chair I had anticipated this scene 
more than once of late. 1 had seen that a linn? 
might come when Gavin would have to be told 
all, and I had even said the words aloud, as it he 
were indeed opposite me. So now* 1 was only 
repeating'the tale, and I could tell it without 
emotioB, because it was nigh nineteen years old ; 
and I did not look at Gavin, tor I knew that his 
manner of taking it could bring no change to me. 

“ Did you never a&k your mother, I said, 
addressing the tire rather than him, “why you 
were called Gavin?*’, 

“Yes,” he answered, “it was because she 
thought Gavin a prettier name than Adam.^ 

“No,” I s,aid slowly, “it was because Gavin 
is my name. Yq,u \^ere called after your father. 
Do you not rtyn ember my taking you one day to 
the shore at Harvie t(3 see the lisbermcn^carried 
to their boats upon their wives backs, that, they 
might start dry on their journey ? 

“ No,*’ he had-to reply. “ I remember Jhe 
women carrying the men through the water to 
Y 
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‘the boats, but I thought it was my father who 
—I mean——” 1 I * 1 

, “I know wliom you mean,” I said. “That 
was ttur last day together, but you.were not 
three years old. Yet' you remembered mo when 
you came to Thrums. You shake!" your head, 
but it is true. Betv.-eerl the diets of worship 
that first Sabbath I was introduced to you', and,, 
you must have had some shadowy recollection of 
my face, for ‘you asked, ‘ Surely I 'shvv you in” 
church in the forenoon, M'r. Ogilvy I s;jid 
‘ Yes,’ but I had not been in the church in the 
c forenoon. You have forgotten even that, and 
yet I treasured it.” 

I could hear that he was growing impatient, 
though'so far he had been more indulgent than 
I had any right to expect. 

“ It can all be put into a sentence,” f, said 
calmly. “ Margaret married Adam Dishart, and 
afterwards, believing herself a widow, she mar¬ 
ried me. You were born, and then Adam 
Dishart came back.” 

That is my whole story, and here was I 
telling it to my son, and not a tear between us. 
It ended abruptly, and I fell to mending the 
fire. 

“ When I knew your mother first,” I went 
on, after G^iviu had said sonie boyish things that 
were of no 1 ’avail to me, “ I did not think to end 
my days as>a dominie. I was a student at 
Aberdeen, with the ministry in my eye, and 
Sometimes on Saturdays I walked forty miles to 
Ilarvie to go to church with her. 'She had 
another lover, Adam Dishart, a sailor turned 
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fisherman ;*and while I lingered at corners, won¬ 
dering if I could daYe to meet Her and her 
mother on their way to church, he would walk 
past with. them. He was accompanied atways 
by a lanky black' \k>g, wlfich he had brought 
from a foreign •country. He never signed for 
any ship without first getting permission to take 
it wifli him, and in Harvie they said it did not 
know the language of the native dogs. 1 .have 
hover knowit a in an and dog so •attached to each 
other.” 

“I’remember that black dog,” flavin said. 
“ I have spoken of it to my mother, and sin; 
shuddered, as if it ha<| once bitten her.” 

“ Wliile A$am strutted by with them,” L 
continued, “I would hang back, raging at his 
assurance or my own timidity; but 1 lost my 
next pbanco in the same way. In Margarets 
presence something came over me, a kind of 
dryness in the throat, that made me dumb. I 
have known divinity students stricken in the 
same way, just as they were giving out their 
first text. It is no aid, in getting a kirk or 
wooing a woman. 

“ If anyone in Harvie recalls me now, it is 
as a hobbledehoy who strode along the cliffs, 
shouting Hon)er at the sea-mews. With all my 
• learning, I, who. ga,ve Margaret th^ name of 
' Lalage, under 3 tood*womon less than any fisher¬ 
man who bandied wbrds with them across a 
boat. I, remember a Yule night when* both 
Adam and I*were at her mother s cottage, and, 
as we wefe leaving, he h-ad the audacity to Ijiss 
Margaret. £he ran out of the room, and Adam 
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"swaggered off, apd, when I recovered from my 
horror, I apologised for Vh'at he had done. I 
shall never forget how her mother looked "at 
me, itnd said, ‘ Ay, Gavin, I see they dinna 
teach everything at ‘Aberdeen’ You will not 
believe it, but I walked away doubting her 
meaning. I thought' mcJre of scholarship then 
than I do now. Adam Dishart taught me its , 
proper place. 

“ Well, tlfat is the dull man l wits ; and yet? 
though Adam was always saving and 'doing fjie 
things I was making up my mind to say*-and do, 

* I think Margaret cared more for me. Never¬ 
theless, there was something about him that 
all women seemed to iind lovabje, a dash that 
made them send him away and then well-nigh 
run after liftn. At any rate, I could have got 
her after her mother’s death if I had been half a 
man. .But I went back to Aberdeen to< write a 
poem about her, and while I was at it Adam 
married her.” 

I opened my desk arid took from it a yellow 
manuscript 

“ Here,” I said, “ is the' poem. You see, I 
never finished it.” 

( I was fingering the thing grimly when 
Gavin’s eye fell on something el^e in the desk. 
It was an , ungainly clasp k,nifo, as rusty as if it. 
had spent'a winter beneath a hedge. 

“ I seem'-to remember that knife,” he said. 

“ 'Yes,” I answered, “ you should remember it. 
'Well, after three months Adam tired of fiis wife.” 

, I stopped'again. This was a story* in which, 
only the pauses were eloquent. 
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« * 

“ Perli^ I liave no right to s;fy he tired of* 
her. One day, howov«r, he saiAitored away from 
llarvie whistling, his dog at his heels as eve.r, 
and w^s ,not seen again for nearly six years. 

hen,I*heard of,hi^ disappearance [ packed my 
hook? in that lust and went to llarvie, where [ 
opened a school. You see, everyone but Margaret 
belieWd that Adam had fallen over the cliffs and 
been drowned. 

* “ But tix; dog ? ” said Gaviij. 

t “ We were all sure that, if he had fallen over, 
it had .jumped alter him. The fisher-folk said 
that he could have left his shadow behind as 
easily as it. Yet Margaret thought for long, 
that he* had tired of llarvie merely and gone 
hack to sea, and not ijntil two years hack passed 
would she marry me. We lived, in Adam’s 
house. It was so near the little school that 
when I, opened the window in summer-time she 
could hear the drone of our voices. During the 
weeks before you were born I kept that window 
open all day long, 'and often 1 went to it and 
waved my hand to her. 

“Sometimes, when**she was washing or 
baking, I brought you to the school. The only 
quarrel slie and I ever had was about my teach¬ 
ing you the Lord’s Prayer in, Greek as soon’as 
you could say*father and mother. It was to be 
a surprise former on* your second bir&iday. On 
that day, while she was ironing, ypu took hold , 
of her gown to steady yourself, and* »began 
‘ Ildrep rjfujov » ev tok ovpamk,’ and to me, behind 
the door* it was music. But a£ dyiaaOr/rw, 0 f 
which you made two syllables, you cried, find 
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‘Margaret snatched you up, thinking this was 
some new ailment. After/I had explained to her 
tltfit it was the Lord's Prayer in Greek, she woflld 
let itfe take you to the school-house no-more. 

“ Not much longer could £ have takep you 
in any case, for already we are at the day when 
Adam Disliart came back. It was the 7th 
of September, and all the week most of the, 
wonym in Harvie had been setting off at dawn 
to the harvest-fields and straggling home af 
nights, merry and with yellow cord’ in thpir 
hair. I had sat on in the school-house that day 
' after my pupils were gone. I still meant to he 
“!i minister, and I was studying Hebrew, and so 
absorbed in my book that as the,daylight went, 

I followed it step by step as far as my window, 
and there £ read, without knowing, until I 
chanced to look up, that I had left my desk. I 
have not opened that book since. 

“ From the window I saw you on the waste 
ground that separated the school from our home. 
You were coming to me on your hands and feet, 
and stopping now and again to look back at your 
mother, who was at the r door, laughing and 
shaking her fist at you. I beckoned to you, 
and took the book back to my desk to lock it up. 
While my head was inside the des.k I heard the 
school-house door pushed ppen, and thinking it 
was you I smiled, without 'looking up. Theft 
something touched my hartd, and I still thought 
it wait- you ; but I looked down, and I sgw Adam 
Dishart’s black dog. 4 

“ I did not move. It looked up at me and. 
wagged its tail. Then it drew back,; I suppose, 
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because I Ijiftl no. words for it. ,1 \fatched it run* 
half round the room,„and stoj) and* look -at me 
again. Then it slunk'out. 

“ AJl .that time one of my hands hail been 
holdin,g»the desk, open. Now the lid fell, f 
put 3n my'Vmnet' and went to the door. You 
were only J a few yards ivway, with flowers in 
your 1 'fist. - Margaret was laughing still. I 
walked round the school,’ and there was no dog 
"visible. Margaret nodded to ipe,,meaning* that 
I ^ should* bring you home. You thrust the 
(lowers,.info my h’ind, but they fell. I stood 
there, dazed. 

“ I think I walked with you some way across 
the waste ground. Then I dropped your hand, 
and strode back to the, school. I went down on 
my knees, looking for marks of a,dog’s paws, 
and I found them. 

\yhen I came out again, your mother was 
no longer at our door, and you were crying be¬ 
cause [ had left you. I passed you and walked 
straight to the house.* Margaret was skinning 
rushes for wicks. There must have been fear in 
my face, for as soox as ! Vlie saw it she ran to the 
door to see if you were still alive. She brought 
you in with her, and so had strength to cry, 

‘ What is it ? Speak ! ’ , 

“ ‘ Come afray/ I said, ‘ come away,’ and I 
was for drawing her to the door, butVhe pressed 
me into a chair. I was up again once. 

“ ‘ Margaret,’ I said, ‘ ask no question*. Put 
on your bonnet, give me the boy, and let us 
away.’ , 

“ I could not take my eyes off the door'and 
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It slie was walking to it to look out when I Barred 
the way with my. arm. 

“ ‘ What have you seen ? ’ she cried; apd 
then, as I only pointed to Per bonnet, she turned 
to you, and you said, ‘ Was it the bls'ck dog, 
father ? ’ ’ ° 

“ Gavin, then she knew; and I stood helpless 
and watched my wife grow old. In that 
moment she lost the sprightliness I loved the 
more because I had none of it myself, and the« 
bloom went from her face, never to return. 

“ ‘ He has come back,’ she said. , ” 

“ I told her what I had seen, and while I 
spoke she put on her bonnet, and I exulted, 
thinking—and then she took oft' her bonnet, and 
I knew she would not go away with me. 

“ ‘ Margaret,’ I cried, ‘ I am that bairn’s 
father.’ 

“ ‘ Adam’s my man,’ she said, and at that I 
gave her a look for which God might have struck 
me dead. But instead of blaming me she put 
her arms round my neck. 

“After that we said very little. We sat at 
opposite sides of the fire, waiting for him, and 
you played on the floor. The harvesters trooped 
by, and there was a fiddle ; and when it stopped, 
long stillness, and then a step. It "was not 
Adam. You fell asleep, and A/e could hear 
nothing but the sea. There was a harvest 
moon. 

“ Orce a dog ran past the door, and we both 
rpse. Margaret pressed her hands on her breast. 
Sometimes she looked furtively at me, and I 
knew her thoughts. To me it was only misery 
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that liad goine, but to her it was shame, so thaS 
when you woke and, climbed' into lier lap she 
shivered at your touch. I could not look at her 
after that, for there was a horror of me growing 
in her >ace. 

Ten ^clopk ’struck, and then again there 
was no sound but tha sea^ pouring itself out on 
the beach-.' It was long after this, wlnm to me 
there was still no other sound, that Margaret 
screamed,-and you hid behind „her. Then 1 
heard it.‘ , 

“‘jQaVin,’ Mai’garet said tome, ‘be a good 
man all your life.’ 

“It was louder now, and then it stopped. 
Above the wash of‘the sea we heard another 
sound—a shafip tap, tap. You said, ‘ I know what 
sound that is ; it’s a man knocking the ashes 
out of his pipe against his boot.’ 

Then the dog pushed the door off the latch, 
and Adam lurched in. He was not drunk, but 
he brought the smell of drink into the room 
with him. He was grinning like one bringing 
rare news, and before she could shrink back or 
I could strike him life had Margaret in his 
arms. 

“‘Lord, lass,’ he said, with many jovial 
oaths, ‘ to think I’m back again ! There, she’s 
swounded. What folks be women, to be sure.’ . 

“ 1 We thought' you were dead,‘Adam,’ she 
said, coming to. , 

“ ‘ Bless your blue eyes,’ he answered glee- 
Jjilly ; : often I says to myself, “ Meggy will be 
thinking I’m with the fishes,” and then I 
chuckles.’ 
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“ ‘Where "have you been all this, time ? ’ I 
demanded stcffnly/ • • 

• /‘‘Gavin/ he said effusively, ‘your hand. 
And don’t look so fe fired, man; 1 bear tyo, malice 
for what you’ve done'. I heard all about it at 
the Cross Anchors.’ 1 • 

“ ‘ Wliere have you been these five years and 
a half ? ’ I repeated. 

“ ‘ Where have I no been, lad ? ’ he replied. 

“ ‘ At f laroie/ I said. ■ 1 

“ ‘ Right you are,’ said' he good-naturedly. 

‘ Meggy, I had no intention of leaving you that 
• day, though I was yawning myself to death in 
Harvic, but I sees a whaler, and I thinks, 

‘ That’s a tidy boat and I’m a tidy man,"and if 
they’ll take me and the dog, oil' we go.’ ” 

“ ‘ You never wrote to me,’ Margaret said. 

“ ‘ I meant to send you some scrapes,’ he 
answered, ‘ but it wasna till I changed ships 
that I had the chance, and then I minds, 
“ Meggy kens I’m no hand with the pen.” But 
I swear I often thought of you, lass ; and look 
you here, that’s better than letters, and so is 
that, and every penny o'f it iv yours.’ 

“ He flung two bags of gold upon the table, 
and their chink brought you out from behind 
your mother. 

“ ‘ Hallo ! ’ Adam cried. i 
“ ‘ He is mine,’ I said. ‘ Gavin, come here/ 
But Margaret held you back. 

“ ‘‘Here’s a go,’ Adam muttered, and 
scratched his head. Then ho slapped his 
thigh. ‘ Gavin,’ he said, in his friendliest 
way, ‘ we’ll toss for him.’ 
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“ He pulled« the knife that is now in my 
desk from liis pocket, spat oh it,' and flung it 
up. ‘ Dry, the kid’s ours, Meggy,’ he ex¬ 
plained,; wet, he goes to "Gavin.’ 1 clenched 

my fist'to- , But what was the use? lie 

caught the'"kni£e, and showed it to me. 

“ ‘ Dry,’ he said -triumphantly ; ‘ so he is 
ours! Meggy. Kiddy, catch the knife. It is 
yours; »and, mind, you have changed dads. 

'And now' 1 ’that we have settled* that, Gavin, 
tljtere’s my hand again.’ 

“ I«went away and left them, and I never 
saw Margaret again until the day you brought* 
her to Thrums. But I saw you once, a few 
days after Adam came back. I was in the 
school-house, packing, my books, and you were 
playing on the waste ground. I asked you how 
your mother was, and you said, 1 She s fluid to 
come to the door till you gang awa, and my 
father’s buying a boat.’ 

“ ‘ L’m your father,’ I said ; but you an¬ 
swered confidently— * 

“ ‘ You’re no a living man. t ou re just a 
man I dreamed about*; and I promised my 
mother no to dream about you again. 

“ ‘ I am your father,’ I repeated. 

“ ‘ My father’s awa buying a fishing-boat,’ 
you insisted; ‘ and when I speir at my 

mother whaur my first father is, she says I m 

havering.’ * * , 

“‘Gavin Ogilvy is your name, ’1 said. 

-S_Ko,’ you* answered, ‘I have a new name. 
My mother telled me my name is aye to be 
Gavin Dishart now. She telled me, too, to 
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Ming awa this knife my father gav$ me,' and 
I’ve flung it awa A lot o’ times, but I aye pick 
it up again.’ # 

♦.dive it to nre,” I said, with the wicked 
thoughts of a fool in my head. 

“That is how your knife panic into* my 
possession. I left fjarvie that night in the 
carrier’s cart, but J had not the ' 1 heavfc to 
return to college. Actident brought pie here, 
and I' thought,it ;i fitting place in which to bury 
myself from Margaret.” 



CHAPTER XXXVIr. 

SECOND JOffllNEY OF Til K DOM IN IK TO THRUMS 

I 

DUfUNG THE TftKN'fr-FOUR HOURS. 

Here was a nauseous draught for me. Having 
finished nfy tale, I turned to,Gavin for sym¬ 
pathy ; and, behold’ he had been listening for 
the carmo’n instead of to my final words. Ho, 
like an old woman at her hearth, we warm* 
our hands at our sorrows and drop in faggots, 
and each thinks his own fire a sun, in presence 
of which all oAher firps should go out? I was 
soured to see Gavin prove this, and,then 1 could 
have^ laughed without mirth, for had not my 
bitterness proved it too P 

“And now,” I said, rising, “whether Mar¬ 
garet is to hold up her head henceforth lies no 
longer with me, but with you.” 

It was not to that he replied. 

“You have suffered long, Mr. Ogilvy,” he 
said. “ Father,” he added, wringing my hand. 

I called liim son ; but it was only an exchange 
of musty words that we had,found too late, * A 
father is a poor estate to come into at two-and- 
twenty. , * 

“ I should have been told of this,” he said. 

“Your mother did right, sir,” T itifswered 
slowly, but he shook his head. 

“ I think you .have misjudged, her,” he said. 
“Doubtless while my fa-, while Adam 
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•Dishart lived, she could only think of you with 
pain, but aftfer liis death— 1 - 1 ” 

. “ After his death,” I said quietly, “ I \?as 
stiff sx> horrible to' her that she left Harvie 
without letting a soul know whither she a was 
bound. She dreaded my following her.” 

“ Stranger to me,” he said, after a pause, 

“ than even your story is her being able to* "keep . 
it from me. I believed no thought ever crossed 
her mind that she did not let me slutVe.” 

“And none, I am sure, ever did,” I an¬ 
swered, “ save that, and such thoughts as a 
woman has with God only. It was my lot 
to bring disgrace on her. She thought it 
nothing less, and she has hidden it all these 
years for your sake, until row it is not burden¬ 
some. I suppose she feels that God has taken 
the weight off her. Now you are to ppt a 
heavier burden in its place.” 

He faced me boldly, and I admire him for 
it now. 

“ I cannot admit,” he said, “ that I did 
wrong in forgetting my mother for that 
fateful quarter of an hour. Babbie and I 
loved each other, and I was given the oppor¬ 
tunity of making her mine or losing her for 
ever. Have you forgotten that all this tragedy 
you have told me of only,grew out of your 
own indecision ? I took the dhancs that you let' 
-slip by.” 

“I-had not forgotten,” I replied. {‘What 
else made me tell you last night that Babbler 
was in Nanny’s house ? ” 

But now you are afraid—now, when the 
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•Iced is dme, when for me there can be no* 
turning back. Whatever be the iss'ue, I should 
ben cur to return to Thrums without my wi,fe. 
Every minute I feel my strchgth returning, and 
before, jkra reach .Thrums I will have set out to 
the SpittaE** 

There was nothing to* say after that. He 
. came” with’ me in the rain as far as the dyke, 
warning-me against telling his people what was 
hot true. 

“My "first part,’' 1 answered, “will be to 
send w-ofd to your mother that you are in safety. 
After that I must see Whamond. Much de¬ 
pends on him.” 

“ You will not go to my mother? ” 

“Mot so long as,she has a roof Aver her 
head,” I said, “ but that may‘not bo for long.” 

So, I think, we parted—each soon to forgot 
the otbnr in a woman. 

But I had not gone far when I hoard some¬ 
thing that stopped me as sharply as if it had 
been McKenzie’s band Once more on my shoulder. 
For a second the noise appalled me, and then, 
before the echo began,'1 knew it must be the 
iSpittal cannon. My only thought was one ol 
thankfulness. Now Gavin must see the wisdom 
of my reasoning. I would wait for him until he 
was able to come.,with me to Thrums* 1 turned 
back, and in any llaste I ran through water I 
had gone round before. 

I wiys too late. He was gone, and fitto the 
sain I shouted his name in vain ; that he had 
started fbr the Spittal there could be no doubt, 
that he would ever reach it was less certain. 
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The earl’s collie was still crouching‘l>y the lire, 
and, thinking it might b ( e 'a guide to him, I 
drave the brute to the door, and chased it in the 
direction he probably had taken. Not until it 
had run from me did I resume «ny own jburney. 
I do not need to be told tfiat-yofi' who read 
would follow Gavin now ‘rather than me; but 
you must bear with the dominie for a little' vfhile 
yet, jis I see no other way of making things 
clear. ■ ‘ ’ 

In some ways I was not ill-equipped for n^y 
attempt. I do not know any one of our hi II- 
' sides as it is known to the shepherd, to whom 
every rabbit-hole and glimmer of mica is a land¬ 
mark ; but he, like his flock, has only to cross 
a dyke to find himself in a strange land, while I 
have been everywhere in the glen. 

In the foreground the rain slanted, trans¬ 
parent till it reached the ground, where a mist 
seemed to blow it along as wind ruffles grass. 
In the distance all was a driving mist. I have 
been out for perhaps an hour in rains as wetting, 
and I have watched floods from my window, but 
never since have I kno’wn the fifth part of a 
season’s rain fall in eighteen hours; and if there 
should be the like here again, we shall be found 
better prepared for. it. Men have been lost in 
the glen in mists so thick that they could plunge 
their fingei's out of sight in it as into a meal 
-girnel; but this mist never came within twenty 
yards <!>f me. I was surrounded by it, however, 
as if I was in a round tent; and out; of this teat 
I could not walk, for it advanced with tne. On 
the other side of this screen were horrible noises. 
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at wfiose qitise I. could only guess,'save now rffuF 
again when a tongue of watch- was shot .at my 
f(>(it, or great stones cAme crashing through the 
canvas of mist. Then I ran wherever safety 
prompted, and t|jus t tangled my bearings, until I 
was*like ttfut pne* in the child’s game who is 
blindfolded* and turned round three times that 
he may not know east from west. 

Once; L stumbled ov’er a dead sheep and a 
living lamb; and in a clump (*f trees which 
puzzled me—for they were where 1 thought no 
trees slpoftld be—a’ wood-pigeon flew to me, but 
struck my breast with such force that 1 picked 
it up dead. I saw no other living thing, though 
half a Vlozen times P must have passed within 
cry of faruihoitses. Atone time I was iit a corn¬ 
field, where I had to lift my hands to keep them 
out of water, and a dread filled me that l had 
wandered in a circle, and was still on Waster 
Bunny* s land. I plucked some corn and held it 
to my eyes to see if it was green ; but it was 
yellow, and so I knew that at last I was out of 
the glen. 

People up here .will* bomplain if I do not tell 
# how I found the farmer of Green Brae s fifty 
« pounds. ‘It is one of the best-remembered inci¬ 
dents of the flood, and happened shortly aftdV 1 
got out of the 'torn-field. A house rose suddenly 
■ before me, and I was hastening to it when as 
suddenly three of its walls fell. Before my mind 
could give a meaning to what my eyes *t«>ld it, 
%e water that had brought down the house ha»l 
* lifted me. off my feet and flung me.among waves. 
’ That would have been the last of the dominie 
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Wad 1 not struck against a cliest,.thoni,\alfway on 
its voyage to the sea. I think the lid gave way 
under me; but that is surmise, for from the time 
the house fell till I was on the river ii\ a kist 
that was like to be my coffin, ,js,.almost a* blank. 
After what may have been hut a sbdft jourhey, 
though I had time in it to*\say my prayers twice, 
we stopped, jammed among fallen trees; "and 
seeing a bank within reach, I tried to creep up 
it. In this there would have been little difficulty 
had not the contents of the kist caught in my 
feet and held on to them, like living, things 
'afraid of being left behind. I let down my 
hands to disentangle my feet, but failed; and 
then, grown desperate, I succeeded in reaching 
firm ground, dragging I ( knew not what after 
me. It proved to be a pillow-slip. Green Brae 
still shudders when I tell him that' my first 
impulse was to leave the pillow-slip unopened. 
However, I ripped it up, for to undo the wet 
strings that had ravelled round my feet would 
have wearied even a man with a needle to pick open 
the knots; and among broken gimlets, the head 
of a grape, and other ‘tilings no beggar would 
have stolen, I found a tin canister containing 
fifty pounds. Waster Lunny says that this 
should have made a religious man of Green Brae, 
and it dicj. to this extent ; that he called the 
fall of the' cottar’s house providential. Other- 
' wise the cottar, at whose expense it may be said 
the money was found, remains the mpre reli¬ 
gious man of the two. 4 __ 

At last I ucame to the Kelpie’s Brig, and I 
could have wept in joy (and might have been 
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better" ern pipped),.when, like everytl’ing 1 sawTfn'' 
' chat journey, it broke suddenly Ihroifgh the .mist, 
and seemed to run at me like a living monster. 
Next moment I ran back, fof as T stepped *ipon 
tin 1 bridge I saw jDh^,t I had been about to walk 
into *the ail* Wh&t was left of the Kelpie’s 
Brig ended fti mid-stream. • Instead of thanking 
God Fur the light without which I should have 
gone abruptly to my death’, 3 sat down, miserable 
f_nd hopeless* 

Presently I’was* up, and trudging to the 
Loups pf # Malcolm. * At the Loops the river runs 
narrow and deep between cliffs, and the spot 
is so called because one Malcolm jumped across* 
it when pursued by’ wolves. Next day he 
returned boastiVilly to, look at his junfp, and 
gazing at it turned dizzy and Sell int*) the river. 
Since that time chains have been hung across the 
Loupl, £o reduce the distance between the farms 
of Carwhimple and Keep-What-You-Can from a 
mile to a hundred yards. You must cross the 
chains on your breast.* They were suspended 
there by Bob Angus, who was also the iirst to 
breast them. 

But I never was a Bob Angus. When my 
> pupils practise what they call the high jumn, 
two small boys hold a string aloft, and tlie 
bigger ones ruiT at it gallantly until they reach 
.it, when they ,stop 'meekly and creep beneath. 
They will repeat this twenty timps, and yet 
never, when they start for the string, sdetn to 
Jmow where their courage will fail. Nay, they* 
will even arder the small boys to hold the string 
higher. I have smiled at this, but it was the 
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garlic courage while the difficulty i^ far oil' that 
took me tcf the'Loups. ,, At sight of them 
turned away. '' . 

£ prayed to God for a little of the, mettle of 
other men, and He heard me,, for with'ipy eyes 
shut I seemed to see Margaret beckoning"from 
across the abyss as if, she. had need of me. Then 
I rose calmly and tested the chains, and 'crossed 
them on my breast. ' Many have done it with 
the same danger,, at which they laugh, but with" 
out that vision I should have held back. 

I was now across the river, and so, had Teft 
the chance of drowning behind, but I was farther 
from Thrums than when I left the school-house, 
and this countryside was almost unknown to me. 
The mist had begun to clear, so that I no longer 
wandered into fields; but though I kept to the 
roads, I could not tell that they led toward 
Thrums, and in my exhaustion I had pften to 
stand still. Then to make a new start in the 
mud was like pulling stakes out of the ground. 
So long as the rain faced me I thought I 
could not be straying far; but after an hour 1 
lost this guide, for a ’Wind rose that blew it in 
all directions. 

In another hour, when I should' have been 1 
dlawing near Thrjims, I found myself in a wood, 
and here I think my distress was greatest; nor 
is this to be marvelled atj for instead of being- 
near Thrums, I was listening to the monotonous 
roar fef the sea. I was too spent to reason, but I 
■knew that I must have travelled direct east, .aaiL 
must be cIosq to the German .Ocean. I remember 
putting my back against a tree and shutting my 
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eyes, and .listening to the lash of the waves 1 
against the beach, aild'hearing ihe faint toll of a 
belh and wondering listlessly on what light hmvflc 
it was ringing. Doubtless I would have* lain 
down to’sleep for»evcr had T not heard another 
sonnet near at hancl. It was the knock of a 
hammer on.wood, and Alight have been a tisher- 
.man mending his boat. The instinct of self- 
preservation carried me to it, and presently I,was 
\La little h*oTise ; A man was *tatuling in the 
raip, hamnfering new* hinges to the door; and 
though. I did not recognise him, I saw with 
bewilderment that the woman at his side was 
Nanny. 

“It’s the dominie,” she cried, and her 
brother added— . 

“ Losli, sir, you hinna th5 look* o’ a living 
man.” * 

“ flanny,” I said, in perplexity, “ what am 
you doing here ? ” 

“ Whaur else should I be? ” she asked. 

I pressed my handfi over my eyes, crying, 

“ Where am I ? ” 

Nanny shrank ftqm’rae, but Sanders said, 
■“Has the rain driven you gyte, man? You re 
in Thrums.’” , 

“But the sea,” I said, distrusting him. “ I 
•hear it. Listen ! ’.’ 

“ That’s th® wind in Windyghoul, ^ Sanders 
answered, looking at fne queerly. Come awa 
into the Vouse.” 



CHAPTER XXXmi. 


r 

THRUMS DURING THE TWEN'rY-fOUF*' HOURS?— 
DEFENCE /)F THE MANSE. 1 ' 

' i * • 

Hardly had I crossed the threshold of the’’ 
mud house wjien such a sickness &une over mo» 
that I could not have looked up, though Nanny is 
voice had suddenly changed to Margard’s. 
Vaguely I knew that Nanny had put the kettle 
, on the lire—a woman’s first thought when there 
is illness in the house—and as I sat with my 
hands .over my face I heard the water dripping 
from my clothes to the floor. 

“ Why is that hell ringing ? ” I asked at 
last, ignoring all questions and speaking 
through my fingers. An artist, I suppose, 
could paint ail expression out of a human face. 
The sickness was having,that effect on my voice. 

“It’s the Auld Lieht bell,” Sanders said; 
“ and it’s almost as fe&rsomje to listen to as last 
nicht’s rain. I wish I kent what they’re ring¬ 
ing it for.” 

“ Wish no sic things,” said Nanny nervously. 
“ There’s things it’s best to put 1 off kenning as 
lang as we can. ” '„ [ 

“It’s that ill-cleakit witch, f Eflie McBean, 
that .makes Nanny speak so doleful,” Sanders 
told me. “ There was to be a praye’r-meeting 
last nicht, but Mr. Dishart never qjime fcT’C 
though they rang till they wraxed their arms; 
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and now ifffie says it’ll ring on by itsel"“faip 
do’s brocht harnc a bcyp. The holltcat says the 
rafti’s a dispensation to drown him in for negject 
o’ duty* • Sal, I would think little o’ the Eord if, 
He ^needed to create a n<5w sea to drown one 
man in. Nanny, yon cuttie, that’s no swearing; 

1 defy yoy to find a'single lonely oath in what 
1’ve‘said.” 

“ Never mind Elbe IVlcBean,” 1 interposed. 

What are the congregation »sajing about the 
minister hfabsence j*” 

“ We ken little except what Id flic felled us,” 
Nanny answered. “ 1 was at Tilliedrunf 
yestreen, meeting Senders as he got out o’ tire 
gaol, and that awfu on-ding began when we 
was on the Aellies Braes. We foeht'our way 
through it, but not a soul Mid we meet; and 
wha*would gang out the day that can bide at 
hame ? Ay, but Eflie says it’s kent in Thrums 
that Mr. JDishart has run off wi’—wi’ an 
Egyptian.” 

“ You’re waur ’ th'an her, Nanny,” Sanders 
said roughly, “ for you hue twa reasons for 
kenning better. Tp *tlie first place, has Mr. 
Jjishurt no keeped you in siller a’ the time 1 
was awa? and for another, have 1 no been at 
the manse ? ” m 

My head rose npw. 

“ He gaed to ’the manse,” Nanny explained, 

“ to thank Mr. Dishart for being so^ good t<E 
me.. Ay, but Jean wouldna let him nl. 1m 
thinking tlfat looks gey grey.” 

“ Whatever was her reason,* handers ad- , 
nutted, “ tfean wouldna open the door; but I 
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'"keeked in at the parlour window, ant. saw Mrs. 
Dishart in’t looking very cosy-like and lauching/ 
and do you think I would hae seen that if°ill 
had cOme ower the minister? ” 

“Not if Margaret knew of it,” I'said to 
myself, and wondered at Whamond’sTorboarance. 

“ She had a skein o”' worsted stretched out 
on her hands,” Sanders continued, “and a •> 
young leddy was winding it. I didua 1 see her 
riclit, but she \vasna a Thrums leddy**’ 

“ Eflie McBean says shc’sjiis intended, come 
to call him to account,” Nanny said? but I 
' hardly listened, for I saw that 1 must hurry to 
Tammas Whamond’s. Nanny followed^ me to 
the gate with her gown pulled over her head, 
and said excitedly— 

“ Oh, dominie/ I warrant it’s true. It’ll 
he Babbie. Sanders doesna suspect, because 
I’ve telled him nothing about her. Oh,-what’s 
to be done ? They were baith so good to me.” 

I could only tell her to keep wliat she knew 
herself. 

“II as Rob Dow come back ? ” I called out 
after I had started. 


“ Whaur frae ? ” she replied; and then I 
remembered that all these things had happened 
while Nanny was-at Tilliedrum., In this life 
some of the seven ages are spread over two 
decades, arid others pass as “quickly as a stage' 
play. Though a fifth of* a season’s rain had 
fallen ftT a night and a day, it had scarcely kept 


ptice with Gavin. 

I hurried *to the town by the Roods. That 
brae was as deserted as the country roads, 
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except where children had escaped from flTeir* 

rdothers to wade ift *it. Here and there, dams 
wefe keeping the water away from one dyer 
to send . it with greater ’volume to another, 
and at ‘points the .ground* had fallen in. lhit 
this I notfeed* without interest. I did not 
even realisp that I was holding my head pain- 
fully’t’o the side where it had been blown by the 
wind and glued by the rain. I have never, held 
'■aiy head st’r'fiigjit since that jonrmjy. 

Only a* few looms were going, their peddles 
in wafer. I was addressed from several doors 
and windows; once by Charles Yuill. 1 

“JDinna pretend,” he said, “that you’ve* 
walked* in frae the school-house alane. The 
rain chased me into .this house yestrflen, and 
here it has keeped me, though 1 bide no lurther 
awa ^han Tillyloss.” 

“ Charles,” I said in a low voice, “ wliy is 
the Auld Licht bell ringing ? ” 

“ Hae you no heard about Mr. Dishart ? he 
asked. “Oh, man*! that’s Lang Tammas in 
the kirk by himsel’, tearing at the bell to bring 
the folk thegither tb .depose the minister.’ 

Instead of going to Whamond’s house in the 
school wynd I hastened down the Hanker s close 
to the kirk, jyid had almost to turn back, so 
choked was the ,clo 4 se with floating, refuse. I 
could see the* bell* swaying, but tin* kirk was 
locked, and I battered on the door to no pur¬ 
pose. Then, remembering that Hendry *Munn 
lived" in Codtt’s trance, I set off for his hous<*. 
He saw die crossing the square, but would not 
open his doyr until T was close to it. 
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When 1 open,” lie cried, “ squeeze through 
quick” but though I did his bidding, a rus+f 
o£ water darted in before me. Hendry re-clo«ed 
the d«;or by flinging himself against it. , 

“ When I saw you crossing the square,” 
he said, “ it was surprise enough ho cure* the 
hiccup.” 

“ Hendry,” I replied instantly, “ why IS the 
Auld Licht bell ringing ? ” 

He put his .finger to his lip. I see, ” Lm 
said imperturbably, “ you’ve met our folk in the 
glen aud heard frae them about the minister'.”* 

“ What folk ? ” 

“Mair than half the congregation,” he 
replied, “started for Glen Quharity twa hours 
syne to help the farmers. You didna see 
them ? ” v- 

“ No; they must have been on the other 
side of the river.” Again that question,, forced 
my lips, “ Why is the bell ringing ? ” 

“ Canny, dominie,” he said, “ till we’re up 
the stair. Mysy Moncur’s lug’s at her key¬ 
hole listening to you.” 

“ You lie, Hendry Munn,” cried an invisible 
woman. The voice became more plaintive : “ I 

ken a heap, Hendry, so you may as well tell 

„ ’ >> 
me a . 

“ Lick away at the bone y ou bae,” the 
shoemaker- 1 replied heartlessly, and,conducted me 
to his room ijp one of the few inside stairs then 
in Tlii'ums. Hendry’s oddest furniture|Was five 
boxes, fixed to the wall at such a height that 
children could climb into them from a high 
stool. In these his bairns slept, and so space 
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was economised., I could never ’laugh ab»dnfSi 
Arrangement, as I lujew that iletty had planned 
it«on her death-bed for her man’s sake. Five 
little heads bobbed up in their beds as I entered, 
but pK>re vexh\g to me .was Weary wo rid on a 
stodl. 

“ In b^, dominie,’.’ he, said sociably. “ Sal, 
you* tieedha fear burning wi’ a’ that water on 
you. You’re in mair’ danger o’ coming a- 
boil.” 

“ I want to speak to you alone, Hendry,” 
f said Ijtuntly. 

“ You winna put me out, Hendry ? ” the* 
alarmed policeman entreated. “ Mind, you said 
in sic Weather you would be friendly to a brute 
beast. Ay, hy, dominie, what’s yoi*r news ? 
It’s welcome, be it good cr bad., , t ou would 
meet the townsfolk in the glen, and they would 
tell’you about Mr. Dishart. What, you hinna 
heard? Oh, sirs, lie’s a lost man. I here 
would hae been a meeting the day to depose 
him if so many hfidixi gaen to the glen. Hut 
the morn’ll do as weel. The very women is 
cursing him, and the kiddies has begun to gather 
stanes. He’s married on an Fgyp - 

“Hendry!” I cried, like one giving an 

order. 

“ WearyT^orld, step! ” said Hendry sternly, 

■ and then ac^ded s&ft-heartedly, “Here’s a hit. 
news that’ll open Mysy Moncur\ door to you. 
You can tell her frae me that the bell # ringing 
ju$t* beeaus* I forgot to tie it up last nioht, as 
.the wind’s shaking it, and I wiijna gang out in 
the rain to stop it.” 
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f Ay,” the policeman said,-looking at me 
sulkily, “she may open her door for that, buT 
it’ll, no let me in. Tell me mair. Tell me wha 
the ieddy at the manse is.” 

“ Out you go,” answered. Hendry. '“-Once 
she opens the door, you can shove yOur foot in, 
and syne she’s in your power.” He pushed 
Weary world out, and came back to me, saying, 
“ It was best to tell him the truth, to keep him 
frae making up lies.” ‘ — 

“ But is it the truth ? I was told Lang 
Tammas-” ’ - 

“ Ay, I ken that story ; but Tammas has 
ether work on hand.” 

“ Then tie up the bell at once, Hendry,” I 
urged. 

“ I canna,” he answered gravely. “ Tammas 
took the keys o’ the kirk frae me yestreen, and 
winna gie them up. He says the bell’s being 
rung by the hand o’ God.” 

“ Has he been at the manse ? Does Mrs. 
Dishart know-? ” 

“ He’s been at the manse twa or three times, 
but Jean barred him out. .She’ll let nobody in 
till the minister comes back, and so the mistress 
kens nothing. But what’s the use o’ keeping it 
frae her ony langer ? ” 

“ Every use,” I said. 

“None,” answered Hendry sadly. “ Do¬ 
minie, the minister was married to the Egyptian 
on the lull last nicht, and Tammas was v/itness. 
Not only were they married, but they’ve run aff 
thegither.” 

“You are wrong, Hendry,” I assured him. 
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tellihg as i&uch.as I dared. “Ileft Mr. DiwUafl' 
in my house.” , , 

„ “ What ! But if‘that is so, how did he.no 
come back \vi’ you ? ” • 

“ Because he was nearly drowned in the’ 
flood.’” 

“ She’ll be wi’ him?” 

^Ho dvas alone.” 

Hendry’s face lit tfp dimly with joy, and 
then he shook his head. “ gammas was wit¬ 
ness,” he .said.’ “ Can you deny the marriage ? ” 

* ■ “ AH I ask of you,” I answered guardedly, “ is 
to suspend judgment until the minister returns.”. 

“ There can be nothing done, at ony rate,,” 
lie said, “ till the folk themsel’s come back frae 
the glen; and I needna tell you how. glad we 
would a’ be to be as fond o’» him jts ever. But 
Tammas-was witness.” 

“Have pity on his mother, man. 

“ We’ve done the best for her we could,” he 
replied. “ We prigged wi’ Tammas no to gang 
to the manse till we .was sure the minister was 
living. ‘ For if he has been drowned,’ we said, 

‘ his mother need nefer ken what we were 
thinking o’ doing.’ ‘ Ay, and we’re sorry for the 
young leddy, too.” 

“ What young lady is this you all talk of ? 

I ciskcd 

“ She’s his intihded. Ay, you fieedna start. 
She has come a’ the. road frae Glasgow to chal, 
lenge him about the gypsy. The pitiful thing 
is,that Mra Dishart lauched awa her fears, and 
.now they’re baith waiting for, his return, as 
happy as ignorance can make them. 
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“•There is xio such lady,” I said. 

“ But there is,” he answered doggedly, “fo* 
she came in a machine late last nicht, and. I 
was* aise o’ a dozen that baith heard and saw it 
through my window. It stopped at the manse 
near half an hour. What's inair, the lady 
hersel’ was at Sain’l Farquharson’s in the Tene¬ 
ments the day for twa hours.” 

I listened in bewildeiment and fear. 

“ Sam’l’s bairn’s down wi’ scarlet fever and 
like to die, and lum being a widow-man he has 
gone useless. You mauna blame the v/ives- ih 
the Tenements for hauding back. They’re fleid 
to srait their ain litlins ; and as it happens, 
SamTs friends is a’ aff to ohe glen. We el, he 
ran greet'ng to the manse for Mr. Dish art, and 
the lady heard him crying to Jean through the 
door, and what does she do hut gang straucht 
to the Tenements wi’ Sam’l. Her goodness"!tas 
naturally put the folk on her side against the 
minister.” 

“ This does not prove her his intended,” I 
broke in. 

“ She was heard saying to Sain’l,” answered 
the kirk-officer, “ that the minister being awa, 
it was her duty to take his place. Yes, and 
though she little kent it, he was already 
married.” 

“ Hendpy,” I said, rising, “ I must see this 
Jady at once^ Is she still at i'arquharson’s 
house ?,”- r 

“She may be hack again by., this time. 
Tammas set off for Sam’l’s as soon as be heard., 
she was there, but he just missed her. I left 
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him there im bout syne. He wa* waiting-fob 
liar, determined to tel] her all.*’ 

„I set off for the Tenements at once, declining 
Hendry’s company. Tlie wind had fallen,*so 
that the’bell no longer rang, but the rain was 
falling doggedly. ■* The streets were still de¬ 
serted. I pushed opeji tlje precentor’s door in 
the achool’ wynd, but there was no one in the 
house. .Tibbie Birse savt me, and shouted from 
* her door—* « 

“Hae,you’ heard o’ Mr. Dishart? He’ll 
ndver datir show fate in Thrums again.” 

Witliout giving her a word 1 hastened to 
the Tenements. 

“The leddy’s no*here,” Sam’l Farquharson 
told me, “ and Tammas is back at tlie manse 
again, trying to force his wa^i in.” , 

From - Sam’l, too, I turned, with no more 
tlnin'a groan; but he cried after me, “ Perdition 
on the’man that has played that leddy false.’ 

Had Margaret been at her window she must 
have seen me, so recklessly did I hurry up the 
minister’s road, with nothing in me but a passion 
to take Whainond by the throat. He was not in 
the garden. The kitchen door was open. -Jean 
was standing at it with her apron to her eyes. 

“ Tammas Whamond ? ”, I demanded, and 
my face compfeted the question. 

. . “You’re ower/late,” she wailefl. “He’s 
vvi’ her. Ot, donynie, whaur’s. the minis¬ 
ter?” 

.“■ You base woman ! ” I cried, “ why did you 
yn bar the door ?” , 

“ It was the mistress,” she answered. “Mie 
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heard him .shaking it, and I had to dell kei wha 
it was; Dominie, it’s a’ my witc ! He tried io 
gcjt in’ last niclit, and roam! threats through j:he 
dodr, ( and after he>had gone awa she speired 
wha I had been speaking to. I had to tell her, 
but I said he had come to let her ken that’ the 
minister was taking shelter frae the rain in a 
farmhouse. Ay, I said he was to bide there till 
the Hood gaed down, and that’s how she has 
been’easy a’ day. I acted for the beat, hut I’mc 
sair punished now; for when she heard Tammas 
at the door twa or three minutes syne; she- Or¬ 
dered me to let him in, so that she could thank 
him for bringing the news last niclit, despite 
the rain. They’re in the parlour. Oh, dominie, 
gang in and stop his mouth.” 

This was hard. I dared not go to the 
parlour. Margaret might have died at sight 
of me. I turned my face from Jean. 

“Jean,” said someone, opening the inner 
kitchen door, “ why did you-? ” 

She stopped, and that was what turned me 
round. As she spoke I thought it was the 
young lady; when I looked I saw it was 
Babbie, though no longer in a gypsy’s dress. 
Then I knew that the young lady and Babbie 
wore one. 



CIIA'l^TEIl XXXIX. 

HOW BABBIE SPENT Til E* N KM IT OF AUdl'ST FOURTH. 

Jlow had the Egyptian been spirited here from 
the Spittal-f. I did not ask the question.’ To 
interest myself’ in Babbie at tliat dire hour of 
Margaret’s life would have been as impossible to 
me as to sit down to a book. To others, how¬ 
ever, it is only an old woman on whom the, 
parlour*door of the tnanso has closed, only a 
garrulous don/inie that is in pain outside it. 
Your eyes are on the young v»fe. t 

When* Babbie was plucked olf the hill, she 
thought as little as Gavin that her captor was 
Kob Dow. Close as he was to her, he was but 
a shadow until she screamed the second time, 
when he pressed hen to* the ground and tied his 
neckerchief over her mouth. Then, in the moment 
that power of utterance was taken from her, she 
saw the face that had startled her at Nanny’s 
window. ‘Half-carried, she was borne forward 
rapidly, until someone seemed to rise out of Mie 
broom and strike them both. They had only 
.run against the cToclbr’s trap; and hfyldlirig her 
into it, Do\v f ’jumped up beside her. He tied 
her hancjs together with a cord. Tor a time the 
horse' feared the darkness in front more than th# 
l#sh behind; but when the rains berime terrific, it 
rushed ahead wildly—probably with its eyes sHut. 
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Tn three minutes Babbie went'throug'li all 
the degrees ‘of fear. In *lro first she thought 
Loj-d liintoul had kidnapped her; but no sooner 
had lfer captor resolved himself into Dow, drunk 
with the events of the day and night, than in 
the carl’s hands would have lain safety. I?ext, 
Dow was forgotten in the dread of a sudden 
death which he must share. And lastly, tlfr' raiu 
seempd to be driving all other horrors back, that 
it might have lmr for its own. H&f perils in¬ 
creased to the unbearable as quickly -as an iron 
in the fire passes through ‘the various .stages 
between warmth and white heat. Then she had 
to do something; and as she could not cry out, 
she flung herself from the dog-cart. She fell 
heavily in Caddam Wood, but the rain would not 
let her lie there shunned. It beat her back to 
consciousness, and she sat up on her knees and 
listened breathlessly, staring in the direction the 
trap had taken, as if her eyes could help her 
ears. 

All night, I have said, the rain poured, but 
those charges only rode down the deluge at 
intervals, as now and again one wave greater 
than the others stalks over the sea. In the first 
lull it appeared to Babbie that the storm had 
swept by, leaving her to Dow. Now she heard 
the rubbing of the branches, and felt the torn 
leaves falling on her gown. She rose to feel her 
way out of the wood with her bound hands, then 
sank in terror, for someone had called h :r name. 
Next moment she was up again, for the wiice 
wa§ Gavin’s, who was hurry’ng after her, as he 
thought, down Windyghoul. He was no farther 
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away thap, ’a whisper might have* carried Tm 
shill night, but she- dared not pursue him, for 
already Dow was e'bining back. She could 
not see i him, but she heard the horse whinny 
and the* rocking pfjdie dog-cart. Dow was now 
at the brute’s head) and probably it tried to bite 
him, for hc’struck it, orying—- 

‘‘Would you? Stand still till I liud her. 
I heard her move this minute.” 

Babbie’ crouched upon a big stone, and sat 
motionless, while he groped for her. Her breath¬ 
ing' mi^iit have been tied now, as well as her 
mouth. She heard him feeling for her, iirst 
with his feet and then with his hands, and 
sweariifg when his head struck against a tree. 

“I ken yob’re within hearing,” he muttered, 
“ and I’ll hae you yet. I have a gully-knife in 
my hand.' Listen ! ” 

l*lg severed a whin stalk with tins knife, 
and Babbie seemed to see the gleam ol the 
blade. 

“ What do I metin by wanting to kill you ? ” 
he said, as if she had asked the question. “ Do 
you no ken wha said^ tc/tne, ‘ Kill this woman ? 
It was the Lord. ‘ I winna kill her, I said, 
‘but I’ll 'cart her out o’ the country.’ ‘Kill 
her,’ says He; ‘ why uncuinhereth she the 

ground? ’ ” 

lie resumed hio search, but with iew tactics. 
“ I see you now,” .he would cry, and rush 
forward.* perhaps within a yard of her?* Then 
she. must have screamed had she had the power. 
When ho tied that, neckerchief round her mouth 
he prolonged her life. 
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r Then came the second hurricane* of raift, so 
appalling that had 1 -Babbie’s, hands been free she 
wo.uld have pressed them*- to her ears. Fox; a 
full minute she forgot Dow’s presence. A living 
thing touched her face. The horse had* found 
her. She recoiled from it, but its*‘frightened 
head pressed heavily 1 on , her shoulder. She 
rose and tried to steal away, but the -brute 
followed, and as the rain suddenly exhausted 
itself she heard the dragging of tkc dog-cart. 
She had to halt. ' ,, 

Again she heard Dow’s Voice. Perhaps- lie 
.had been speaking throughout the roar of the 
rain. If so, it must have made him deaf to his 
own words. He groped for the horse’s head, 
and presently his hand touched Babbie’s dress, 
then jumped, from .it, so suddenly had he found 
her. No sound ((scaped him, and -she was 
beginning to think it possible that he had 
mistaken her for a bush, when his hand went 
over her face. He was making sure of his 
discovery. 

“The Lord has delivered you into my 
hands,” he said in a lo\» voice, with some awe 
in it. Then he pulled her to the ground, and, 
sitting down beside her, rocked himself back¬ 
wards and forwards, his hands round his knees. 
She would have bartered the world" for power to 
speak to him. 

“ He wouldna hear o’ njy just carting you to 
some ether countryside,” he said confidentially. 
‘V The devil would just blaw her back again,’ 
says He, ‘therefore kill herd ‘And if I kilj, 
her, I says, ‘ they’ll hang me.’ ‘ You can 
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hang youmd’,’ slays Ho. ‘What wi’?’ 1 speirs.. 
‘Wi’ the reins o” ‘the clog-cart',’ says He. 
‘They would break,’ says I. ‘ Weel, w<*> 1,’ 
says Hg,• ‘ though they do hang you, no'fiody’ll • 
mis$ you.’ ‘ Tl.'ahfs true,’ says I, ‘ and You are 
a just God; ” * 

lie stood up and donfronted her. 

“ Prisoner at the Ijar,” he said, “ hae ye 
onything to say why sentence of death slmuldna 
be pronounced ..against you? S4ie*doosna answer. 
Sire keips death is her deserts.” 

By this time be had forgotten probably why 
his victim was dumb. 

“ prisoner at the, bar, hand back to mo this 
soul o’ Gavin, Dishart. You winna? Did the 
devil, your master, summon you to him* and say, 

‘ Either that noble man or me* maun leave 
Thrums f ’ He did. And did you, or did you 
no, drag that minister, when under your spell, to 
the hill, and there marry him ower the tongs? 
You did. Witnesses, ltob Dow and Tam mas 
Whamond.” 

She was moving Jjj-om him on her knees, 
meaning when out of arm’s reach to make a dash 
for life. 

“Sit down,” he grumbled, “or how can^you 
expect a fai 5 ; trial ? Prisoner at the bar, you 
have been found* gvilty of witchcraft. 

For the.first time his voice faltered. 

“ That’s the difficulty, for wituhes equina die, 
axcopt 1 by burning or drowning. J here s no 
bliiod in you for my knife, and your nehk 
wouldna twist. 'Your master has broch^ the 
rain to put out a’ the fires, and we’ll hae to 
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wait till it runs ibto a pool deep enough to drown 
you. • 

” “ I wonder at You, God. Do You believe "her 
master’ll mak’ the pool for her? He-’H rather 
stop his rain. Mr. Dishart -aid Yoj,> was inair 
powerful than the devil, but it doesna look like 
it. If You had the power, how did Yqu np 9 stop 
this woman working her will on the minister? 
You kent what she was doing, foiyYou ken a’, 
things. Mr. Dishart says You ken a’things, if 
You do, the mair shame to You. Would a shep- 
herd, that could help it, let dogs worry his 
' sheep ? Kill her ! It’s fine to cry ‘ Kill her,’ 
but whaur’s the bonfire, whaur’s the pool ? 
You that made the heaven andthe earth and 
all that in them > is, can You no set fire to 
some wet Whins, or change this starje into a 
mill-dam?” 

He struck the stone with his fist, and then 
gave a cry of exultation. He raised the great 
slab in his arms and flung it from him. In 
that moment Babbie might have run away, but 
she fainted. Almost simultaneously with Dow 
she knew this was the stone which covered the 
Caddam well. When she came to, ..Dow was 
speaking, and his voice had become solemn. 

“You said yodr master was mair powerful 
than mine, and I said it too, and all the time 
you was sitting here wi’ the very pool aneatli 
' you tha,t I have been praying for. Listen ! ” 

He dropped a stone into the vjell, and she 
Heard it strike the water. 

“What are you shaking 1 at?” he said in 
reproof. “ Was it no yourseP that chose the 
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spot r 1 Lassie, say your prayers. Are you siiying 1 

tltem ? ” . 

•He put his hand 1 over her face, to feej* if 
her lip§ .were moving, and*tore off the rocker- 
chief. • * 

^ind tli?n again the rain came hot ween them. 
In that r^in one couM not think. Babbie did 
not know’that she had bitten through the string 
that tied her hands. She planned no egcape. 
But she ffuVig, herself at the ^ihr.e where Dow 
lpjd been ‘standing.’ lie was no longer there, 
and she*fell heavily, and was on her feet again 
in an instant and running recklessly. Trees 
intercepted her, and she thought they wen* 
Dow, and wrestled with them. By-and-by sin* 
fell into Windy ghoul, and there she crouched 
until all her senses were restored ko her, when 
she 9 remembered that she had been maiiied 

lately.. . 

How long Dow was in discovering that she 
had escaped, and whether he searched for her, no 
one knows. After'a time he jumped into the 
dog-cart again, and drove aimlessly through the 
rain. That wild jo,urney probably lasted two 
hours, and came to an abrupt end on y wion a 
tree fell upon the trap. The horse galloped off 
but one of Dow’s legs was beneath the tree, and 
there he had to lie hapless; for though the leg was 
•little injure*},»he ccluld not extricate himself A 

night and day passed, and he behoved that lie 

must die; but even in this phgh ie } { n( ' 
forget the Aan he loved. He found a piece Rl 
•slate, and in the darkness cut these words on it 
with his kgife 
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Me being about to die, I* solemnly swear I 
didna see the minister maTrying an Egyptian 
u'v the bill this nicht. May I burn in Hell if 
this fs no true. ‘ , ( 

(Signed) Eon Etax" 

This document be put in his pocjfet, and so 
preserved proof of what he was perjuring*him-, 
self to deny. 


CHAPTER XL. 

BABBIE ANII MA\u;ARET—DEFENCE OF Till'. MANSI', 
CONTINUED. 

Thf, Egyptian was mournful in Windyghoul, 
up which sh*e had once dance d and*sung; hut you 
njust not think that*she still feared Dow. I felt 
MeKenVue’s clutch on my arm for hours after he 
left me, but she was far braver than I; indeed, 
dangers at which I.should have shut my eye* 
only made hers gleam, and l suppose it was 
sheer love of them, that first made *her play 
the coquette with Gavin. *If she cried now, 
it was hot for herself; it was because she 
thought she had destroyed him. Could I 
have gone to her then, and said that Gavin 
wanted to blot out the gypsy wedding, that 
throbbing little breast would have frozen at 
once, and the drooping head would have been 
proud again, and shy would have gone away for 
ever without another tear. 

What’do I say ? I am doing a wrong to the 
love these two boro eacli otiier. Babbie wduld 
not have taken sp base a message from my lips. 
"He would hjwe had to say the words ho her him¬ 
self before she believed them his. • What would 
he want her to do now ? was the only ‘(Question 
sho asked herself. To follow him was useless, 
•for in thtit rain and darkness two people might 
have searched for each other all night in a single 
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field: That he would go to theSpittal, thinking 
her in, Rintoul’s dog-eart, she did not doubt; alid 
his,distress was painful to'her to think of. But 
not knowing that the burns were in fiood, she 
under-estimated his danger. , 

Remembering that the mud house was near, 
she groped her way to it, meaning to pass the 
night there; but at the gate she turned' away 
hastily, hearing from the door the voice of a man 
she did not know to be Nanny’s brother. She wan¬ 
dered recklessly a short distance, until the nyn 
began to threaten again, and then, falling on her 
knees in the broom, she prayed to God for guid¬ 
ance. When she rose, she set off' for the manse. 

The rain that followed the flash of lightning 
had brought Margaret to the kitchen. 

“ Jean, did you ever hear such a rain ? It is 
trying to break into the manse.” 

“ I eanna hear you, ma’am; is it the rain 
you’re feared at ? ” 

“ What else could it be ? ” 

Jean did not answer. 

“ I hope the minister won’t leave the church, 
Jean, till this is over? ” 

“ Nobody would daur, ma’am. The rain’ll 
turn the key on them all.” 

Jean forced out these words with difficulty, 
for she knew that the church had been empty, 
and the door locked for over an heur. 

“ This rain has come as if in answer to the 
minister’s prayer, Jean.” 

“ It wasna rain like this they wanted.” 
/‘Jean, you would not attempt to guide the 
Lord’s hand. The minister will have to reprove 
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the people 5or thinking too much of him.again, 
for they will say th’at* ( ke induced God to- send 
the’rain. To-night’s meeting will he remem¬ 
bered k»ig in Thrums.” 

4,etfn shj^dder3d?and said, “ It’s mair like an 
ordinary raiji 110 V, ma’am.” 

“ But it has put out yo*ur lire, and I wanted 
• another heater. Perhaps, the one T have is hot 
enough, though.” 

Margaret returned to the parlour, and from 
the .kitchen Jean <;ould hear the heater tilted 
backward and forward in the box-iron —a 
pleasant, homely sound when there is happiness 
in the house. Boon,she heard a step outside, 
however, and, it was followed by a rough 
shaking of the barred Moor. 

“ Is it you, Mr. Dishart?*’ Jeah asked ner¬ 
vously. 

“ It’s me, Tammas Whamond,” the pn:centor 
answered. “ Unbar the door. 

“ What do you want? Speak low.” 

“ I winna speak low. Let me in. I have 
news for the minister’s ijjother. 

“ What news? ” demanded Jean. 

“Jean ^Proctor, as chief elder of the kiik I 
order you to let me do my duty. 

“ Whaur’s the minister ? ” ’ 

“ He’s a minister,no longer. lie s married a 
' gypsy woman and rim awa wi her. 

“ You lie, Tammas Whamorfd. { be¬ 
lieve*—. 

n Your belief’s of no consequence. Open 
the door,’and let toe in to tell your mistass 
what I hae seen.” 
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' “ She’ll hear, it first frae his ais lips if she 
hears it ava. I winna oden the door.” 

“ Then I’ll burst it open.” 

Whamond flung himself at the- door, and 
Jean, her fingers rigid with fear, stood‘waiting 
for its fall. But the rain carne' to Ijer rescue by 
lashing the precentof until even he was forced to 
run from it. 

“ I’ll be back again,” he cried. “ Woe to 
you, Jean Tro6tor, that hae denied your God 
this niclit.” , ’ 

“ Who was that speaking to you’, Jean ? ” 
asked Margaret, re-entering the kitchen. Until 
the rain abated, Jean did mot attempt tp answer. 

“ I thought it was the precentor’s voice,” 
Margaret said. 

Jean Was a poor hand at lying, and she 
stuttered in her answer. , 

“There is nothing wrong, is there?’” cried 
Margaret, in sudden fright. “ My son-” 

“ Nothing, nothing.” 

The words jumped from Jean to save Mar¬ 
garet from falling. jShnv s lie could not take 
them back. “I winna believe it o’ him,” said 
Jean to herself. “Let them say whjit they will, 
I’ll be true to him; and when he comes back 
he’ll find her as life left her.” 

“It w«as Lang Tam mas,”* she answered her" 
mistress but he just came to say that- 

“ Quick,‘ Jean 1 what?‘” 

——Mr. Dishart has been c^lled'to a sick- 
‘bed in the country, ma’am—to the farm o’ Look- 
Ahout-Youand as it’s sic* a rain, lie’s to bide 
there a’ nicht.” 
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“ And. MJhamond came through’that raifl to 
tell® me this? How good of him. * Was'there 
any other message ? ” ^. 

“Just.that the minister Hoped you wouYl g*» 
straight to your b«d„'ma’am,” said Jean, thinking 
to herself, “'These can be no great sin in giving 
her one mail* happy nicht; *it may la; her last.” 

Th£ tw*o women talked for a short time, and 
then read verse about in’ the parlour from the 
•third chapteVof Mark. 

“ This in the first night we have boon l(‘ft 
alone in 'the manse,” Margaret said, as she was 
retiring to her bedroom, “ and we must not 
grudge the minister to those who have sore 
need of* him. I notice that you have barred 
the doors.” 

“Ay, they’re barred. A a body .can win in 
the nicht.’' 

“ Kpbody will want in, Jean,’ Margaret 
said, smiling. 

“ I dinna ken about that, answered Jean 
below her breath. “Ay, ma’am, may you sleep 
for baith o’ us this nicht, for I daurna gang to 
my bed.” 

Jean was both right and wrong, for two 
persons wahted in within the next half-hour, 
and she opened the door to both of them. Hie 
.first to come was Babbie. , 

So long as .women sit up of night* listening 
for a footstep, will they flatten their, faces at the 
window,though all without be black. Jdlfti had 
not Seen batfk in the kitchen for two minute# 
before she raised the blind. Her eyes wnre 
close to the glass, when she saw another face 
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almost meet hers, as you may touch yo'ur re¬ 
flection in a minor. Bat this face was not iier 
own. It was white and sad. Jean suppressed 
a cry, and let the blind fall, as if shutting the 
lid on some uncanny thing. 

“ Won’t you let me in ? ” said a voice that 
might have been only the sob of a' rain-beaten 
wind; “I am nearly drowned.” 

Jean stood like death; but her suppliant 
would not pars qn. 

“ You are not afraid? ” the voice continued; 
“ raise the blind again, and you will see thathio 
one need fear me.” 

At this request Jean’s hands sought each 
other’s company behind her back. 

“ Wha are you?” she asked, without stir¬ 
ring. “ Are you-> -the woman? ” 

“ Yes.” " 

“ Whaur’s the minister? ” 

The rain again became wild, but this time it 
only tore by the manse as if to a conflict beyond. 

“ Are you aye there ? I daurna let you in 
till I’m sure the mistress is bedded. Gang 
round to the front, and see if there’s ony licht 
burning in the high west window.” 

“ There was a light,” the voice said pre¬ 
sently, “ but it was turned out as I looked.” 

“Then I’ll let you in, and God kens I mean 
no wrang By it.” 

Babbie entered shivering, and J can re-barred 
the door. Then she looked long at th; woman 
whom her master loved. Babbie was oh her 
knees at the hearth, holding out her hands to 
the'dead fire. 
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“What iB pity it’s a f'ause face. 
l)o I look so falsi 1 ? ” 

“ Is it true ? You’re no married to him ? 

“ Yes^it is true.” 

“ A„iAl yet ycyijlook as-if you was fond o’ 
him* If y?>u ca^ed* for him, how could you do 
it ? ” 

“flFhatnvas why I did it.” 

“ An<,l him could hue had wha lie liked.” 

“ I gave*up Lord Jtintoul foy him.” 

“What.? Na, me; you’re the Egyptian.” 

“ Yin; judge me’by my dress.” 

“ And soaking it is. How you’re shivering 
—what neat fingers—-what bonny little feet. 

I could “near believe what you tell me. All wi 
these rags, and’I’ll gie you cn my bhudt lrock, 
if—if you promise me no to gang avya wi t. 

So Babbie put on some clothes of .Jean s, 
including the black frock, and stockings and 
shoes. 

“ Mr. Dishart cannot be back, dean, she 
said, “before morn mg,* and T don t want his 
mother to see me till he comes. 

“ I wouldna loti ycM near her the mcht, 
though you gaed on your knees to me. But 
whaur is he ? ” 

Babbie explained why Hay in had set oft for 
the Spittal; b*ut Jean shook her head lncrcdu- 
Viously, saying, “ T ’canna believe y*u re 1 1 a 
grand leddy, and yet ilka time I hjok at you I 
could ne.xr believe it.” 

Hi another minute Jean had something else* 
to think »f, for theye came a loud, rap upon the 
front door. 
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““It’s Tammas Whamond back' again,* 5 she 
moaned; “ and if* the mistress hears, she’ll tell 
me to let him in.” 

“ You shall open to me,” cried a hoarse 
voice. 

“ That’s no Tammas’s word,.” Jean said in 
bewilderment. , 

“ It is Lord liintoul,” Babbie whispere/l. 

“ What? Then it’s truth you telled me.” 

The knocking continued; a door upstairs 
opened, and Margaret spoke over the banisters. 

“Have you gone to bed, Jean? Someofte 
is knocking at the door, and a minute ago I 
thought I heard a carriage stop close by. 
Perhaps the farmer has driven Mr. Dishaj't 
home.” “ 

“I’m putting on my things, ma’am,” Jean 
answered; then whispered to Babbie, “ What’s 
to be done ? ” 

“ He won’t go away,” Babbie answered. 
“You'will have to let him into the parlour, 
Jean. Can she see the door from up there ? ” 

“ No ; but though he was in the parlour ? ” 

“ I shall go to him there.’’ 

“ Make haste, Jean,” Margaret called. “ IE 
it is any persons wanting shelter, we must give 
it Uliem on such a night.” 

“A minute, ma’am,” Jean ahswered. To 
Babbie she whispered, “ W hat shall I say to. 
her?” ; ; , 

“ L—I don’t know,” answered Babbie rue¬ 
fully. “Think of something, Jean: But open 
the door now. Stop, let me into the parlouc 
first.” 






CHAPTER XLI. 

RINTOUL AND BARBIE—RltEAK-JlOWi’ OF OE 
DEFENCE OF FI IF, MANSE. 

“ You dare to look me in the face ! ” 

They werp Rintoul’s words. , Yet Babbie 
had only ventured to look up because he was 
so long in speaking. His voice was low, but 
harsh, like awheel on which the brake is pressed 
( sharply. 

“ It seems to be more than the man is 
capable pf,” he added sourly. 

“Do you thigk,” Babbie exclaimed, taking 
lire, “ that he is afraid of you ? ” 

“So it seems; but I will drag him into the 
light, wherever he is skulking.” 

Lord Rintoul strode to the door, and the 
brake was off his tongue .already. 

“Go,” said Babbie coldly, “and shout and 
stamp through the home; you may succeed in 
frightening the women, who are the only persons 
in it.” 

> “ Where is he ? ” 

“ He has gone to the Spittal to see you.” 

“ He lpK i w I was on the hill.” 

“ He lost me in the darkness,' and thought 
you lift'd run away with me in your trap^” 

, “ Ha ! So he is off to the Spittal to ask me 

to give you l;ack to him.” c 

1 “ To compel you,” corrected Babbie. 



»“ PoohJ ” sail the carl nervously, “ tlrjit was 
but mummery on the hill.” 

“ It was a marri«1"c.” 

“With gypsies lor witnesses. Their word 
would; fount for lpss than nothing. Babbie, I* 
aii'o still ia.tnmf hj save you.” 

“ I dou’t want to be saved. The marriage 
had ,witr}c*sses no court co*uld discredit.” 

“ What witnesses ? ”, 

“ Mr. jVTclvenzie and yourself.” 

She heard* his teeth meet* “When next she 
looked, at’ him, there were tears in his eyes as 
well "as* in her own. It was perhaps the first 
time these two had ever been in close sympathy. 

I loth .were grieving for Rintoul. 

* “I am so, sorry,” Babbie began in a broken 
voice; then stopped; because they seemed such 
feeble words. 

If you are sorry,” the earl answered 
eagerly, “it is not yet too late. McKenzie and 
I saw nothing. Come away with me, .Babbie, 
if oniy in pity for yourself.” 

“ Ah, but I don’t *pity myself.” 

“ Because this maij.has blinded you. 

“ No, he has made me see.” 

“This mummery on the hill— 

“Why do you call it so ? 1 believe .God 

approved of. that marriage! as He could never 
have eounten armed .yours and mine. 

“God!. T never heard the word on your 
lips before.” 

1* know that.” „ 

* “ It is nis teaching, doubtless ? 

“ Yes.” 
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, “ And he told you that to 'dp to ‘me as 'you 

have done was to be pleasing in God’s sight V 
t “ No ; he knows that it was so evil in God’s 
sig]A tjiat I shall suffer for it always.” 

“But he has done no wrong, so there,is no 
punishment for him ? ” 

“ It is true that h? ; ha,? done no tvrong, but 
his punishment will be worse, probably, than 
mine.” " 

“ That,” said the earl, scoffing, “ is not just.” 

“It is just. He has accepted'responsibility 
for my sins by marrying me.” 1 
, “ And what form is his punishment to 

take ? ” 

i 

“ For marrying me he will be driven 1 ’ from 
his church and dishonoured in all men’s eyes, 
unless—unless God,is more merciful to us than 
we can expect.” 

Her sincerity was so obvious that the earl 
could no longer meet it with sarcasm. 

“ It-, is you I pity now,” he said, looking 
wonderingly at her. “Hi? you not see that 
this man has deceived you? Where was his 
boasted purity in ineeting'you. by stealth, as he 
must have been doing, and plotting to take you 
from me?” 

“ If you knew him,” Babbie answered, “you 
would not need to be told that he 'is incapable 
of that. ' II/! thought me ah ordinary gypsy 
Until an hour ago.” 

“ And you had so little regard for me that 
you waited until the eve of what was to "be 
,our marriage, aqd then, laughing at my-shame, 
‘ran oif to marry him.” 



K.tNT(]1'[, AND BABBIE. 4^1* 

I am/not so bad as that,” Ba*l>bie ansTverer?, 
and told him what* lwul brought her to Thrums. 
“ I had no thought hut of returning to you,nor 
he of keeping me from ‘you. We hall sTiid, 
good-j/ye at the,,*mud house door and then 
we b heard your •vwce.” 

“And‘my voice svas«so horrible to you that 
it drftvo you to this ! ” 

“ I—I love him so much.” , 

What *i^ore could Babbie, answer? 'J'hcso 
words told him that, it love commands, home, 
the friendships of a life-time, kindnesses incal¬ 
culable, are at once as nought. Nothing is so’ 
cruel as love if a rival challenges it to combat. • 

“Why could you not love me, Babbie?” 
said the earl“ sadly. , “ I have done *so much 
for you.” 

It was little he had done for her that was 
not selfish. Men are deceived curiously in such 
matters. When they add a new wing to their 
house; they do not call the action virtue ;* hut, if 
they give to a fdlloW-creature for their own 
gratification, they demand of God a good mark 
for it. Babbie, towet^er, was in no mood to 
make light of the earl’s gilts, and at his question 
she shook her head sorrowfully. 

“ Is it because I am too—,-old ? 

•This was the only time he ever gpoj^e of his 

* * J » 

age to her. , 

“Oh no! it is not that,” she roplied > hastily, 

“ I love Mr. Dishart—because he loves* me, I 
think.” J 

“ Hawe I not loved you always ? 

“Never,” Babbie answered simply. “If 
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you had, perhaps then I should have loved 
y°ft” • 

“ Babbie,” he exclaimed, “ if ever man loved 
woman, and showed it by the sacrifices he made 
for her, I-” 

“ No,” Babbie said, “ you don’t understand 
what it is. Ah ! I did noc mean to hurt you.” 

“If I don’t know what it is, what is*ft?” 
he asked, almost humbly. “I scarcely know 
you now.” ' 

“ That is it,” said Babbie. 

She gave him back his ring, and then’he 
broke down pitifully. Doubtless there was good 
in him, but i saw him only once, and with 
nothing to contrast against it I may not now 
attempt 'to breathe life into the dust of his 
senile passion. These were the last words that 
passed between him and Babbie :— 

“ There was nothing,” he said wistfully, 
“ in this wide world that you could not have 
had by asking me for it. Was not that 
love P ” 

“ No,” she answered. “ What right have I 
to everything I cry for? * . 

“ You should never have had a care had you 
married me. That is love.” 

“ It is not. I want to share .my husband’s 
cares, as>I expect him to share mine.” 

“ I would have humoured you in every 
thing.” ? 

“ ^ou always did: as if a woman's mind 
vvere for laughing at, like a baby’s passions.” 

e“ You had your passions,-too, Babbie. Yet- 
did I ever chide you for them ? That was love.” 
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“No, at was contempt, y Oil,” she orient 
passionately, “ what have not you men to answer 
for who talk of love'tb a woman when her Jane 
is all |r©u know of her; and her passings, her, 
aspjnftions^, are fo%* kissing'to sleep, her very soul 
a plaything? 'I tell you, Lord liintoul, and it is 
all the, message I send batik to the gentlemen at 
the^Spittal who made Jove to me behind your 
hack, that this is a poor lolly, and well calculated 
to rouse ttie wrath of God.” 

. Now Jean’s eag’had been to the parlour key¬ 
hole ’for a time, but some message she had to 
take to Margaret, and what she risked saying 


was this— , * 

“ It’s Lord Rintoul and a party that has been 
catclied in the rain, and he would he Obliged to 
you if you could gie his Wide shelter lor the 
nicht.” 

Thus the distracted servant thought to keep 
Margaret’s mind at rest until Gavin came 
hack.’ 

“ Lord Rintoul 1” exclaimed Margaret. “ What 
a pity Gavin has missed him. Of course she 
can stay here, liid you say I had gone to bed t 
I should not know what to say to a lord. Hut 
ask her to come up to me after he has gone _nn< , 
Jean, is the parlour looking- tidy ? 

Lord Rintoul. having departed, Jean told 
Babbie how she had accounted to Margaret tor 
his visit. “And she telled me Jo gie }ou < ry 
claethes and her compliments, and wohld you 

sping up to the bedroom and sec l< ‘ r * . * 

xV iii n.UUin the stales. I, 


up IU UlU Utmv. . 

Very slowly -Babbie climbed the staijs 
suppose she is the only person who was 


ever 
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afraid of Margaret. Her first knock on tlie bed- 
room door was so soft that Margaret, who was 
sitting up in bed, did not bear it. When Babbie 
entered the room, Margaret’s first thought was 
that there could be no other so beautiful as this, 
and her second was that the stranger seemed 
even more timid than herself. After a few 
minutes’ talk she laid aside her primness, a 
weapon she had drawn in self-defence lest this 
fine lady should not understand the grandeur of 
a manse, and at a “ Call me Babbie, won’t you?” 
she smiled. , , 

“ That is what some other person calls you ! ” 
said Margaret archly. “ Ho you know that he 
took twenty minutes to say good-night ? My 
dear,” slm added hastily, misinterpietiug Babbie’s 
silence, “ I should have been sorry had he taken 
one second less. Every tick of the clock was a 
gossip, telling me how he loves you.” 

In the dim light a face that begged for pity 
was turned to Margaret. 

“ He does love you, Babbie ? ” she asked, 
suddenly doubtful. 

Babbie turned away her face, then shook her 
head. 

“ But you love him ? ” 

Again Babbie slipok her head. 

“ Oh, my dear,” cried Margaret, in distress,, 
“if this isi*so, are you not afraid to marry 
him ?” 

She'knew now that Babbie was cryibg, but 
she did not know why Babbie could not look her 
in the face. 

“ There may be times,” Babbie said, most 
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woefhl that She had not married Ltintoul, ‘ tv'ln-n < 
it vs best to marry a- man though wd do not love 
him.” • t • 

“ You are wrong, Babbie/’ Margaret answered 
gravely*; “ if I l'7iy,?v anything at all, it is that.” 

It mity be best for others.” 

“ Do y<5u mean for one other?” Margaret 
asked,* ami the girl bowed her head. “ All, 
Babbie, you speak like a child.” 

“ You dr>*not understand.” 

“ I do not need to be told the circumstances 
toVncuV fhis—that if two people love each other, 
neither has any right to give the other up.” 

Babbie turned impulsively to cast hersell on. 
the mex'cy of Gavin’s mother, but no word could 
she saj r ; a hot’tear fell from her eyes upon the 
coverlet, and then she looked at the floor, as if to 
run away. 

“’But I have been too inquisitive,” Margaret 
began; whereupon Babbie cried, “ Oh no, no, 
no : you are very good. I have no one whfl cares 
whether I do right Or wrong.” 

“Your parents-” 

“I have had none > sMce I was a child. 

“ It is the more reason why I should be 
your friend,” Margaret said, taking the girl s 
hand. 

‘•‘You do not know what you are .saying. 
You cannot bq,my friend. ’ 

“ Yes, dear, I love you already, i You have a 
good face, Babbie, as well as a beautiful dfte. 

"Babbie dbuld remain in the room no longert 
She bade .Margaret good-night and- bent forward 
to kiss her: then drew back, like a Judas asharne . 
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,f Why did you not kiss *me ?*” Margaret 
asked, in surprise, but poor Babbie walked out 0 f 
tile room without ans weri'hg. 

Of what occurred at the-manse on \he fol¬ 
lowing day until I reached it, I ne&l tell little 
more. When Babbie*was' tending SqpTl Farqu- 
hurson’s child in the Tenements, she harhhl of 
the food in Glen Quharity, and that the greater 
part of the congregation had set off fd the assist-’ 
ance of the farmers; but fedrful as this made fyer 
for (favin’s safety, she kept the new anxiety from 
his mother. Deceived by another story of Jean’s, 
’Margaret was the one happy person in the 
house. * * 

“ I 'believe you had only a ‘lover’s quarrel 
with Lord tliintobl last night,” she said to 
Babbie in the, afternoon. “ Ah, you see I can 
guess what is taking you to the window so 
often. You must not think him long in coming 
lor you. I can assure you that the rain' which 
keeps my sou from m‘e must be sufficiently 
severe to separate even true lovers. Take an 
old woman’s example, Babbie. If I thought 
the minister’s absence alarming, I should be in, 
anguish; but as it is, my mind is so much at ’ 
ease that, see, I can thread my needle.” 

It was, in less than an ( ho,ur after Margars^L. 
spoke thus tranquilly to Babbie fliat the pre- • 
con tor got into the manse. 



CHAPTER xlii. 

» 

MARGARET, iTHE PRECENTOR, AND GOD BETWEEN 

• • 
t 

f • i 

'Uxu:ss Andrew Luke, w^io went to Canada, be 
„still abov’e ground, I am now the only sunyvor 
of the few to whom Lang Tamnfas told what 
pawed in tlib manse .parlour after the door closed 
on hiiVt ‘and Margaret. With the years the 
others lost the details, but before 1 forget them 
the man who has been struck by lightning will 
lo5k at his arm without remembering what 
shrivelled it. There even came a time when the 
scene seemed more vivid to mfc than*to the pre¬ 
centor, though that was only after lie began to 
break up. 

“ She was never the kind o’woman,’ Alia- 
mond said, “that a body need he mine lea red at.. 
You can see she is o tile timid sort. I coiildna 
hae selected a woman easier to speak hold out 
to, though I had haen my pick o’ them. 

He was > a gaunt man, sour and hard, and no 
often paused in his story with a puzzled look mi 
his forbidding.face. 

A But, man, she jvas so michty wiydy.o’ him. 
If lie had wanted to put a knife rfito lmr, 1 
believe that woman would just hae lei led him to 
takg, care no to cut his hands. Ay, ami what 
innotent-like she was. II she had heard enough, 
hfore I saw her, to make her uneasy, 1 could Jiao 
begun at oqce; but here she was, shaking my 
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hail'd and smiling to me, so .that'aye when 1 
tried to spdak I gaed through ither. Nobodv 
can despise me for it, I tell you, mair than ! 
despise mysel’. 

“I thocht to mysel’, ‘petrher hae Ker smile 
out, Tamrnas Whamond; ‘ itis lihr hinmost,’ 
Syne wi’ shame at my cowardihess T tried 
to yoke to my duty as chief elder d’ tin? kirk,, 
and I said to her, as 'thrawn as I could speak, 

‘ Pinna thank me; I’ve done noth'! rtg for you.’ n 

“ ‘ I ken it wasna for me you* did it,’ gshc 
said, ‘ but for him ; but, oh,’ Mr. Whamond, will 
that make me think the less o’ you? He’s my 
„ all,’ she says, wi’ that smile back in her face, and 
a look mixed up wi’t thaf said as plain, ‘and I 
need n» more.’ I thocht o’ saying that some 
builds them houst upon the sand, but—dagont, 
dominie, it’s a solemn thing the pride mithers 
has in their laddies. I mind aince my ain 
mitlier—what the devil are you glowering at, 
Andrew Luke? Po you think I’m greeting 9 

“‘You’ll sit down, Mr.'Whamond,’ she says 
next. 

“ ‘ No, I winna,’ T said, angry-like. ‘ I 
didna come here to sit.’ 

“ I could see she thocht I was shy at being 
ill the manse-parlour; ay, and I thocht she was 
pleased at me looking shy. Weel, she took my. 
hat out! o’eny hand, and she put it,on the chair at 
the door, whaur there’s aye an auld chair in grand 
house's'for the servant to sit on at family exercise. 
» “‘You’re a man, Mr. Whamolid,’says’she, 

‘ that the minister delights, to honour, and so 
you’ll oblige me by sitting in his own arm-chair.’ ” 
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Gd'vin never q.ufte delighted, to ’honour '•the 
precentor.,, of 1 whom lie ,was always a little afraid, 
and perhaps Margaret knew it. But you must 
not think less of her for wanting to gratify* hen 
son’s chjt'f’elder. ,^he thought, too, that he had 
just "done lifer a, sefvice. I never yet knew a 
good womarf who did not enjoy flattering men 
she liked. c " 


“ I sayv my chance at that,” Whaniond went 
*rm, “and I» aays to her sternly, In worldly 
position,’ I says*, ‘ I’m a common man, and it’s 
no “for, the like o’ sic to sit in a ministers 
chair; but it has been God’s will,’ I says,, ‘to 
wrap around me the mantle o’ chief elder o the 
kirjc, and if the minister falls awa frae grace, it 
becomes my duty to take his place. 

“ If she had been looking iat me, she maun 
liae grown feared at that, and syne I could hae 
gone ’’on though my ilka word was a knock¬ 
down blow. But she was picking some things 


aff jjie ohair to let me down on t. 

“ ‘ It’s a pair o’ mittens I’m working for the 
minister,’ she says, and she handed them to me. 
Ay, I tried no to take thtVn, but— ■ Gh, lads, 
it’s queer to think how saft I was. 

“ < He’s no to ken about them till they re 

finished,’ she says, terrible fond-hke. 

“The word's came to my mouth, ‘1 hey 1 
never be finished,’ and I could hae curs# my sc 
for no saying’ them. I dinna ken how it was, 
but there? was something pitiful in seeing her 
take “Tip the mittens and begin working cheerily 
at one, and, me kennjng all the time that they 
would never be finished. I watched her fingers, 
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ancLI said to mysel’, ‘ Anotlier stitch, and that 
maun be your laid.’ I said, that to mysel’ till I 
thoeht it was the needle that said it. and I 

o ^ 7 # 

yondered at her no hearing. 

“ In the tail o’ the day T says, ‘ Yo.\ needna 
bother; he’ll never wear" them* and .■ they 
sounded sic words o’ doom that I rose up oil' 
the chair. Ay, but she took me up wrung, and 
she said, ‘ T see you have noticed how careless* 
o’ his ain comforts he is, and tlu\t in his zeal, 
he forgets to put on his mittens, though they 
may be in his pocket a’ the time. Ay,’ flays 
she, confident-like, ‘but he winna forget these 
mittens, Mr. Whamond, and I’ll tell you the 
reason: it’s because they’re his mother’s 

work.’ , 

“ I stamped my foot, and she gae me an 
apologetic look, and she says, ‘ I canna help 
boasting about his being so fond o’ me.’ 

“ Ay, but here was me saying to" mysel’, 
‘ Do., your duty, Tammas Whamond; you 
sluggard, do your duty,’ and without lilting 
my een f'rae her fingers I said sternly, ‘ The 
chances are,’ I said, that these mittens will 
never be worn by the hands they are worked 
for.’ 

“ ‘ You mean,’ says she, ‘ that he’ll gie them 
awa to some ill-off body, as he gies near a’ 
thing In?, has? Ay, but there’s one thing "rf^ 
never parts wi’, and that’s my work. There's‘ 
a youtig lady in the manse the now,’ says she, 
‘ that offered to finish the mittens for me but 
he would vajue them less if I let ony other body 
pht a stitch into them.’ 
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■•I tlioyht to ‘ mysel , ‘ Tamnnis Whamond^ 
the Lord bis opened a door to you, and you’ll 
be disgraced for ever if you diuna walk straueht 
in/ So I rose again, and I says, boldly ifiis 
time, < Whaur’s that young loddy ? 1 l’ae 

som,etliing„to say’to her that canna be kept 
waiting.’ .■ 

‘h‘ Slip’s up the stair,’ she says, surprised, 

‘ but you canna ken her,’ Mr. Whamond, for she 
just eaihe j/i^t nicht.’ * 

“ ‘ I ken niair o’ her than’ you think,’ says 
Ii ‘I.ken what brocht her here, and I ken 
wlia ‘she thinks she is to be married to, and 
I’ve come to tell her that she’ll never get him.’ 

“'How no? ’ sho said, amazed-like. 

“ ‘ Because,’ said I, wi’ my teeth Ijjiogither, 

1 he is already married.’ 

“ Lads, I stood waiting to sod her fall, and 
when she didna fall I just waited langer, think¬ 
ing site was slow in taking it a’ in. 

“ ‘.I see you ken wha she is,’ she said* look¬ 
ing at me, ‘and, yet l canna credit youi 
news.’ 

“ ‘ They’re tru^,’ Lyrics. 

“‘Even if they’are,’ says she, considering, 

‘ it may be the best thing that could happen to 
baitli o’ them.’ 

“ I sank .back in the chair in fair bewilder- 
Inent, for I didna l.*en at that time, ?|s We a ken 
now, that sh'e was thinking o’thr ead when 1 
was thinking o’ her son. Dominie, it* looked 
tm,me as if *the Lord had opened a door to m*y 
and' syne shut it in my face. , 

“ Syne wi’ me ’sitting there in a kind o’ *awe ■ 
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thfe woman’s simpleness, she began to* tell 
me what the" minister was, like when he was a 
bairn, and I was saying a’ the time to myxel’, 
‘You’re chief elder o’ the kirk, Tammas 
Whamond, and you -maun Speak out tup next 
time she stops to draw breath'They were 
terrible sma’, common things she telied me, sic 
as near a’ mithers minds about their bairns? but 
the kind o’ holy way She said them drove my 
words down rr.y .throat, like as ifI-was some 
infidel man trying to break' out wi’ blasphemy 
in a kirk. 

“‘I’ll let you see something,’ says she, 

‘ that I ken will interest you.’ She brocht it 
out o’ a drawer, and what do you think ft was*? 
As sure as death it was no more than some o’ 
his hair wheji he was a litlin, and it was tied 
up sic carefully in paper that you would hae 
tliocht it was some valuable thing. 

“ ‘ Mr. Whamond,’ she says solemnly, 

‘ you’te come thrice to the manse to keep jpe 
frae being uneasy about- my son’s absence, and 
you was the chief instrument under God in 
bringing him to Thrums," and-I’ll gie you a little 
o’ that hair.’ 

“ Dagont, what did I care about his hair ? 
and yet to see her fondling it! I says to mysel’, 
‘Mrs. Dish art,’ I says to nyscT', ‘I was-th^ 
chief instrument under God in 5 bringing him, 
to Thrums, and I’ve come here to fell you that 
I’m tcf'be the chief instrument under-God in 
driving him out o’t.’ Ay, but when I foclit to 
bring out these words, my mputh snecked like'a., 
box'. 
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Din da giq Vne liis Lair,’ was a’ I could 
iajj, and Pwouklmj, take it Frae her; hut she' 
laid, it in my hand, apd—and syne what cm^ld 
I do? Ay, it’s easy to* speak about* tliye 
things^iow, and to wonder how 1 could liar 
so Hisgractid tlje position o’ chief elder o' the 
kirk, hut I s tell you J uyis near girding for 
the vonotf. Call me names, dominie.} I deem* 
them ah.” * 

I did .not call Whamond myncs for being 
reluctant ty In'cak Margaret’s heart. Here is a 
cdVrfession I may Inake. Sometimes L say my 
prayers at night in a hurry, going on my knees, 
indeed, but with as little reverence as I take a, 
c^rink of water before? jumping into lied, and lor 
the same reason, because it is my nighty habit. 

I am only pattering words I # have by heart to a 
chair then, and should he as well employed 
writing a comic llible. At such times I pray 
for the earthly well-being of the precentor, 
though he has been dead for many year* lip 
crept into my prayers, the day he told me this 
story, and was part oi them for so long that 
when they are oniy a»cecitation he is part of 

them still. * . . 

“She said to me,” Whamond continued, 
“that the women o’ the congregation would, he 
fond to handfc the hair. Could I tell her that 
.the women was tvatir agin him tliaf^ the men . 

I shivered tt) tear her. _ 

“ ‘ Syne when they’re a sitting Inwitb ess 

listening to his preaching,’ she says, ‘they II he 
j*ble to picture him as a bairn, jusj as often c o 
in the kirk mysel’/ 
c c 
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** Andrei Luke, you’re sneering at in A but 
I tell you if* you'bad beep there and had begun 
ty say, ‘ He’ll preach in t our kirk no more,’ 1 
\yould hae struck you. And I’m chief elder o 
the kirk. , ... 

“ She says, ‘ Oh, Mr. ‘Wkamflhd, tli’ere’s 
times in the kirk when die is praying and the 
glow on his face is hardly mortal, so*thac«I fall 
a shaking, wi’ a mixture o’ fear and pride, me 
being his mother; and sinful though I am to 
say it, I canna help thinking at sic times that 
1 ken what the mother o’ Jesus had in Jmr heart 
when she found Him in the temple.’ 

, “ Dominie, it’s sax-and-twenty years since l 

was made an elder o’ the kirk. 1 mind the day 
as if it. was yestreen. Mr. Cavfrae made me 
walk harne pvi’ hum, and he took me into the 
manse parlour, and he set me in that very chair. 
It was the first time I was ever in the ^ianse. 
Ay, he little thoclit that day in his earnestness, 
and I little thoclit mysel’ in the pride 1 o’-my 
lusty youth, that the time was coming when 
I would swear in that reverenced parlour. 
I say swear, dominfc, for when she had 
finished 1 jumped to my feet, and I cried, 

‘ Hell ! ’ and I lifted up my hat. And I was 
chief elder. 

“ She fell back frae my oath,’* he said, “• ai yl 
syne she .'took my sleeve and ^pcired, ‘ What 
has come o\yer you, Mr. Whamond”? Hae you 
onythkig on your mind ? ’ 1 

<> “ ‘ I’ve sin on it,’ I roared at lifer. ‘ I Jiawe 

neglect o’ duty on it. I api one o’ them thiit 
cries “ Lord, Lord,” and yet do not the things 
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wine'll He commands. He lias pointed out the > 
way to me,“and I hinya followed it? 

‘ What is it you lijiina done that you shoidd 
haedone?’ she said. ‘ Olf, Mr. Whaniond,«if 

_ o . 

you want my hojm It’s yours. 

* ‘ Yoift* sob’s a’ the earth to you,’ 1 cried, 
‘but my eldership’s as»nincklc to me. Sax-and- 
twenty yVairs hae I been an elder, and now 1 


maun gje it up.’ 

“ ‘ Witt* says that? ’ she speirn. 

“ ‘ I sayi it/’ I cried. ‘ I’ve shirked my duty. 
I g'ie.ifp.jny eldership now. Tainmas Whamond 
is no langer an elder o’ the kirk ; ’ ay, and l 


was chief elder. 


• “ .Dominie, I think she began to say that 

when the minister came bame he wouh’ma accept 
my resignation, butt paid mwheed to her. Ami 
ken what was the sound that keeped my ears 
frae*l\er words; it was the sound o a machine 
coming yont the Tenements. A mi ken what 
the siclit that made me glare through the 
window instead o’ iooking at her; it was the 
siclit o’ Mr. Disliart in the machine. I couldna 
speak, but I got biv B&dy atween her and the 
window, for I heard shouting, and I couldna 
doubt that*it was the folk cursing him. 

“ J3ut she heard too, she. heard too, and tille 
Squeezed by me to the window. I couldna loolj 
•out; I just walked ‘saft-like to the parlour door, 
but afore I reached it she cried joyiAisly— 

“ ‘ It’s my son come back, and see hTnv fond 
oVnian they* are. They are running at the side 
./the machine, and the laddies are tossing their 
bonnets in the air.’ 
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“‘God help you, woman ! ’ I strid to mysel’, 

‘ it canna be bonnets —it’s r stanes ancf divits mair 
likely that they’re flinging at him.’ Syne I 
creepfcd out o’ the mtm.se. .Dominie, you mind I 
passed you in the kitchen, atid didna say a! word? ” 
Yes, I saw the precentor 1 pass through 1 ' the 
kitchen, with such a luce on him as ho man ever 
saw him wear again. Since Tammas Wham end 
died we have had to enlarge the Thrums cemetery 
twice; so it eaiv matter not at all’ to him, and" 
but little to me, what you who road think of 
him. All his life children ran from lpm. He 
was the dourest, the most unlovable man in 
Thrums. But may my right hand wither, and 
may my tongue be cancer-bitten, and ihay my 
mind be gone into a dry rot, before I forget 
what he did, for me and mine that day. 
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RAIN—MIST—THE JAWS. 

To This ‘day we argue, in the glen about the 
sound mistaken 1)y many of us for the .firing 
of tlie Spittal,cannon, some aalrtng it thunder 
ay(l others"the tearing of trees in the torrent. 
F think it must liave been the roll of stones into 
the Quharity from Silver Hill, of which a 
corner has been missjng since that day. Silver 
Hill is all stones, as if creation had been riddled 
there, and in Hie sun the mica on tlu*m shines 
like many pools of water. 

^Yt the roar, as they thought, of the cannon, 
the farmers looked up from their struggle 
with the flood to say, “That’s Itintoul married,” 
*r»cldcks pause simultaneously to stride the 
hour. Then every'ont? in the glen save Gavin 
and myself was done with Hintoul. Before 
the hills had anSw.ere’l the noise, Gavin was 
on his way to the Spittal. The dog must 
have been’ ten minutes in overtaking him, yet 
he maintained afterwards that it was with him 
froth the start., ifrom this we sye Jhat tlyi 
shock he Jnul got carried him some distance 
before lie knew that he had lefif the^ school- 
house. * It also gave him a new strengtli, that 
happily tested longer than his daze of mind. * 

Gavifi moved, northward quicker tluyi I 
came soutl), climbing over or wading through 
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liis obstacles, while I went round none. Aft er 
a time, too, the dog proved useful, for on dis¬ 
covering that it was going homeward it ttiok 
the lead, and several times drew him to 
the right road to the Spittal by refusing to 
accompany him on the wrong road. Yet in two 
hours he had walked perhaps nine miles without 
being four miles nearer the Spittal. In ’that 
Hood the glen milestones were three miles apart,. 

For some urr.e he had been following the 
dog doubtfully, for it seemed to be going t®o 
near the river. When they struck a 'cart- 
track, however, he concluded rightly that they 
vvere nearing a bridge. His faith in his guide 
was again tested before they had been iiiant' 
minutes on this sloppy road. The dog stopped, 
whined, looked imsolute, and then ran to the 
right, disappearing into the mist in an instant. 
He shouted to it to come back, and was sur¬ 
prised to hear a whistle in reply. This was 
sufficient to make him dash after the dog, 
in less than a minute he stopped abruptly by 
the side of a shepherd. 

“Have you brocht it?’ the man cried, 
almost into Gavin’s ear; yet the roar of the 
water was so tremendous that the words came 
faintly, as if from a distance. “ Wae is me; is 
it only you, Mr. Dishart? ” 

“ Is it only you! ” No one in the glen 
would have addressed a minister thus except 
in a matter of life or death, and Gavin knew 
it. . 

“ He’ll be ower late,” the shepherd ex¬ 
claimed, rubbing his hands together in distress. 
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“I’m speaking 0 ’ 'Whinbusses’. grifcve. Hr> lias. 
rui>for ropes, but lie’]} be owef late*.” 

• Is there someope in danger ? ” askpd 
Gavin, who stood, he knevv’not where, with fl*is 
man, euVeloped yr.jfiist. 

* Is th^te n* ? * Look ! ” 

“ There’ is notliing t» be seen but mist; 
where* are’ we ? ” 

“ We’re on the high’ bank 0 ’ the Quharity. 
'Lake care, *man ; you was stepping ovver into the 
roaring water. Lie* down and tell me it he’s 
the re'yet. Maybe* I just think that I see him, 
for the sieht is painted on my eon.” 

Gavin lay prone and peered at the river, 
hit tld 1 mist came up to his eyes, lie only 
knew that the river was below l*om the 
sound. 

“ Is there a man down there? ” he asked, 
shuddering. 

“ There was a minute syne; on a bit 
is 1 ''Aid.'” 

“Wiry does ho not* speak ? ( 

“ He is senseless. Dinna move; the mists 
clearing, and you’ll* see”if lie’s there syne. Lhe 
mist has been lifting and falling that way 
ilka minute since me and the grieve saw 
him.” 

. -The mist (lid not rise. It only shook like g. 
blanket, and .then* again remained .stationary. 
But in that movement Gavin had seen twice,* 
first incredulously, and then with conviction. 

.“ifeephferd," he said, rising, “it is Lord 

iJintoul.” , 

“ Ay, it’s him ; and you saw his feet was in 
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'the viator. 1'hey wore dry when thg grieve Jef't 
me. Mr. Dishart' the groan'd lie is on is being 
warred awa bit by bit. J tell you, the flood’s 

r greedy for him, and' it’ll hue him-r- Look, 

did you see liirn again? ” 

“ Is lie living ? ” 

“We saw him move.' list! Was that a 
cry ? ” 

It,, was only the howling of the dog, which 
had recognised 1 its master and was 'peering over 
the bank, the body quivering to jump, but 
legs restless with indecision. 

1 “ If we were down there,” Gavin said, “ we 

could hold him secure till rescue comes. It is 
no great jump.” 

“ How far would you make it? I. saw him 
again ! ” t 

“ It looked further that time.” r 

“ That’s it! Sometimes the ground he, is on 
looks so near that you think you could almost 
drop 6n it, and the next time it’s yards 
yards awa. I’ve stood ready for the spring, 
Mr. Dishart, a dozen times, but I aye sickened. 

I daurna do it. Look at "tin? dog; just when it’s 
starting to jump, it pulls itsel’ back.” 

As if it had heard the shepherd, the dog 
junVped at that instant. 

“ It sprang too far,” Gavin said 

“ It tlidcia spring far enough.” . 

They waited, and presently the mist thinned 
Tor a. ‘moment, as if it was being draVvn out. 
They saw the earl, but there was no (log.—-- 

“ Poor brute,” said the shepherd, and looked 
with awe at Gavin. 
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tl Rintohl is-slipping into^he water/’ Jravinj 
answered. “ You Won’t jump ? ” * 

•“No, I’m wae fordiim, and-” 

“ Tlnjn I will,” Gavin was about to s;fv, but 
the slxlplierd continued, “A"nd him only married 
twa hours*syn<?.” 

That l/ept the words »in Gavin’s mouth for 
hall*a minute, and then he spoke them. 

“ Dinna think o’t,” cried the shepherd, taking 
him by tile* coat. “The gr<*mfd he is on is 
slippery, d’ve Hung a dozen stanes at it, and 
them 'tliiit bit it slithered oil. Though yon 
landed in the middle o’t, you would slide into the* 
water.” t * 

“ lie shook himsel’ free o’ me,’ tin* shepherd 
told afterwards, “and \ saw him bending down 
and measuring the distance* wi In* eon as cool 
as if he was calculating a drill o tatties. Syne 
1 saw his lips moving in prayer. It wasna 
spunk he needed to pray for, though. Next 
R'. : -auCe there was me, my very arms prigging wi 
him to think better t>’t?aml him standing ready to 
loup his knees bent, and not a tremble in them. 

The mist lifted, *ai}d*’I-bads, 1 could..a 

gie a look to the earl. Mr. Dishart jumped; 
hardly saw him, hut l kent, I keut, for 1 was on 
the bank alane. What did Ialo ? \ Hung infse! 

down in a s\vw|t, and if een coultf bon. m^t 
mine would hae done it. I thoeht I heard the 
minister’s death-cry, and may 1 1A“ struck . 
dinna believe now that it was a skill o m) am. 
Aft»-tiiat there was no sound hut the jaw o the 
water; and I prayed, but no to God, to the must 
to rise, and, after an awful time it rose, and I saw 
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file rrvnister was safe; lie had •pulle,d the earl 
into the middle o’ the bit islurtd, and was rubbing 
himdiack to consciousness. ® I sweat when I think 
•o’Vyet*” 

The Little Minister’s jumj/ii, always spoken 
of as a brave act in the glen, but lit such times T 
am silent. This is flot ‘because, being timid 
myself, I am without ,admiration for courage. 
My little maid says that three hi every four of 
my poems are t'o the praise of prowess, and she 
has not forgotten how I carried bfer on my 
shoulder once to Tilliedrum to see a soldier 1 who 
'had won the Victoria Cross, and made her shake 
hands with him, though lie was very drunk. 
Only last year one of my scholars declared W 
me that c Nelson never said “ England expects 
every man this day‘to do his duty,” for which L 
thrashed the boy and sent him to the coojing 
stone. But was it brave of Gavin to jump? 
I have heard some maintain that only misery 
made liim so bold, and others that he jumped 
because it seemed a fine fifing to risk his life for 
an enemy. But these yire really charges of 
cowardice, and my boy was ,n6ver a coward. Of 
the two kinds of courage, however, he did not 
then show the nobler. I am glad that he was 
ready for such an act, but he sln^uld have re- 
memberod Margaret and Bjibbie. As it iVas? 
he may be‘ said to have forced them to jump 
'with liipi. iSfot to attempt a gallant deed for 
which one has the impulse may be braver than 
tile doing of it. u 

“ Though ft seemed as lang time,” the shep¬ 
herd says, “ as I could hae run up a hill in, I 
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dinna suppose it was many minutes afore J saw 
Rintoul opening ifnd shutting Ins oen. . The 
next glint I had o’ them they were speak-jug 
to ane another; ay, and mair than spetkitAg. 
They u^ere quawelfing. I "oil Ulna hear their 
words, but**there was a moment when I thoeht 
they were ,'to grapple*. hauls, the memory o’ 

, that’ll hi'ng about my death-bed. There was 
twa men, edicated to the highest pitch, ;jne a 
’lord and tllfe’other a minister, und the flood was 
taking awa» a mouthful o’ their footing ilka 
minute’ und the jaws o’ destruction was gaping 
for them, and yet they were near fechting. We 
ken now it was about a woman. Ay, but does* 
that make it less awful ? ’ 

No, that did not make it less awful. It 
was even awful that (lavin’;* first *words when 
Rintoul opened his eyes and closed them hastily 
wore* ‘‘Where is she?” The earl did not 
answer; indeed, for the moment the words had 
n<> Aseitning to him. 

“ How did I conic here ? ” he asked feebly. 

“ You should know better than I. Where 

is my wife ? ” . 

“ I remember now,” Rintoul repeated sevcia 
times. “ Yes, I had left the Spittal to look for 
you—you were so long in coming. How did i 

find “you ? ” ‘ . , „ . , 

“ It was I .who found you, Gaviif answered. 
“You must have been swept alvay by tho 
flood.” 


“ •And*you too ? ” 

In a few words .Gavin 
he beside the earl. 


told hoW he cam* to 
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“ ■) suppose thpy will say you liaye saved my 
life,” was kintoul’s commentary. 

* “ It is not saved yet. «I£ lielp does not ccrme, 
w£ shall he dead men in an hour. What have 
you done with my wife?” «•’< 

kintoul ceased to listen to hiYn, and shouted 
sums of money to the? shepherd, who, shook his 
head and bawled an answer that neither Gavin 
nor the earl hoard. Across that thundering 
water only Gab-it’s voice could carry, the most 
powerful ever hoard in a ''hhrums'pulpit, t^e 
one voice that could be heard all over the Com- 
monty during the time of the tent-preaching. 
'Yet he never roared, as spine preachers do oE 
whom we say, “Ah, if they could hear tlft 
Little Minister’s word ! ” 

Gavin caught the gesticulating earl by the 
sleeve, and said, “ Another man has gone for 
ropes. [Now, listen to me; how dared you go 
through a marriage ceremony with her, knowing 
her already to be my wife ? ” 
kintoul did listen this- time. 

“How do you know I married her?” he 
asked sharply. ’ .. ' 

“ I heard the cannon.” 

Now the earl understood, and the shadow on 
his’ face shook and lifted, and his teeth gleamed. 
His trirynph might be short-liyed, but he would 
enjoy it while he could. «• 

“Well,”"he answered, picking the pebbles 
for his sling with care, “ you must know that f 
could not have married her against'hrr—will. 
The-frolic on the hill amused Jher, but she feared 
you might think it serious, and so pressed me to 
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proceed with her marriage to-day, despite tluj 
Jlood.” 

.This was the poipt at which the shep^rd 
saw the minister raise his flst. it fell, hoVeWr, 
without striking... 

•“Do 5t)U really think that I could doubt 
her?” G;tvin said «conJ|)as:;ionately, and for 
live •steeofttl time in twenty-four hours the earl 
learned, that he did not know what low is., 

For a*#i?ll minute they ha4 forgotten where 
they were.,, iJow, 'again, the water seemed to 
break 'loose, so that both remembered their 
danger simultaneously, and looked up. The’ 
mist parted for long enough to show them Unit 
where'had only been the shepherd, was now a 
crowd of men, with here and there a woman. 
Before the mist again ««ne between, the 
minister had recognised many members of bis 
congregation. 


.Jin? his unsuccessful attempt to roach '\\ bin- 
busses, the grieve liJid met the relief party limn 
Thrums. Already the weavers had helped Was¬ 
ter Lunny to stave oll**ruin, and they were now 
on their way to Whinbusses, keeping^ together 
through fear of inist and water. Bveiy few 
minutes Snecky Hobart rang, his bell to brinft m 


stragglers. 1 ... 

“Follow pie/’ ’was all the panting grieve 

could say at first, but Ids agitaMm told hah 
his stofy. They went with him patientry, only 
stopTW^^ilce, and then excitedly, for ie\ u< 
come suddenly on Bob Dow. Bob was *st.ll 
lying a prisoner beneath the tree, and the gneve 
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« now 'remembered that he had„fallen over this 
' tree, and neither ’noticed flic man under it, .nor 
been noticed by the man. Fifty hands released 
pcor «Dow, and two'men were commissioned to 
bring him along s'uJwly while, ,t]ie others' hurried 
to the rescue of the earl. They*werfc‘amazo'd to 
learn from the shepherd .that Mr. Dishart also 
was in danger, and after “ 1s there 'a woman 
wi’ liim?” some cried,' “ He’ll get oil' cheap wi’ 
drowning,” and “ It’s the judgment u’ God.” 

The island on which the two' nun stood was 
now little bigger than the round tables,common 
in Thrums, and its centre was some feet farther 
.from the bank than when Gavin jumped. 
A woman, looking down at it, sickened, and 
would have toppled into the water, had not 
John Spen^ clutched her. Others were so- 
stricken with awe that they forgot they had 
hands. 

Peter Tosh, the elder, cast a rope many 
times; but it would not carry. The on<wmd 
was then weighted with* a heavy stone, and the 
other tied round the waists of two men. Put 
the force of the river lnth been under-estimated. 
The stone fell short into the torrent, which 
rushed off with it so furiously that the men 
were Hung upon fheir faces and trailed to the 
verge of the precipice. A score of persons 
sprang'to, their rescue, and the,rope snapped? 
There was Only one other rope, and its fate was 
not dissimilar. This time the stone fell into 
the water beyond the island, and ' i*.-~»«d ; ately 
rusjied down-stream. Gavin seized flic rope, 
but it pressed against his body, and would have 
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pushed liinl off liis feet, had not Tosh’d.ut. it .7 
Tlw trunk’of the -tree that had 'fallen op lh>b 
Dow was next dragged to the hank and an,en¬ 
deavour made to form a Sloping bridge‘of ’it. 
The island, hovceiV'r, was ndVhsoft and unstable, 
and*, though tli-e trunk was successfully lowered, 
it only knocked lump.* offsthe island, and finally 
it had to'be let go, as the weavers could not, pull 
it back. It splashed into the water, and was at 
once whirled out of sight. Sonm of the party 
on the hauls began hastily to improvise a rope ol 
cravati and the tags of the ropes still lull, hut 
the mass stood helpless and hopeless. 

“You may wonder that we eould have stood 
still, Waiting to see tiie last o’them,” Dirse. the 
post, has said*to me in the school-house, “ hut, 
dominie, 1 couldna hue mov'hl, magre my neck. 
I’m a hale man, hut if this minute we was to 
hear tlie voice o’ the Almighty saying solemnly, 
‘Afore the clock strikes again, Dirse, the post, 
wil]„fall down dead ol heart disease, what do 
you think you would’do? I’ll tell you. h on 
would stand whaur you are, and stare, tongue- 
tied, at me till Ddrdpped. How do 1 ken ? 
Dy the teaching' o' that nicht. Ay, hut, tlnue s 
a mail - important thing I dinna ken, and that 
is whether I would he palsied wi fear like Ihe 
earl,- or face death with the calmpess o tin,* 

Tminister.” . ’ , 

Indeed,'the contrast between itmtoul and 
Gavin Was now impressive. When tosh signe 
that .D'^eavers had done their all and failed 
the two .men looked in each other’s faces,*u.d 
Gavin’s face was firm and the earl s working^ 
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convulsively. 1 The people lia.l given up at¬ 
tempting to Communicate, with Gavin save* by 
sigps, lor though they hpard his sonorous voice', 
when" he pitched it at them, they,saw that 
he caught few ufoi'ds of tWirs. “ Tfo heard 
our skirls,” Birse said, “hut couldfia grip* the 
words ony mair tliav: we could hear the earl. 
And yet we screamed, and the minister ftidna. 
I’ve, heard o’ Highlandmen wi’ the same 
gift, so that • tljey could he lielu'd across a 

b len ” 

“We must prepare for death,” Gavin said 
solemnly to the earl, “ and it is for your own 
•sake that I again ask you to tell me the truth. 
Worldly matters are nothing to either of hs now, 
but I implore you not to carry a lie into your 
Maker’s presence.”*- 

“I will not give up hope,” was all Piintoul’s 
answer, and he again tried to pierce tlip mist 
with oilers of reward. After that he became 
doggedly silent, fixing his eyes on the gimmd 
at his feet. I have a notion that he had made 
up his mind to confess the truth about Babbie 
when the water had eaten the island as far as 
the point at which he was now looking. 
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KN1)# OF THE TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. 

» 

Out ftf the mist came the voice of Gavin, clear 
and strong— 

“ If yoM Tear me, hold up»ydur hands as a 
sign.” _ 

They*heard, and none wondered at his voice 
crossing the chasm while theirs could not. 
When the mist cleared, they were seen to have* 
d*>ne as’ he bade them. Many hands remained 
up for a tithe because the people ’did not 
remember to bring them down, so great was the 
awe that had fallen on all, as if the Lord was 
near. , 

Gavin took his watch from his pocket, and 
he said— 

“ I am to fling this to you. You will give 
it to Mr. Ogilvy, the schoolmaster, as a token 
of the love I bear him. 1,1 

The watch was caught by James Lang- 
' lands, and’ handed to Peter Tosh, the chief 
elder present. 

“To Mr. Ogilvy,” Gavin continue^ “ you will, 
also give the chain. You will take'it off my 
neck when you find the body. 

“ To each of my elders, and to Hendry 
Munny'k-iik-officer, and to my servant Jean, I 
leave a book, and .they will go to my st|idy 
and choose jt for themselves. 


D 
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“.1 also leave a book for Nanuy Webster, 
and I. charge you, Peter Tosh, to take it to her, 
tliojigh she be not a member of my church. , 

* “ The pictorial Bible with ‘ To my son on 
his sixth birthday on it, 4,.bequeath 'ro Rob 
Dow. No, my mother will want 1 to keep 
that. 1 give to Rob Dow my Bible with the 
brass clasp. 

“ It is my wish that every family,, in the 
congregation should have some little thing 
to remember me by. This you v r ill tell my 
mother. 

“ To my successor I leave whatsoever of 
my papers he may think of any value to him, 
including all my notes on Revelation, of which 
I meant-to make a book. I hope he will never 
sing the paraphrases. 

“ If Mr. Carfrae’s health permits, you 
will ask him to preach the funeral sermon; 
but if he be too frail, then you will ask Mr. 
Trail,' 1 under whom I sat in Glasgow. *,The 
illustrated ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’ on the drawers 
in my bedroom belongs to Mr. Trail, and 
you will return it to hirfi with my affection and 
compliments. 

“ I owe five shillings to Hendry Munn for 
mending my boots, and a smaller sum to 
.Baxter, the mason. I have two pounds belong-. 
ing to Rob Dow, who asked me to tak<P 
charge of them for him. I owe no other man 
anything, and this you will bear in' mind if 
Matthew Cargill, the flying stations- again 
brq gs forwaid a claim for the price of Whis- 
ton’s ‘ Josephus,’ which I did not buy from him. 
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f ‘ Mr. Moncur, of Aberbrotliick, had^agreeifc 
to*assist me at the ‘Sacrament, aiu? will doubtless 
still lend his services., Mr. Carfrae or Mr. 'frail 
will take,my place if my successor is not Elected 
by that time. .T^’e Sacrament cups are in the 
vestry preSs, (/f which you will find the key 
beneath t]ie clock in* my' parlour. The tokens 
are M the topmost drawer in my bedroom. 

“ The weekly prayer-meeting will be held as 
usual on'Thursday at eight, o‘clock, and the 
elders will'officiate. • 

'■ ' Itis my wish that the news of my death 
be broken to my mother by Mr. Ogilvy, the 
schoolmaster, and by, no other. You will say t® 
him that this is my solemn request, and that I 
bid him discharge it without faltering nnd be of 


good cheer. 

“ But if Mr. Ogilvy be not now alive, tin; 
news pf my death will be broken to my mother 
by my beloved wife. Last night I was marrie 
on th<3 hill, over the tongs, but with the sanction 
of God, to her whoih yod call the Egyptian, and 
despite what has happened since then, o w nc 1 
you will soon have pledge, I here so emnly 
declare that she is my wile, and you wi see 
for her at 'the Spittal or elsewhere till you find 
her, and you will tell her to go o my mo 
and* remain witl\ her always, lor tycse a 

commands of her husband. , 

It was 'then that Gavin pam&d, ^ Lord 
Rintou l had that to say to him which no >i l 
could-b. klpt back. AH the women were cry 
ing sore,- and alsq some ^n whose eyes >had 
been dry at; the coffining of their child . 
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“."Now 3 ken,” said Cruickshanks, who'had 
been an atheist, “ that it’s Only the fool wlia’ 
sayr. in his heart, ‘ There is no God.’ ” 

~ Another said, “ That’s a man.” 

Another said,That map. has a religion to 
last him all through.” ’ • ” 1 

A fourth said, “•Behold, the Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand.” 

A fifth said, “That’s our minister. lie’s 
the minister oHhe Auld Ificht Kirk*o’ Thrums. 
Woe is me, we’re to lose him.” 

Many cried, “ Our hearts was set hard 'against 
him. O Lord, are You angry wi’ Your servants 
'that You’re taking him frae us just when we 
ken what he is ? ” 

Gavin did not hear them, and again he 
spoke :- e 

“My brethren, God is good. I have just 
learned that my wife is with my dear moflier at 
the manse. I leave them in your care and in 
Tlis.”° 

No more he said’of Babbie, for the island 
was become very small. 

“ The Ijord calls me hence. It is only lor 
a little time I have been with you, and now I 
am going away, and you will know me no more. 
Too great has been my pride because I was your 
aninistcr, but lie who sent me to labour among 
you is slow to wrath ; and He ever bore in mind 
that you were my first charge. My people, I 
must say to you, ‘ Farewell.’ ” 

Then, for the first time, his vbke-faltered, 
amj wanting to go on he could not. • “ Let us 
.read,” he said, quickly, “in the ’Word of God in 
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tire fourteenth nt’ Matthew, from’ the twenty 
eighth verse.” 

die repeated these |our verses:— 

“ ‘ And Peter answered Him and said, laird* if 
it lie Thou, bid ,jn,e tome unto Thee on the water. 

1 AiiTl* lie* sdfid, Come. And when lVter 
was come 'down out the ship, he walked on 
the vtfatei', to go to Jesus. 

“ ‘ Put when he saw'the wind boisterous, he 
was afraid*;’and beginning to sink, lie cried, 
saying, Lord, save me. 

“.“And immediately Jesus stretched forth 
His hand, and caught him, and said unto him,. 
O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou 


doubt f 
After 


this? Gavin’s voice was agaui 


stead v, 


out. 
you 


the 

the 


and he said, “ The sand-glaus is alpiost run 
Pearly beloved, with what words shall T bid 

good-bye ? ” . , , 

Many thought that these were to be 
words; for the mist parted, and they saw 
island tremble and half crt it sink. 

•• My people,” said the voice behind the mist, 
“this is the text «I Wave with you: ' hay not 
up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where 
moth and “rust doth corrupt, and wheie t m vt s 
break through and steal; byt lay up or > BU1 
‘•elv'es treasures in heaven, wheie nu id mo 1 
nor rust doth,corrupt, and where ti’^v s ' 0 n ? 

break through nor steal. x •” 

the flofld, where the hand of God has vHtten it 
All the pjund-notes in the world would ifot 
dam this torrent, for a momd , so n 
might pass > over to you safely. 0 1 1S 


1 


we 
(Tut a 
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Vrickle'df water, soon to be dried up.*' Verify, I 
say un,to you, bnly a few hours ago the treasures 
of *q:irth stood between you and this earl, and 
,whut :tre they now compared to this prickle of 
water ? God only'can turn fiyeirs into a wilder¬ 
ness, and the water-springs into drV ground. 
Let His Word be a lamp •’unto your feet and a 
light unto your path; may He be your refuge 
and your strength. Amen.” 

This amen 'he* said quickly, thihk’ing death 
was now come. He was seen to raise his handg, 
but whether to Heaven, or involuntarily, to .pro¬ 
ject his face as he fell, none was sure, for the 
mist again filled the chasm. ( Then came a clap 
of stillness. No one breathed. 

But fee two men were not yet gone, and 
Gavin spoke «nce more. 

“ Let us sing in the twenty-third Psalm.’’ 

He himself raised the tune, and so long as 

they heard his voice they sang— 

« 

“ The Lord’s my shepherd,. I’ll not want; 

He makes me down to lie 
In pastures green; He leadeth me 
The quiet waters* by, 1 

“ My soul He doth restore again ; 

And me to walk doth make 
Within the paths of righteousness 
Ev’n for His own name’s sak'e. 

1 * t ' 

“ Yea, though I walk in Death’sidark vale, 

YVt will I fear none ill ; 

11 For Thou art with me; and Thy rod i 
And staff-” . 

—... 

3 at some had lost the power to siilg in the 
f\rst verse, and others at “ Death’s dark vale,” 
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and "when ctie mah found himself singing^alone 
lie stopped* abruptly. This 'was /because ' they 
no Ipnger heard the minister. 

“ O Lord ! ” Peter Tosh -cried, “ lift th<> idijst, 
for it’s tnair than we can bear.” 

The mist rose* slowly, and those who had 
courage to look saw G{rvin v praying with the earl. 
Many coal'd not look, and some of them did not 
even see Rob Dow jump. 

For it- was Dow, the man with the crushed 
leg, who sayed’ Gavin’s life, an’d flung away his 
own for it. Suddenly he was seen on the edge 
of the bank, holding one end of the improvised 
rope in his hand. As Tosh says— , 

, “ It all happened in the opening and shut¬ 

ting o’ an eye* It’s a queer thing to, say, but 
though I prayed to God to.,take awa the mist, 
when He did raise it I couldna look. T shut 


my *een tight, and held my arm afore my face, 
like ane feared o’ being struck. Lven when I 
daurjid to look, my arm was shaking so that I 
couid see Rob both, atiooe it and below it. He 
was on the edge, crouching to leap. I didna see 
wha had haud o’ tjie Mher end o’ the rope. 1 
heard the minister cry, * No, Dow, no ! and it 
gaed throagh me as quick as a stab that if Rob 
jumped he would knock them both into »t ie 
\vater. But he did jump, and you ken how it 
:'was that he didn& knock them off. 

It was because he had no thought o suiing. 
his own life. He jumped, not at the* island , 
now little, bigger than the seat of a c air, m 
at the edge of it, into the foam, and witk his 
outstretched! ^ * spcond the Rand 


second the 
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holding the rope was on tlie dot.of land. Gavin 
tried'to seize*, the'hand; Eintoul clutched jhe 
rope. ‘ The earl and the minister were dragged 
together into safety, and both left the water 
senseless. Gavin was never- ag$in able*.to lift 
his left hand higher than his head- IX>w’s body 
was found next day n$ar the school-house. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

TALK OF'A LfTTLE MAID SINCE GROWN TALL. 

My *chohirs have a game they call “The Little 
Minister,” in which the boys allow the girls as 
a treat to ■•join. Some of the characters in the 
real drama ..are omitted as of no importance— 
tfie ,dt)iyinie, for ’instance—and the two best 
fighters insist on being Dow and Gavin. I 
notice that the game is finished when l)ov; 
dives from* a haystack, and Gavin and the earl 
are dragged to the top of it by a rope., Though 
■ there should be another sceije, it i^ only a mar¬ 
riage, which the girls have, therefore, to go 
through without the help of the boys. This 
warns me that I have come to an end ot my story 
for.idk except my little maid. In the da\*i whim 
she sat on my knee* and*listened, it had no end, 
for after I told her how her father and mother 
were married a *sectftid time she would say, 
“And then I came, didn’t IP Oh, tell me about 
me! ” So it happened that when she was no 
higher than my staff she knew more thaw I 
c,ould write ih another book, and many a time 
•'she solemnly |old rfie what 1 had toljjl Hfer, as ^ 
“ Would you like me to tell /ou a story ? 
Well, it’s about a minister, and th£* people 
wanted to*be bad to him, and then there uftis 
a flood, and a flood is lochs falling instead ol 
rain, and so of course he was nearly drownded, 
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-and he- preadhed to them till, they liked *him 
again,' and s 4 they let him marry her, and 
they like her awful too, and, just think! it «>vas 
my lather; and that's all/ Now tell me about 
grandmother when father came^hpme.”" 

I told her once again that Margaret n6ver 
knew how nearly Gavin .-was driven' from his 
kirk. For Margaret was as one who’ goeo to 
bed in the daytime and wakes in it, and is not 
told that there-.has been a black night while she 
slept. She had seen her son leave, the manse 
the idol of his people, and she sa,w them 
-rejoicing as they brought him back. Of what 
occurred at the Jaws, as the spot where Dow 
had saved two lives is now called, she learned,, 
but not that these Jaws snatched -him, and her, 
from an ignopiiny more terrible than death ; for . 
she never knew that the people had meditated 
driving - him from his kirk. This Thrums is 
bleak and perhaps forbidding, but there is a 
moment of the day when a setting sun jjyes 
it pink, and the people are like their town. 
Thrums was never colder in times of snow than 
were his congregation to their minister when 
the Great Eain began, but his fortitude re¬ 
kindled their hearts. He was an obstinate 
minister, and love had led him a dance, but in 
the hour of trial he had proved himself a man. 

When Gavin reached the manse, and saw 
not only his' mother but Babbie, he would have 
kissed them both; but Babbie could only say, 
“ She does not know,” and then ruii away cry¬ 
ing. Gavin put his arm round his mother, and 
drew her into the parlour, where he told her 
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who* Babbie was. Now Margaret had'fli.egun, 
to love BaBbie already, and Iiad grayed to see 
Gavin happily married^; but it was a long tjme 
before she went upstairs t*o look for his* wife, 
and kiib tier ai*d. bting lier* down. “ Why was 
it along fitne?!’ lhy little maid would ask, and 
I bad to tell her to wjait until she was old, and 
, bad &*soif, when she would find out for herself. 

Wlule Gavin and the earl were among the 
'waters, tvto'men were on tljeif way to Mr. 
Carfrae’s heme,’ to a/sk him to return with them 
and pfeiicli the A’uld Licht kirk of Thrums 
vacant; and he came, though now so done that 
be had to be wheeled about in a little coach.* 
He cahie "in sorrow, yet resolved to perform 
what was asked of him if it seemed Gad’s will; 
•but, instead of banishing Gavin, ajl he bad to 
do was to re-marry him and kirk him, both of 
which, things ho did, sitting in his coach, as 
many can tell. Lang Tammas spoke no more 
against Gavin, but he would not go fo the 
marriage, and he insistid'on resigning his elder¬ 
ship for a year and a day. I think be oniy 
once again spoke to Margaret. She was in the 
( manse garden when he was passing, and she 
asked him If he would tell her now why he had 
been so agitated when he visited her on the flay 
of the flood. ‘ He answered gruffly, “ It's nc 4 
business o’ yours.” Hr. McQueen vjas Gavin s 
best man. He died long ago of scarlej^ fever. 
So severe was the epidemic that for a week lie 
was never in bed. He attended fifty cases with¬ 
out suffering, but p,s soon as he had bent Vver 
Hendry Mynn’s youngest boys, who_ both nad 
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"it, he^said, A I’m smitted,” and went honfe to 
die. .You m'ay be sure .that Gavih proved a 
ge<y,l friend to Micah Dow. I have the piece 
, of' sidle on which Rob proved himself a good 
friend to Gavin; it Vas in his, pocket When we 
found the body. Lord Kintoul >retufhed to 1 'his 
English estates, and r.eve" revisited the Spittal. 
The last thing I heard of him was' thaifc he 
had ]>een offered the Lord-Lieutenantship of a 
county, and had .accepted it in a l<3flg letter, in 
which he began by pointing out his unworthi¬ 
ness. This undid him, for the Queen, or her 
"councillors, thinking from his first page that he 
had declined the honour, read no further, and 
appointed another man. Waster Lumiy'is stiU 
alive, but has gone to another farm. Sanders 
Webster, in, his gratitude, wanted Nanny to. 
become an Auld Liclit, but she refused, saying, 
“ Mr. Dishart is worth a dozen o’ Mr. Dutliie, 
and I’m terrible fond o’ Mrs. Dishart, but Estab¬ 
lished' 1 ! was born, and Established I’ll remain till 
I’m carried out o’ this house feet foremost.” 

“ 13ut Nanny went to Heaven for all that,” 
my little maid told me. *’ “ Jean says people can 
go to Heaven though they are not Auld Lichts, 
but she says it takes them all their time. 
Wduld you like me to tell you a story about 
my mother putting glass on the manse dyke? 
Well, my mother and my father is very fond of 
‘ each other ,^’and once they was in the garden, 

" and my father kissed my mother, and there was 
, a' woman watching them over the dyke, and she 
crie.fi out—something naughty.” * 

“ It was Tibbie Birse,” I said, “ and what 
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ihc cried wai, ‘ Mercy on ns, that’s flic third time 
n half an hour! ’ • your inotlfer, who'heard' 
ier,.was annoyed, and yut glass on the wall.” . 

“But it’s me that is telling you the*stoisy. 
You aib sure 34011,'don’t kitow it? Well, they 
iskJd fatfibr t <9 Kike the glass away, and he 
wouldn’t, but he onqe pneached at mother for 
liavitfg a white feather in her bonnet, and 
mother, time he preached at her for being too 
fond of hi flit • Jean told me. T foil's all.” 

No one-»seeing Babbie going to church de¬ 
murely (si Gavin’s ’arm could guess her history. 
Sometimes I wonder whether the desire to be a 
gypsy again ever comes over her for a mad hour, 
raid whetlrer, if so, Gavin takes such measures to 
cure her as he threatened in Gaddam Wood. L 
suppose not; but here is another styry :— 

“ When I ask mother to tell me about her 
once .being a gypsy she says I am a bad 
’quisitive little girl, and to put on my hat and 
conn ■with her to the prayer-meeting*; and 
when I asked father *tcf let me see mother s 
gypsy frock he made me learn Psalm forty- 
eight by heart. But'fonce I see d it, and it 
was a long time ago, as long as a week ago. 
Mi call IMw gave me rowans to put in my 
hair, and I like Micah because he calls • me 
Miss, and so 1 woke in my bed because there 
was noises, and f ran down to u\c* parlour, 
and there was my mother in her gypsy frock,- 
and my rowans was in her hair, and m^ father* 
was kissing her, and when they saw me thf;y 
jumped;* and that’s all.” 

“ Would you like me to tell you anOtiier 
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story*?- It is about a little 'girl. ' Well, 'there 
was Once a ^minister and his wife, and they 
hadn’t no little girls, but just little boys,,, and 
God was sorry for 'them, so He put a little 
girl in a cabbage • in the garden, and when 
they found her they were 'glad. W ould' you 
like me to tell you ,,whe the little" girl was ? 
Well, it was me, and, ugh! I was itwfifh cold 
in the cabbage. Do you like that story ? ” 

<l Yes; I like it best of all the stories I know.” 
“ So do I like it, too. Couldh’t,jiobody help 
loving me, ’cause I’m so nice? Why am I so 
fearful nice ? ” 

, “ Because you are like your grandmother.” 

“ It was clever of my father to know whoa 
he found, me in the _ cabbage that my name was 
Margaret, j^re yoy sorry grandmother is dead? ” 
“ I am glad your mother and father were 
so good to her and made her so happy.” 

“ Are you happy ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But when I am happy I laugh.” 

“ I am old, you see, and you are young.” 

“ I am nearly six. "Did- you love grand¬ 
mother ? Then why did you never come to 
see her ? Did grandmother know you was here ? 
Why not ? Why didn’t I not know about you 
till after grandmother died ? ” 

“ I’ll tc;j 1 you when you ire big.” 

“ Shall t be big enough when I am six ? ” 

“ JSPvj, not till your eighteenth birthdhy.” 

“ But birthdays comes so slow. * - Will they 
coug quicker when I am big?” 
l; Much quicker.” 
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On her sixth, birthday Micah Dbw drore my 
little maid tb the school-house In tllb doctor’s gig, 
and .she crept beneath* the table and whispered.— 

“ Grandfather! ” 

“ hither tol^ me to call-you that if I liked, 
and*I lik#,*’ sha> sa^d when I had taken her upon 
my knee. “I know wl^y y^u kissed me just now. 
It was because I looked like grandmother. Why 
do you ..kiss me when I look like her ? ” 

“ Who»told you I did that? ”, 

“ Nobody didn’t,tell me. I just found out. 
Ihoved grandmother too. She told me all the 
stories she knew.” 

“ Bid she ever tell you a story about a black- 
dog?’^ . 

“ No. Did she know one ? ” 

“ Yes, she knew it.” , t 

“ Perhaps she had forgotten it ? ” 

'* No, she remembered it.” 

“ 1’ell it to me.” 

“.Not till you are eighteen.” 

“But will you •’not >be dead when I am 
eighteen? When you go to Heaven, will you 
see grandmother ? ’.’ 

“Yes.” 

“ Will 'she be glad to see you ? ” 

My little* maid’s eighteenth birthday has 
.‘come, and I ajn s*tifl in Thrums, wind* I love, 
though it°is beautiful to none, perhaps, save* 
to the j very done, who lean on thefp staves* 
and look I8ng at it, having nothing else to €o 
till they, die. I have lived to. rejoice ia the 
• happiness of Gavin and Babbie; and if at times 
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I have suddfenly. had to turn away my ’head 
after’ looking! upoh them is their' home sur¬ 
rounded by their children, it was but a ,mo- 
monte envy that I ’could not help. Margaret 
never knew of the dominie 1 in the glerf, They 
wanted to tell her of me, but I "’would “not 
have it. She has burn long gone from this 
world; but sweet memories of her still 'grow, ( 
like lnpxeysuckle, up the white walls of the 
manse, smiling, in at the parlour window and 
beckoning from the door, and for .some filling 
all the air with fragrance. It was not she 
who raised the barrier between hex: and me, 
but God Himself; and to those who maintain 
otherwise, I say they do not understand tha 
purity of a woman’s soul. During the years 
she was lost to me her face ever came be-, 
tween me and ungenerous thoughts, and now I 
can say, all that is carnal in me is my own, 
and all that is good I got from her. 
Only -me bitterness remains. When I found 
Gavin in the rain, when I was fighting my 
way through the fiood, when I saw how the 
hearts of the people wftle turned against him 
—above all, when I found Whamond in the 
manse—I cried to God, making promises to. 
Him, if He would spare the lad for Margaret’s 
sake, and He spared him; but these promises 

1 have not kept. 

‘ ) 

THE END. 
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Battles of the Nineteenth Century. An Entirely New and Original Work. 
Illustrated. Vol. I., 9s. 

“Belle touvege" Lit-wry, The. Cloth, as. (A complete hU of ike volumes tit 
frtt on application.) 

Beetles, Butterflies, Mothr, and otCer Insects. By A. W. Kappel, F.L.S., 

F.E.S., and W. Eomont Kirby. With 12 Coloured Plates. 3s. 6d. 

Biographical Dictionary, Cassell’s New. Containing Memoirs of the Most 

Eminent Men and Women of all Ages and Countries. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Birds’ Nests, British: How, Where, and When to Find; and Identify Them. 

R- Kbarton. With Illustrations of Nests, Eggs, Young, etc., from Photographs 
by C. Keakton. a is. 

BL'ds’ Nests, Egg 1, and Egg-Collecting. By R. Kearton. Illustrated with 
16 Coloured Plates of Eggs. 5s. 

Britain’s Boll of Glory j or, ths Victoria Cross, Its Heroes, and their 
Valour. By D.«H. Parry. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

British Ballads. 375 Original Illustrations. Two Vols. Cloth, 15s. 

British Battles on Land and Sea. By Jamies Grant. . With about 800 
Illustrations. Four Vols. 4to, £t 16s:; Library Edition, Four Vols., £2. 

Browning, An Introduction to the Study ot By Arthur Symons. 2s. 6d. 
Butterflies and Moths, European. By W. F. Kirby. With 61 Coloured Plates. 35s. 
Canaries and Cage-Birds, The Illustrated Book 0 1 By W.‘ A. Blakston. 

W. Swaysland, and A. F. Wiener. With 56 Fac simile Coloured Plates. 35s. 
Captain HorU, The Adventures of. By Frank Stockton. 6s. 

Capture of the “Estrella,” The. By Commander Claud Harding, R.N.^ «. 
Carnation Manual, The, Edited and Issued by the National Carnation and 
Picotee Society (Sroutnern Section). 3s. 6d. 

Cassell's Family Magazt'* Yearly Volume. Illustrated. 7s. 6<L 
Cathedral*, Abbeys, and -Churches of England and Wales. Descriptive, 

. Historical, Pictor-al. Popular Edition. Two Vols. 25s. 

Cats and Kittens. By Henr)ette Ronner. With Portrait and 13 magnificent 
Full-p*ge Photogravure Plates and numerous Illustrations. 4to, £. xos. 

S* 7 <>iir, Count, and Madame de Oiroourt Translated by A. J. Bu tler, ios. 6d. 
CW»% Fatatiag. By Florence Lewis. With Si*teen Coloured Plates, &c, a 
Obplc* Mjbee Ut Saudi dost By A. G. Payne. C'-mt Edition, u. ' 
Chums. - The illustrated Paper for Boys. Yeaily Volume, 8a. 

CltlM ot the Wprld. Four Vols. Illustrated, ys. «d. each. 

ClvtlgemcW Guide trUrploymeutln the. Entirely New Edition.. Paper. 
• ia; doth,u. M. * 



StUttitsa fakijCautiJ dt Compan/s PufOmthm. 


clinical Manuals for Fnjjotl$laa*re ‘and Student* of Medldnu A list tf 

Votumn foriodrdod dosfc/bto on mf/lication to tk* Pniluktrs.) 

CoMW ffltS W«*» PBbfSwd nr ate. {.A Co mil tit List <n application.) 
Colorist's Medical HaadtyookTTho. By E. Alfred Bartoi?, M.R.C.M la 
Colour. By Pro* A. H. CHURCH. Art* odd Ln/frgtd Edition, 6d. 
Columbus, Tit# Career of. By*Charles Elton, F.S.A tos fid. , 

Csmlw, George, The BelaOt Works of. issued by Authority of the Congie 
Trustees. Popular Edition, ta^uch, neu - 0 

tbe Oou.USution of Kan. Moral PhUo^phieSol^ioe and 
* • BtotU»iona on Education. AmerlMnNowi. • » 

Common* and Forest*, Sttfbsh. By tht Rt Hon. a. Shaw-Lefevre, MTP. 

Conquests* oolite OrdU. Edited by Edwin HoDder. With numerous Origin ,1 

Cooke^TrYW'S^BtPHVLU^RO^r- ‘jL and Enlarge Edition 
Cooksey BodkTCassell's New Universal. By Urns Heritage^ wuh is 

Coloured Plates and other illustrations. i,ut pages, strongly bo SJ?l n !jf‘ h "* *’ 6 *' 
Cookery, Cassell's Popular. With Four Coloured Plates. Cloth gilt, as 
Cookery, Cas^U’l Shilling, xvsth Thousand, is. 

Cyolo^O^'r^ ’B^ghfio^Jo attest date'! With*about 

ConlMgli.eoo Subjects doth,‘as. ftL; 
Davtd hal BaHo^, h ’^ Adventure* of. By R. L. Stevenson. IU-m* 

> TwoVoU - Kidnapped. Part a—Oatriona. 

Daroa Daniel. The Life of. By Thomas WRIGHT,.»Illustrated, sis. 

w . t fSSSSS^JtOL By a Fellow of the Royal Co*ge 

TKW the. WN By $««0 SHAW. B.A. ^ .8 Coloured 

as 


Dori Dott 

Chodp 


Dressmaking. "OdensThe Robert Brown, F.L.S. With 

garth, Our. and «* Story. J’*; ' comeUas in Three Vols. •«. aa*. 

Bdin^ToMHHoeVols 

ru**T*&,»r 


Waussli 

ttaettlaitr 


R, Ijutuagcx 

aniuu* —-- dot 8 , 71 ^* 4 ^ _ 

- w - o 


SHMkfu Jttm CMtOJt OeikpaHfpaPiklietUftnt. 


Medical Hudbeok of Uft Aovnutefe, ByjAW* Edward Pouxx*, M.D., 
■ ’mi JMia ChMKdlH, Nru MJ It petted EdiHni, 7* <4. 

Medicine, Manuals tor Stvdente o t (A Listforwardedpost fru m application.) 

UtnAaC. 1 BhmM A Bla+Mnr a# D,. f A t. ._~ A .'I fi. c-. _ ■ y, . 


MUlO, UlUBt 
r Sir F. A. 

KkUssal Sill 


Gohb Ocijelev, Bart. III u.lratt d. 'IVo Volt. 31a. 6d 


HRtural Hiatoiy, CkaaeTl’s Condaa. By E. Pkrcev. 

F.L.S. With several Hundred Illustrations, ft. id :; t 


Nelson, The Life of. By Robert StKmrtV. HUstrwed with Eight Plates. 35. 6d. 
Hew Zealand, -Pictorial. With Preface by Sir W. B. PERCEVAi, KsCM.G. 
Illustrated. 6s. 


tHttMln* tor the Home and for the Hospital, A Handbook of. By Catherine 

J. Wood, "Cheap Editienx is.,6d.; cloth, as.. 

Huraing of Blok Children, A Handbook for the. By Catherines. Wood. as. dd. 
Old Dorset. Chapters in the History of the Courtly, By H.J,MoULE,M.A. ios.6d. 

1 Qld Malda and Young. By Elsa D’Esterrf.-Keeung. • , 

Old Soy’s Earns, An. By Harold Avery. With 8 Plates. 3s. 6A ■ 

Out Own Country. Sis vola. With i.aoo IHusttaiions, Cloth, yac 6d. each, 
Painting, The English Sofaool of. .By Ernest Chesneau. Cheap Edition, 3s. 5 d. 
Paris, Old and Hew. Profusely Illustrated. Complete in Two Volumes, 

9»> each, or gilt edges, tos. £d. each. 

Peoples Of the world, The. By Dr. ROBERT Brown, F. L.S. Complete m Six 

c Vola. With Illustrations. 7a. 6 d. each. • 

Photography tor Amateur* ByT. C. HepWorth. Illustrated, i* ; cloth, is. 6 <L 
•Phrase and Fable, Ik. Ir*wer!i Dictionary oft Giving the Derivation, Souroe, 
Or Origin of Common Phrases, Allusions, and Words that have a Tale to Tell 
Entirety jV/w and EahasrfH Edihm. ios. M, 

Physiology for Students, Elementary. By Alfred T. Schofield, m.D., 
M.R.C.S. With Two Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. Now Edition- 5*. 
Picturesque America. . Complete in Folk* Vols., with 48 Exquisite Steel Plate* 
. and about 800 Original Wood Engravings. £a n. «aoh. Popular Edition, Vola. 
- I. and II., price 18s. each. 


Plates, from Original Drawing* and nta^iy aoo Original Illustrations. i.*i half- 
morocco^ Aai ios.; morocco giU. ios. Popular Edition. In Five Vols. 18s. each. 
Picturesque Mediterranean, the. With a Series of Magnificent Iflastmtrot* 
v, from OriginalDwicnB by leading Artists Of the day. tVoVofs. Cloth, £7 to. each. 
Pigeon Keeper, ¥n§ metical By Lewis 1 WRicitt. illustrated. 31 #L ' 
Pigeons, Fulton’s Booh oft Edited by Lewis Wjwght. Revised, Enlarged 
and Supplemented by the Rev. W. F. LCMlev. With 50 Full-page IllastraMOns. 
Papular Edition. In One Vol„ 10s. fid% _ . 

Planet, The Story Of our. By the Rev. Prof. BonneV, F.fkS., dte. 

Coloured PJatesaud Maps and about 100 Illustrations. 31*08. ?' ' ' _ 

Pocket Mry, CaaaeU’a Cloth, ** 4& each. 

i wS^X 7, iSSJE? - j T K it 1 ' r. 

hi y Baiuit. - J.pMrlmant. By TiChk HOP 1 WS, *. 

Polytechnic flettax, We#, Practical Illustrated: Manuals. • (A Uit yeiUAt 
Frank R. Stockton, illustrated, ja. . . 


Fomqna’s TnkVRi*. By Frank R. Stockton, Illustrated, js, . . 

Fsrtntlt.BoUtry, Ouaall'x UnlYwoal. Couhuntag 040 Portraits of Celebrated 
v ,, Met' and woman of th. Day, With bii.f Memoirs and AmoR^pN. 

ea^W«t*M«g 






• SelectiotS^m CasttU & Company's })tblkaii<ms. 


^ Punch, The Hliltoiy it ,By M. H. Spif.lmann. With nearly 170 Illustra¬ 
tions, Portraits, and i%c*amles. Goth, 16s. ; Large Paper Edition, £2 as. net. 

Prison Frlaoeu. A. By Major Arthur Griffiths 6s. 

<Js Work*, Uniform Edition ot 5s. each., - 

- |KVL‘f^§S5; r ‘ ' I 

The Blue PayiliOM/ I Nought, and Crown. 

- The Delectable Duohy. Stories, Studies, and Sketch®*. t 

Queeli Summer; or, The Tounbey of-the Lily and the RAgeJ Penned and 
Portrayed by Walter Crane. With 40 pages in Colours. 6s. • 

Queen, Tfce People’s Life ofctheir. By Rev. E. J. Hardy, m.A. is. 

Queen Victoria, The Llfesand Times ot By Robert Wilson. Complete in 
c * Vols. With num»rous"Hlustrations, 9s, each. 

Queen’S Scarlet The. By C. Manville Fenn. Illustrated. 5s. 
Rabbit-Keeper. The PracttcaL #By Con iCUlus. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Railway Ottldfts, Official Illustrated. With Illustrations on nearly every page. 

Maps, &c. Paper covers, is.; cloth, as. 

Londonand North Western Ballway. I Great Eastern Ballway. 

Great Whstem HAUway. I London and South Western Railway. • 

Midland Railway. I London, Brighton and Soufh Coast Railway, 

Great Northern Railway, | South Bafiern Ballway. 

Railway Guides, Official Illustrated. Abridged and Popular Editions, Paper 

• covers, 3d. «wh. • , • 

Great Saetern Bailway. ** | London and South Western Railway. 

Irfanion and North Westarn Railway, j London, Brighton and South Coast Railway. 

Railway Library, Cassell’s. Crown 8vo, boards, 2s. each. 


Hetearott, Shoemaker. By Katharine P. 
Woods. 

David Todd. By David Maclure. 
OommVlore Junk. By G. ManviSe Fno. 
•t. Cotfcbert*. Tow.r, By FloMoce W» 

The Men with » TtfUmb. By W. C. Hud- 


B» Right Not t»w. ByH. Shentd. 
within Sound of the Weir. By ThomM 
Sl E. Hake. 

Under a Strang© Kask. By Frank Barrett 
The Coombs borrow Mystery. ByJ. Col wall 
•4. gtesr Baca. By w. w®«talL 


Jaok Gordon, Knight Brrant By W, C 
Hudson (Barclay North). 

Tho Diamond Button: Whoa# Waa JtP 
By W. C. Hudion (Barclay North). 

Who is John Noman P ByC. Henry B«ck«IL 

The Tragedy of Brlakwater. By Martha 
L. Moodey. <9 

An American Penman. By Julian Haw¬ 
thorn®. " 

Seotlon oBfli or, The Fatal Letter. By 
Julian Hawthorne. 

A Tragio Mystery. By Julian llawthorQ-. 

The Great Bank Robbery. By Julian 
Hawthorne. 


Railways, our. Their Origin, Development, Incident, and Romance. By 

John Pendlrton. Illustrated, a Vols.,.demy 8vo, aas. . 

Red l^iYor, The. A Story of the Paris Commune. By Edw.?kd King, lUds- 
Uated. 3s. 6d. 

Rivers Of Great Britain: *Deifcrimive, * Historical, Pictorial. 

The Royal River; The Thame* from Source to Sea. Po/ttlar Edition, 16a 
Rivers or the Bast Coast With highly-finished Engravings. Popular Edition, 16*. 

Robinson Oruooe. Cassells A 'gw Fine-Art Edition. With upwards of xoo 
Original Illustrations. yS, 6d- 

Romance. The World Ot Illustrated. One Vol., cloth, 9s. 

Bonner, kenriette, The Painter of Cat-Life and Cat-Character. By M. H. 

Spielmann, Containing a Series of beautiful Phototype Illustrations. 181. 
Royal Academy Pictures, 1896. With upwards of 200 magnificent reproductions 
• ofiPidtureain the Royal Academy of 1893. 7*. 6 <L f . _ 

Russo-Turkish War, Cassell’s History of. With about 500 Illustrations, Two 
9 *- each j^brasy binding, One Vol., 15*- . n .. , _ 

*sl*,-sorge Augustus,, Tip Ufs AUd Advsmtutss of. §y Himseif.s In Two 

taturdayJournal,'osasslT*. Illustrated througboutVYearly Vol,, 7 *- 6g- 
Bcarabaus. The Story of an African Beetle. By Thu Makquisr vlaIa 
, - Lafsa and Jamas Clarsncb Harvby. M««/ B<tUic»,&. O* • , 

Sclsncs tor AIL Edited by Dr. Robert Brown, M.A, P.L.S., At Rtuini 
SditU*. With ,,coo Illustrations Five Vols as. «*A. , _ . 

Mates Sarlai, ThsCentuxy. Consisting of BiograjAIes of EjBbnmcScifnfflo 
Men of tho prewor C.fUury. Edited ijy of, Hsiigy KosctiB, D.C 4 . 7 -AS., Sl.p. 
Own ovo tj*. 6d. tsch, ^ 0 a _ 



SeUttiunfim jaw#-*' 


Scotland, Picturesque and Traditional. A e Pilgrimage with staff and 
_ Knapsac k . By G. E. Evae-Toeo.- 6»."' ’ . 

Sea, The Story Of the, An Entirely New and Orftinal Work. Edited by 0 
.• Hllujlrated. Vo). I. ra. * , “ . .. 

Sea-Woivea, The. % Ma 3 ? Pkm6f.rton. Illustrated, 6s. * 

Shadow of a Sons, The. A Novel. BvCF.cr', Hadley. js, 

Shaftesbury, The Seventh Earl of, K.O., The Ure and Work oC By Edwin 

HoddS®, HlustV^led. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6£. * 

Bbakespe-re, t&esell’a Quarto Edition Edited by ChA kLEAand MARY Cowden 

’if H. C Selous, complete in 
separate Vote,, in cloth, 

, *-i8s. f 6d.; Thi'TRACRDiv. 25s. 

Ptlkkespeare, The England of. New Edition . - By E. Goadby. With Full- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8vo,a34 nage.s, 2s. 6d. ' *• 

Shakespeare, The Plays of. Kdited by Prdlt Henry Morlev. Complete in 

Thirteen Vols. Cloth, in box, 21s.; half-morocco, cloth sides, ^zs. 1 

Shakgpere, The International Edition dt luxe. % 

' . # Kmg Henry VI 11 . By Sir J ames Linton, P - R. 1 . ( Price oh application) 

Othello. Illustrated by Frank Dick-skE, R.A, £3 loS - 

King Henry IV, Illustrated by Herr Eduard GrOtznkk. %f fos. 

As You Like It. Illustrated the late Mons. Emile B/,yard. ^3 ros. 

, Shakepere, The Leopold. With 400 Illustration^ and an In'roduction by F. J. 
Furnivall. CluaP Edition, 3s. 6d. Cloth gilt, gj T t edges, 5s.: roxburgiv 78.60? 
Shakapere, The RoyaL With Exquisite Steel Hates and Wixxfc Engravings, 
Three Vols. 159, each. 1 

Sketohes, The Art of Making and tTaing. From the French of G. Fraipqnt. 

By Clara Bell. With Fifty Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

Smuggling Days and Smuggling Ways; or, The Story of a Lost Art By 
Commander the Hon. Henry N. Shore, R.N. ‘illustrated. Cloth, 79. 6 3 . 

Sodal England. A Record of the Progress of the People. By various writers. 
Edited by H. D. Traiu., D.C.L. VoU..l.*ll. r an 41 II., i“s. each. Voir IV.. 17s. 

Social Welfare, Subjhcty of. By Lord Playfair, K.C.a, &c. 73,6d. 
Sorrow, Tho Highway t>f. By He^ba Stretton and a well-known Russian* 

exile. 6s. , 

Sports and Pastimes, Cassell's Complete Book ot Cheap edition. «s. 6d. 
Squire, The. By Mas. Pars. Cheap edition in one ICol., 6s. 0 

Standlebs of High Acre, Tbe. A Novel. By Gilbert Sheldon. Two Vols. ais. 
Star-Land. By Sir Robert Stawell Ball, LL.D., &c. Illustrated. 6s. 
Statesmen, Past and .Future. 6s. 

Story of Pranciu Cludde, The. A Novel. By Stanley J. Weyman.c,6s. 
8un, Tbe Story of tbe. By Sir Robert Stawell Ball, I.L.D., F. R.S.^F.R.A.S* 
With Eight Coloured Plates and other Illustrations'.' 2 IS- 
Sunshine Series, Cassell's, in Vote. is. each. A List post five on application. 
Sybil Knox; or. Borne Again; A Story of To-day. By E. E. Hale. 6s. 
Taxation, Municipal, at Home and AbroaSt' By-J.J. O'Meara.. 7a 6d. 
Thaekeniy in America, With. •, By Eyre Crowe, A.r.A. Illustrated, ros. 6d. 
Thames, The Tidal. By Grant Allen. With India Proof Impressions of 30 

Magnificent Full-page Photogravure Plate*. And many other Illustrations, after 
original drawings by W. - L. 1 Wyllib l A.R. A. Half-morocco, gilt, gilt edges, £515*. 6d. 
The' “Belle Bauvage* Library. Cloth, us. each. A Complete Lfif of the* 

Volume* post free on.applicalion. 

The Short Story Library. 5s. each. List of Vola onappi,cation. , 

Things fcbave Seen and,People Jhave Known. By G- A. Sala. With Portrait, 

and Autograph. * a VoIb. .21*. r „ 

Thorough Good Cook, Vtyt* By.G eorge Augustus Sala. ais. < 

Tfny LattrelL By E. W- HOrnung. Goth. Popular Edition, 6 s. 

Ttr Punish tbe C- .r: A story of tbo Crimea..-.By Horace Hu.chi.vson. 

v* • lUustyttad. 3*. 6d. . . <* . 

"frssstiai ttto4” Barte r Tb e. gWAgn^fie;'' <J#f 

“Orbrt Louis fruvrtiQON. 
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#iMta anti Hehgtofts Wwfas. 

MWeBtSgraphtet. iflitMtsted. ai. 6d. each. 
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in* fc 

—ihtuk _ 

UjtfCi. ByrtjBRW.T.WCLIPl 
---->el and Bawl. By IhcKev. 


. Wild, 


■GErfcH. 

c. Tovar. 


By the Rev. 

In Vert*. By J. R. MACDUFF, D.t). 


BiblR, Cawell'B Illustrated Family. With 909 Illustrations, leather, gilt 

> »« w “* M *>*■ B > B- T?A Evetts, M.A. 

Illustrated. » Cloth, 2*s. 

Mule Sdnca,tor, TE«. Edited bv E. *H. Pbumptre, D.D. With Illustrations, 

Mips, fee. Pout Vola, doth. (Si. each. , 

Wbta JUntul OmuU'i UaitratM. By the Rev. Robert Hunter, I. 1 ..D* 

Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

»Jbl« »tttdwt to the British Moeeam, The. By the Rev. j. U. Kitchin,. 

M.A. Entirety Nw .» • R„, ut g ... *4. •» ' 

MhUwomea etui Hanes. Ytsriy Voi., 3 s. 

Bunyan^cusell'* Illustrated. With aoo Original Illustrations. du&p Edison, 

Btmyen's Pilgrim’s Progmt (CaseelVe Jlluatrated). 4 to, Ck*p iBditim, js. 6d. 
•OhRd’ji BlWe, *he With ooo Illustration*. Demy 410, 830 pp. icort Tkousani. 
Chtaf Edition, 7s. 6d. Superior Edition , with 6 Coloured Platen, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

Complete in One Handsome Volume, iwith about 
sw Ongmal Illustrations Cheap Editions cloth, 7s. 6d.; or with,, 6 Coloured Plates 
Demy 4to» gih edges, iu. • 

V the Rev. HjenjaWin Wa 


Jrifnnal 
cloth, gilt ci 
"thuittB, $6 ^ 


njahin Waugh, UHotrated. 3s. 6d. 


Commentary, TWr.Kew Testament, Jar SngllUi Reader*. Edited by the 
Rt. *1*.C. J. ERlk^tt, D.D, 4 >ajni Bishop oC Ooueeakr and Bristol, la Thwe 
v Ole. ns. each. 




VJ Wt-fK 0 

Commentary, the Old teetamwt, fbr KngUab Readers. Edited V the Rt. 

RwX J. ElliCOTT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and firisloL Complete in 
3 Vob. tie. each. 

Vol. l.-'&Ofteiie Kvmbsra. ^ l VeL fn.^fUage i, to BMhda t> 
v^. ...rgE5r.no.ny to . 

Commentary, The Rew TeWameM. Edited by Bishop Ellicott. 

Volume Edition. Suitable for School send General Use. * 


Handy 


8t. Matthew. j«. fid. 
fit. MorkT 3*. 

The^A^ti of the A poetise. 


ftosnans. ae.«d. 

sa»*j. 


Tltcn, PhUtoion, Hebrews, 
^J^SKfe&lSohn. js. 

-Jfa*"* 




Coamie^Ufy.Tbo OM VnttUMBt Edited by Bishop ElUCOtt. Handy Volume' 
EdilSbn. Salable for SthooJ and Qtneul Uee. * * 

5 “ 4 1 jfSte£«. 

An Encyclopedia pf Christian and otfcer 


Dictionary *f Religion, H». __,____ 

Rttijimu noctrinp, T)*noiru«iUoa«, Sects, Hartdrt, Eo.Wiitkal Tenhk, Hnt<wy. 

- A ( R«v.Wn.u*it B»Ka4M, d.B. Ckt*t EJWo. _ •«. &L 

"" ‘ ~ ‘ .. . (Original tiiitic*. 

Wuht^ull-page HHis* 
JPrict m application^. 

Dow Fa^rab, aa> FVfttS* 


Religious Doctnn^h D 



Two VoR.,;. 





















































fr»»t Catkn * 


€&tt£ttti0ttal JptorKa anr i*iut>Ms maniiala. 

Xgtf^turalText-Books, CjMseli;*. (The “ Downton ” Seriesf) F«Uy Illustrated. 
Edited by John Wkightson, Professor of Agriculture. SollS and Manures By 
. J 7 m. H. Munro, D.So. (London), F.I.C., F.Cdl. ss.6d. Farm drops. by Pro- 
fessor Wrightson,' as. 6a, Live Stock. By Professor Wrightaon. as. 6d. , 
Alphabet CiaselTs Pictorial Mounted oit.L>nen, with rollers. 38. 6d.> 
ArithmeticHoward's Act of Reckoning, By C. F. Howard. Paper, is.; 

. C ' cloth, as.- Enlarged Edition, 5*. 3 

Arithmetlci,.The “Belle Sauvage. ” By George -Ricks, RSc. Ldhd. With 

" t Test Cards. (List on application.") * 

Atlas, Cassell's Popular. Containing 64 Coloured Maps. as. fid, 

Book-E*eplng. By Theodore Jones.- For, Schools, as. ; or cloth, 3s. For 

: nth Million, as.; or cloth,-3s Books for Jones's System, Ruled Sets of; m, 

British Empire Hap of the World. New Map for Schools and Institutes. By 

• p (J; Jt. Parkin and J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G. S. Mounted on cloth, varnished, 
and with Rollers or Folded. 35s. , 

dhemistry, The PubUo Bcht/ol. . By J. H. Anderson, M.A." ’ as. 6d, 

Cookery for Schools. By Liztfl Heritage. 6d. 

Dole* Domum. Rhymes and Songs for Childrer Edited by John.FARmSi, 
'Editor of 14 Gaudeantus," &c. Old Notation and Words, 5a N.fLapThe Words of 
the Songs ia."Dulce Domain" (with theAirs both in Tonic Sol-Fa ana Old Notation) 
°c 3 n be had in Two Parts, 6d. each. 

English Literature, A First Sketch 0^ from the Earliest Period to the Present 

"fime. ' By Prof. Hkniiv Morlev. ys. 6d. 

Eudld, OasselTg. Edited by Prof. Wallace, M.A. is, 

Euclid, The First Four Books of. New Edition. In paper, 6d. ; cloth, gd. 
French, Cassell’s Letatons In. New and Revised Edition. Parts I. and II., each, 
as. 6d.i complete, la. 6d. Key, js. 6d. 

Prsnch-EniUtl* and Lngilsh-Freuoh Dictionary. Entirely New and Enlarges 
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